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INTRODUCTION 


The great scholars of the nineteenth century revealed the 
Vedic literature to us Westerners. The main parts of the Veda 
were printed in critical editions and translated into European 
languages, and a great many books were written, explaining 
and interpreting them. By and by the picture of the civilization 
of Vedic India was established. As Veda throughout is a 
religious literature, we got the fullest picture of the religion. 

In the twentieth century the sensational excavations in the 
Indus valley have given a new impetus to the studies of the 
civilization of ancient India. Much has already been written 
on these finds. From a survey of the archseological results 
hitherto obtained I quote:^ “Tire Indus valley had in the third 
millenium a highly evolved urban civilization, building of 
brick, using an abundance of metal — one season’s work at 
Ghanhu-daro alone produced over 500 pieces of bronze (or cop- 
per) — equipped with a number of industries, and possessing 
a system of writing. Tlie chronology of the civilization is 
luckily indicated by information from the west. Seals indubit- 
ably of Indus valley type and origin have been found in datable 
levels at Ur, Kish and Tell Asmar, and it is certain that they 
are of around 2750 — 2500 B. 0. How long before that time and 
how long after we do not know. ... As Dr Mackay has pointed 
out, the results of the American excavation at Chanhu-daro, 


^ W. N. Brown, The beginnings of civilization in India, JAOS Suppl. 4 
(im) p. 84 f. 



coupled with the reconnaissances of Mr, Majumdar, show that 
the Indus valley in early times had no less than four cultures, 
which can be put in relative relationship to one another. The 
earliest of the four is that which was first discovered at Amri 
and is now known at some fifteen sites. Above the Amri culture 
is that first discovered at Harappa, and best known from 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, but fully represented at Chanhu- 
daro and a great many other sites. It was the first of the four 
cultures to be discovered, for a number of years was the only 
one known, and is still considered to be the characteristic Tndus 
civilization’. Above the Harappa culture is that first found at 
Jhukar, but most fully revealed by the excavations at Chanhu- 
daro. Tlie topmost of the four is that known at Jhangar, other- 
wise only at Chanhu-daro.” 

For the study of the religion of ancient India the finds in 
MohenJo-daro and Harappa afford most interesting material. It 
is a remarkable fact that these finds show man3r resemblances 
with later Hinduism. Figurines of a Mother Groddess have been 
found.“ A three-faced man, seated in the position of a yogin 
and surrounded by animals, is supposed to be an early Siva.^ 
Tlie large official bath and the many private bathrooms need 
not have any religious significance, but scholars^ generally 
believe that they have, and the great importance of baths and 
purifications in Hinduism comes naturally to mind. As in 
Hinduism so in this ancient culture sexual symbols play an 
important 

As to the relations between this culture and the Veda, 


® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus civilization, ed. hy J. Marshall, I 
(19S1) p. 49 ff; Mode, Indische Friihkulturen (1944) p. 15 ff. 

® Mohenjo-daro p, 58 ff; Ghosh, Siva — his pre-Aryan origins, 10 2 

(19e5--3.6) p. 7m it 

* Marshall in Mohenjo-daro p. 75; Mack ay, The Indus civilization 
(1985) p. 19 f, 58 f, 85; Puri, La civilisation de Mohen-jo-daro (1938) 

p. 111. 

® Mohenjo-daro p. 58 ff. 
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scholars have very divergent opinions. Many scholars® deny 
every connection between these two civilizations, believing that 
the former was already extinguished when the Aryans entered 
India. As a matter of fact Vedic civilization is on essential 
points most dissimilar to that which has been excavated in the 
Indus valley. Thus e. g. the Indus culture had its centers in 
cities, while in the Veda we meet a country civilization with 
villages and cows as characteristics. 

Other scholars try to establish some kind of relationship. 
Wholly unbelievable is the idea of Sarup,^ that the Indus 
civilization represents a later period than EV of the cultural 
evolution in India. If there is any connection, it must be found 
the other way, in influence from the Indus culture on the Vedic 
one. The Aryans entered India probably at some time in the 
second millenium B. C.® No fixed dates have been obtained as 
yet. But in the second millenium large Indo-European move- 
ments took place in Western Asia.® We find e. g. Indo-European 
rulers in Mitanni in the middle of the millenium. Of special 
interest are the finds in Boghaz-kdi, where gods with names 
similar to Vedic ones are mentioned in a treaty from about 
1400 B. C. Scholars differ, how^ever, in their opinions as to 
whether these gods are the gods of the early Iranians,^® of the 

® E. g. Marshall in Mobenjo-daro p. 110 ff; Bloch, L’indo-aryen (1934) 

p. ^2. 

’ The Bgveda and Mohenjo-daro, IC 4 (1937— 36) p. 140 ff. 

® Pati, Is Indo-Aryan invasion a myth?, IHQ 4 (1928) p. 678 ff, and 
The Indo-Aryan invasion — a myth, IHQ 6 (1930) p. 513 ff, tries to 
vindicate that there has never been an Aryan invasion. Against him, 
Thomas, The so-called Indo-Arj^an invasion, IHQ 5 (1929’) p. 248 ff, and 
Vaidya, Indo-Aryan invasion of India — not a myth, ib. p. 253 ff, defend 
the ordinarily accepted view. 

9 Childe, The Aryans (1926) p. 16 ff; SchmOkel, Die ersten Arier (1938) 
p. 20 ff; HRozxt, Die ^Iteate Geschichte Vorderasiens (1940) p. 113 f. 

^9 E. Meyer, Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Geschichte, Sitz.ber. 
d. KOn. Preuss. Ak. d. Wis. 1908 p. 14 ff; Olpenrerg, On the antiquity of 
Vedic culture, JRAS IQOO p. l(K>5ff; cf Keith, The early history of the 
Indo -Iranians, Com. essays presented to R, G, Bhandarkar (1917) p. 88 ff. 
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Vedic Indians, or of the undivided Aryans, and the finds 
have not helped us towards any fixed dates of the Aryan 
invasion into India/® 

Did the Aryan invaders meet the Indus civilization or some- 
thing like it in India? To this important question we cannot 
give any definite answer as yet, neither yes nor no. It does 
not seem improbable, however, that the Indus civilization had 
a larger extension both in place and time than the excavations 
have hitherto revealed. In an archaeological report from 1936^^ 
we read: “One of the main desiderata in Indian archaeology is 
the systematic exploration of the mounds in the upper Gangetic 
basin with a view to trace the extension of the ancient culture 
at present mostly confined to the Indus Valley. A beginning 
was made this year in this direction by Dr. K. A. A. Ansari, 
who visited some sites in the Dehra Dun, Bijnor and Saharan- 
pur Districts of the United Provinces. Most of these appear 
to be of the late historical periods, but there is no doubt that 
the lower levels of some of the mounds will yield relics of an 
earlier period.” 

It seems wise not to leave out the possibility of influences 
from an Indian culture like that found in the Indus valley on 
the civilization of the Veda. The possibility of non- Aryan 
influences on Vedic culture has been considered even before 
the Indus excavations,^® but we have now obtained a somewhat 


Jacobi, On the antiquity of Vedic culture, JR AS IQiOO- p. 7Mff; 
Konow, Tlie Aryan gods of the Mitani people (19^1) p. Sff. 

^ Giles, The Aryans, OHI 1 p. 72 f; Pobzig, Kleinasiatisch-indische 
Beziebungen, ZII 5 (19S7) p. 265 ff. 

^ Notwithstanding the contrary assertions by Hcsmo, Die Inder von 
Boghaz-k5i, Prace lingwistyczne ofiarowane J. Baudouinowi de Cour- 
tenay (1921) p. 161 f. 

AiA me (im) p. 2. cf aia 1935 (1937) p. 1. 

^ Bee especially G. W. Brown, The sources of Indian philosophical 
ideas*, Btudies in honor of M. Bloomfield (mO) p. 75 ff; Blater, The 
Dravidian element in Indian culture (1924) passim. Accepting Marshall’s 
opinion of the non-existing relations between the Indus culture and Veda, 
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better foundation for such hypotheses than the previous scholars 
who could only construct from later facts. Seeing the high 
standard of pre~Vedic India we cannot any longer speak of 
civilized Aryans conquering barbarian aborigines.^® The Aryans 
may better be characterized as warring, “highly gifted and 
imaginative barbarians“,^'^ giving a fresh start to Indian cul- 
ture. Among scholars who in this way regard Vedic culture 
as a beginning syncretism of pre-Aryan and Aryan elements 
may be mentioned Chatterji/® Hutton,^® Sur/® Przyluski and 
Semper.^^ 

Among the Vedic texts, EV is least affected by this syn- 
cretism. The question of the antiquity of RV has been much 
discussed. MCller^® supposed a “Chandas period” about 1200 — 
1000 B. C. in which the hymns were composed and a “Mantra 
period” 1000 — 800, in which they were collected into a Samhita, 
although admitting that these dates were most hypothetical.^^ 
By means of astronomical observations Jacobi^® and Tilak^® 

Ghose, ludo-Aryan literature (1934) passim, sees Vedic culture as a 
synthesis of Western Aryan and Eastern non- Ary an elements. 

This was the general view before the Indus excavations. See e. g. 
Masson-Oursel, Esquisse d’nne liistoire de la philosophie indienne (1923) 

p, 16. 

Chatterji, The foundations of civilisation in India, Tijdschrift v. h. 
Kon. Bat Gen. v. Kunsten en Wetenschappen 68 (1929') p. 70, 

Op. cit p. 65 ff. 

In: Census of India 1931 I.l (1933) p. 366, 383, 457 ff. 

Pre-Aryan elements in Indian culture, IHQ 10 (1934) p. 14 ff. 

The three factors of Vedic culture, IC 1 (1934---35) p. 375 ff. 

22 Bas Alter der Induskultur-Siedelung in Mohenjo-Daro, OLZ 41 
(1938) col. 273 ff. 

2® See e. g, A history of ancient Sanskrit literature (1859) p. 70, 572. 

2^ Lecture on the Vedas (1865) in Selected essays II (1881) p. 124'. 

2® fiber daS' Alter des Rig-Veda, Festgruss- an R. v. Roth (1893) p. 66 ff, 
Der vedische Kalender und das Alter des Veda, ZDMG 49 (1895) p. 218 ff, 
Nochmals iiher das Alter des Veda, ZDMG 50 (1896) p. 69 ff, 

2« The Orion or Researches into the antiquity of the Vedas (1893), not 
accessible. Cf The Arctic home in the Vedas (1903) by the same author. 
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tried to reach more solid foundations for the fixing of dates. 
The former believed to find facts in the hymns pointing to 
dates between 4500 and 2500 B. C., the latter spoke of still 
earlier dates. The majority of scholars have not accepted their 
arguments,®^ and as Wost has remarked, their observations 
are not valid for more than single stanzas or lines. Even if, 
as many scholars maintain, RV contains hymns and reminis- 
cences from Aryan life outside India, it is generally assumed, 
certainly by right, that RV must be regarded as an Indian 
work.®" Consequently, the main parts of it are not older than 
the Aryan invasion.*^ Evidently its hymns are of very varying 
ages. Attempts have been made to fix a relative chronology 
by means of statistical methods,®^ but it seems improbable that 
such methods should yield definite results. 

The treatises of the religion reflected in the hymns of RV 
have dealt mainly with mythology. To the great pioneering 
scholars Roth and Muller,'* the hymns of RV were childish, 
simple songs of shepherds, worshipping tlie sky, the sun, and 
other natural phenomena as their gods. This interpretation of 


See e. g. the criticism by Oldenbeks, Der vedische Kalender und das 
Alter des Veda, ZD MG 48 (1094) p. ^9ff, and Noeh einmal der vedische 
Kalender und das Alter des Veda, ZDMG 4d (1895) p. 4TO ff. 

** 0ber das Alter des Egveda, WZKM 84 (1927) p. 186 f. 

” In rather fantastical ways Bbunnhofer, XJrgeschichte der Arier I— III 
(1898) and Arische tjrzeit (1910), passim; Tilak, The Arctic home, passim. 
Further Hillebkakdt, Aus Alt- und Neuindien (1922) p. 4ff; Wost op. cit. 
p. 187 ff; Chatterji op. cit. p. 75. 

” Eagerly vindicated in e.g. Pischfx-Geldnee, Vedische Studien I 
(1889) p. XXIIff; VoDSKOV, Sjffiledyrkelse og Naturdyrkelae (1897) p. 67 ff. 

Quite fantastical dates for the hymns of RV are proposed in Das, 
Rgvedic culture (1926) p. 1 ff, Rgvedic India (1921) by the same author 
has not been accessible. 

“ Arnold, Vedic metre (1905); Wear, Stilgeschichte und Chronologic 
des Ilgveda (1920); Podcha, Schiohtung des Rgveda, Arch. Or. IS (1942) 
p. lOSff, 226ff. 

“ Die hOchaten Gdtter der arischen VOlker, ZDMG 6 (1850) p. 67 ff. 

“ Lectures on the origin and growth of religion (1878), not accessible. 
Swed. transl.: Religionens ursprung och utveckling (18^) p. 172 ff. 



the Vedic gods as natural phenomena has old traditions in 
Indian scholarship. In the same way, Indian commentators, 
whose authority as interpreters of RV Roth on the whole 
despised,^® see the sun, the moon, the thunderstorm, etc., as the 
essences, of the gods of RV.®® Kuhn treated the Vedic gods 
in the same way, and he and his followers excelled in com- 
parative mythological studies, meaning to find a common 
Aryan religion of nature worship as the basis of Indian, Iranian, 
Greek, Roman, and German religion. 

There could be no doubt that Agni is the fire, Surya the sun, 
etc. But for many gods the case is not so simple. Various 
natural phenomena were ascribed to Varuna, Indra and other 
gods, and the theory of a simple nature worship could not 
stand closer investigation. Ludwig®® maintained that the religion 
of the Vedic rsis had already passed the stage of a worship 
of natural phenomena and he compared it with Hebrew religion. 
A greater influence obtained the reaction of Bergaigne. He 
saw that RV was not at all childish and simple but had a 
most complex character, and he stated that it was impossible 
not to take account of its liturgical function. Yet he did not 
want to abandon the traditional interpretation of the gods as 
representing natural phenomena. So he drew the conclusion 
that the sacrifice was an “imitation de certains ph6nom6nes 


S6 I jy opinions on the value of Indian tradition, in tlie 

first place the commentaries of SXyana, for modern Vedic interpretation, 
have been most divergent. See e. g. Pischel-Geldner op. cit. I p. Ill ff; 
Regnaud, Le Rig-v^da (189'2) p. 1 ff; Griffith, The hymns of the Rigveda 
2nd ed. I (1896) p. IX ff. Sorensen, Til SpdrgsmMet om Iditya’eme, 
Fe&tskrift t. V. Thomsen (1894) p. 840, expresses the opinion held by the 
majority of the scholars, when saying that Sayan a is not a keen philo- 
logist, but a fairly respectable theologian. 

The classical Indian division of the gods knows three classes: the 
gods of the sky, those of the air, and those of the earth. Cf AV X. 9. 12 
and Keith, Indian mythology, Mythology of all races 6 (1917) p. 15. 

Die Herahkunft des Feuers und des GOttertranks (1859) passim. 

Der Rigveda III (im) p. 262 f. 

La religion v^dique I — III (ISTS — 83) passim. 
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c6Iestes. . . . Les rites sont ]<a reproduction r^elle sur la terre 
des actes qui s’accomplissent dans le ciel.”^“ The hymns belong 
to the liturgy, and the liturgy is necessary for upholding the 
course of nature. Bergaigne constructed a most learned system 
of masculine and feminine natural phenomena, having their 
counterparts in the sacrifice. 

This system has not been accepted by later scholars, but the 
view of the RVhymns as complex liturgical hymns has proved 
an indisputable truth. It now became an important task to 
weigh against one another the liturgical and the naturalistic 
factors. Barth spoke of the preeminently sacerdotal character 
of the hymns, mainly clinging to the traditional interpretation, 
however. Regnaud brought the liturgical points of view to 
absurd extremes. Vodskov ** saw in RV a fight between a wor- 
ship centered around man and his soul and a worship centered 
around natural phenomena. The former religion stresses the 
importance of the sacrifice, and ite gods are Agni and Soma, 
just being fire and soma juice, and not any celestial pheno- 
mena. On this point Vopskov was in opposition to Bergaigne. 
This sacrificial religion becomes victorious, and dominates the 
following religious evolution in India. The worship of nature 
is forced back, and RV is full of nature godsi, who gradually 
lose their importance. 

The results of the researches in the religion of RV of the 
nineteenth century were masterly collected by Oldenberg.^* His 

« Op. cit. I p. VIII f. 

« Les religions de I’Inde (IST^— 81), Oeuvres de Auguste Barth I 
(1914) p. 4. 

" Regnaud op. cit. Some examples may be given of his absurd inter- 
pretations: p. 144 ff brahmm = “libation”; p. 161 ff prthkn = “la libation 
en taut que conlante et non enflamm6e”; p. 185 ff rta = “la libation en 
tant que mise en mouvement, couMe”. 

“ Vodskov op. cit. p. 12, and passim. 

** Die Religion des Veda (1894). Two other works of the same col- 
lecting type appeared, about the same time: Hardy, Die vedisch-brahma- 
nifiohe Periode (1896); Hopkins, The religions of India (1895). 
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own contribution was mainly his use of comparative ethnology 
for the understanding of the primitive background/® 

In this century the discussions on the religion of RV have 
continued mainly along the old lines but also other methods of 
interpretation have been tried. Bloomfield especially has stressed 
the liturgical character of the hymns,^® speaking, however, 
also a great deal about nature worship. Deshmukh^^ writes that 
RV “represents a comparatively exalted form of a purer faith 
based on nature worship” and speaks of an evolution from a 
lofty nature worship to a hieratic religion centered around the 
sacrifice/® A reaction against the naturalistic interpretation is 
demonstrated by e. g. GOotert,^® Hocart and Otto.®® Hocakt 
vindicates that the ritualistic interpretation in the Brahmanas 
is to be preferred to the modern naturalistic one, and finishes 
his dealing with India by saying/- “All we can at present 
suggest as regards India is that the gods in their earliest forms 
are concepts or ideas somewhat like the ideas of Plato, only 
studied from the purely practical point of view of agriculture, 
not for the more abstract purpose of exploring the foundations 
of human knowledge.” As Bergaigne so Masson-Oursel tries 
to unite the naturalistic and ritualistic points of view: “Exeg^se 

Cf Oldenberg, Aus Indien und Iran (1899) p. 55 ff and Vedaforschung 
(1905) p. 68. 

The religion of the Veda (1908) p. 6S ff and passim. Cf earlier by 
the same author: Contributions' to the interpretation of the Veda I, JAOS 
15 (1891) p. 144 f. 

The origin and development of religion (1933) p, 198. Cf p. 268, 
317, etc. 

Two other general treatises dealing with the religion of RV in the 
ordinary way may be mentioned: Griswold, The religion of tlie Rigveda 
(1923); Keith, The religion and philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads 
(1925). 

Der arische WeltkOnig (1923) e. g. p. 38 f. 

Das Geftthl dee Oberweltlichen (1932) p. 125 ff. 

Kingship (1927) p, 207 ff. 

P. 230. 

L’Inde antique (1933) p. 147. 
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aatiiraliste d’antan, exdg^se ritualiste plus r^cente en Europe, 
mais elassique dans le Bralunanisme indigene, pourraient s’inter- 
preter plus profonddment comme aspects schematises d’une r6a- 
lit6 unique’’. Barnett^* has tried an euhemeristic method ex- 
plaining e. g. Indra as an ancient deified king. To Konow, the 
Vodic gods are powers, potencies, at work in nature as well as 
in human relations.®® Yaruna, whom I shall deal with more 
below in chapter III, has by Soderblom®® been interpreted as 
formed after the model of man without any connections with 
natural phenomena. This idea — represented also by e. g. 
GOftert®’' — is 'Combined by Heimann as ^^microcosmical” with 
the nature interpretation as “macrocosmical”, and the combina- 
tion of these two views is regarded as a typically Indian trait.®® 

The connections between RV and AY are close.®® Many 
hymns appear in both collections. Yet the main character of 
the Saihhitas differs. EY has a stamp of official solemness, and, 


5^ Hindu gods and heroes (1922) p. 31 ff. His view is accepted by 
Charpentier e. g. in Indra, MO 25 (1931) p. 18 ff. 

Die Inder, Lehrhuch der Religionsgeschichte begrtindet von Chan- 
tepie de la Saussaye, 4. Aufl. 11 (1925) p. 21, 34. 

Gudstrons uppkomst (1914) p. 164 ff. Germ, transl.: Das Werden 
des Gottesglaubens (1916) p. 172 ff. 

Gukteet op. cit. p. 97 ff, esp. p. 117. 

Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens (1930) p. 23 ff. 

For the study of RV I have had good use of the handy translation 
by Griffith, The hymns of the Rigveda, 2nd ed. (1896—^). I have 
als-o consulted the following German translations: Grassmann, Rig- Veda 
(1876^77), the whole RV; Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda (1913), 
selected hymns; Geujkee, Der Rigveda (1923), mandalas I—IV, Ail my 
quotations from Yedic texts are directly translated from the originals 
(for editions see Bibliography). As a rule I have not stated when my 
interpretations differ from the translations consulted. 

The SEmaveda SamMtl need not be especially dealt with in the 
present study. The majority of its stanzas are found in RV, and the 
few new ones (translated in Ludwig, Der Rigveda III p. 419 ff) do not 
give any new aspect to our subject. 
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on th© whole, its hymns have liturgically their place in the 
great sacrificies.®^ AV consists mainly of charms and spells 
used to drive away disease and other evils in private life. The 
popular religion that it shows us may most probably be a 
mixture of Aryan and pre- Aryan beliefs. Ghose“‘‘ tries to 
vindicate that AV is the first, unwritten Samhita, intended for 
the use of Aryan Brahmans in the non- Aryan Vratya-country, 
but his constructions are very loosely founded. Oldenberg®® 
makes a sharp distinction between the existing AV and its 
content. The content has a primitive magical character and is 
older than EV, whereas the book is decidedly younger. 
Deshmukh®^ protests ag^ainst this view, claiming a spiritual 
evolution from EV, which according to him is free from all 
magic, to the magical AV. Scherman ®® has treated the philo- 
sophical hymns of AV together with those of EV, and asserts 
(p. 92 f) that they have been composed in the same period as 
the early Upanisads. That AV cannot belong to a special period 
in the religious evolution has been clearly stated especially by 
Bloomfield,®® whose reaction against the too simply made divi- 
sions between various periods of Vedic religion ought to have 
been more widely followed than has been the case: “To mass 
the testimony of the AV at any one point, to speak, except for 
occasional convenience, of the period of the AV, seems an even 

By right RV is called “a hymnbook for use at the hieratic ritual 
services” in Edgehton, The Upanisads: what do they seek and why?, 
JAOS 49 (1929) p. 107. Of Andersen, Livet efter DBden (1915)' p. 14. 

“ Indo-Aryan literature p. 115 f. 

Die Religion des Veda, 2. Aufl. (1917) p. 16. 

“ Deshmukh op. cit. p. 57 ff. 

Philosophische Hymnen aus der Rig- und Atharva-veda-sanhitS 
(1887). On the philosophical texts of AV cf also Edqeeton, The philoso- 
phical material of the AtharvaVeda, Studies in honor of M. Bloomfield 
(1929) p. 117 ff. 

“ The Atharvaveda (1899) p. 4. Cf Barth, Oeuvres I p. 41. Contrary 
opinion e. g. in Arnold, The RigVeda and AtharvaVeda, JAOS 22 (1901) 
p. 309 ff. 
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more pernicious error than the bundling together of the facts 
of the so-called ‘Rigvedic’ period into one package, separate 
from all the rest of the early Brahmanic antiquity”.®'^ 

RV and AV are more easy of access than YV, the liturgical 
formulas of which have mostly repelled scholars from close in- 
vestigation. Many RV-stanzas return in these texts and are 
applied in a way that shows their secondary use, but on the 
other hand many formulas are very possibly as old as many 
RV-hymns. We cannot speak of any large cleft between the 
religion of RV and that of YV, as one of the foremost scholars, 
ScHROEDER, does when writing:®® “Der Geist, der diese ganze 
weitschichtige Literatur der Yajurveden und der daran sich 
schliessenden Brahmana’s beherrscht, ist so grundverschieden 
von demjenigen, der uns in so vielen Hymnen des Rigveda 
erfrischt und erhebt, dass wir bald zu der Erkenntnis gelangen: 
Hier hat eine ganz neue Epochs des geistigen und socialen 
Lebens Platz gegriffen, die Art des Empfindens und Denkens 
ist in ihrem innersten Kerne eine andere geworden. Eine 
schwiile, dumpfe Luft weht uns aus diesen priesterlichen Wer- 
ken entgegen; verschwunden ist der frische Hauch der Tiber das 
Land der fiinf StrQme dahinzog.” As we have seen, the opinion 
of the simple freshness of RV has become much modified. So 
Oldenberg cannot make the cleft so large, and he stresses that 
“fiir die Zeit des Rgveda stellen ausdriickliche Zeugnisse die 
Existenz von Yajusspruchen fest”.®® Yet “im ganzen kommt 
eben in diesen Spriichen eine verglichen mit der Bliitezeit des 
vedischen GOtterglaubens offenbar jtlngeren Denkweise zu 
Wort.’”® 


For the quotations from AV I have mostly accepted the translations 
in Whitkey AV. 

” Indians Literatur und Cultur (1887) p. 92. 

“ Die Religion des Veda, 2. Aufl. p. 14. 

™ Ib. p. 15. — In the present atudy I have mostly used the Samhita 
of the White Yajurveda, VS, translated by Griffith, The texts of the 
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Like ScHROEDER in -the quotatian above, so most scholars 
treat YV together with the Brahmanas. Weber has been a 
pioneer in these studies.'^^ MOller'^^ ascribes the Brahmaiia 
period to 800 — 600 B. C., but later scholars are inclined to more 
remote datesJ® Hillebrandt, until now the best authority on 
Vedic rituals/'^ speaks of 1200 — 1000 as a more probable date.'^® 
With YV the Brahmanas have shared the contempt of Western 
scholars. Hopkins’^® uses such words as ‘foolish’, ‘trash’, ‘con- 
fused jumble’, when writing of them. Oonsequently they have 
been very superficially dealt with in the general works on 
Vedic religion, and there are not many treatises entirely devoted 
to them. Levi wrote La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas 
(1898) and quoted many parallel texts from various Brahmanas, 
thus showing that the contents of them are mainly identical. 
In Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana-Texte (1919) Oldeuberg 
tried to describe the curious way of thinking that dominates 
in the Brahmana age. His treatise does not deal much with the 
religious questions. 

Nowadays the scholars of comparative religion are more in- 
terested in liturgy than earlier generations. A proof of this is 
Buschardt, Vrtra (1945), describing the fight between Indr a and 
Vrtra as a ritual fight taking place in the Soma sacrifice. 
Buschardt stresses that often the content of the Brahmanas 
seems to be as ancient as the oldest parts of RV, even though 
the Brahmanas as complete works are younger (p. 8). As he 

White Yajurveda (1899). For the study of the Black Yajurveda I have 
consulted Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School (1914). 

See especially Indische Studien, ed. by him 1850 ff. 

A historj^ of ancient Sanskrit literature p. 445. 

Some keep to the dates of Muller, e.g. Keith, The age of the 
Rigveda, CHI 1 (192^) p. 112 f. 

See especially his Ritual-litteratur (1897). 

Die Anschauungen iiber das Alter des llgveda, ZDMG 81 (1927) 
p. 73. 

The religions of India (1895) p. 176 ff. Cf Muller op. cit. p. 889. 
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deals exclusively with the rOle played by Vrtra in the Soma- 
sacrifice, his work has only a restricted importance.'^’^ 

The Aranyakas and Upanisads are often nothing but con- 
cluding parts of the Brahmanas, but they are usually treated 
apart, which is certainly justified. Of them the Upanisads have 
the greater interest, the Aranyakas having the character either 
of Brahmana or Upanisad. The Western interpretations of the 
Upanisads have mainly followed the commentaries of Samara, 
but it must be borne in mind that other Indian philosophers 
have been able to find support for differing philosophical 
systems in the same texts. Often evidently Samkara finds 
more of his own system in the Upanisads than these permit. 
The fact is that the Upanisads do not contain a fixed system 
but are full of contradictory statements. By Deussen,^® these 
contradictions are regarded as aberrations from the essential 
system, but this opinion has been rejected by the majority of 
scholars.’® In contrast to the previous English translator 
Gough, who likewise clings very closely to Samkara, Deussen 
values the Upanisads immensely. He finds in them the same 
ideas as in the West have been advanced by his revered 
teachers, Kant and Schopenhauer.®® Even on this matter his 

Also in the study of the Brahmanas I have mainly kept to the 
White Yajurveda, and I have had much help from the translation by 
Egqeling, The Satapatha-BrUhmapa (1682 — 1900*). 

AGP L 2 (189e) p. 858 and passim. 

^ E.g. Edoerton, Sources of the fiiosofy of the Upanisads, JAOS 86 
(19*17) p. 197 ff; Tuxen, Be ^Idste Upanishader I (1921) p. XVII f; 
Dasgupta, a history of Indian philosophy 1 (1922) p. 41 f ; Radhakrishnan, 
Indian philosophy I 2nd ed. (1929) p. 139 ff. 

The philosophy of the Upanishads (1882). 

AGP 1. 2 p. 89. 

The words of Schopenhauee on the Oupnekhat of Duperron are well 
known: ist die belohnendeste und erhehendeste Lektiire, die (den 

Urtext ausgenommen) auf der WeLt mOglich ist: sie ist der Trost meines 
LfObens gew^en und wird der meines Sterbens sein.” Parerga und 
Faralipomena 11 § 184, SimtHche Werke VI (1989) p. 422. 
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views have on the whole been rejected. Other scholars have 
found that the Upanisads must not be understood apart from 
Vedic religion and sacrifice. Especially Heimann has been eager 
to show that the Indian way of thinking is in no way com- 
parable to that of the West, in her reaction going further than 
most other scholars. 

As to chronological questions, MOller does not believe that 
there existed a “period of the Upanisads” in the evolution of 
Vedic religion, letting the “Brahmana period”, 800 — 600 B. C., 
be succeeded by the “Sutra period”, 600 — 200 B. C.®^ Deussen 
tries to give a relative chronology which has been on the whole 
accepted. Evidently the texts have various ages, and not only 
the texts as such, but even the minor parts of them, which may 
have existed as loose memorial verses or tracts long before they 
were collected into Upanisads.®^ The oldest Upanisads, e. g. 
Brh., are inseparable from the Brahmanas. The younger ones 
are free philosophical tracts, for which “Upanisad” has become 
a general term. Thus we have got a great number of Upanisads 
of varying character, Muktika-upanisad mentions 108 of them,®® 
Deussen has translated 60, but as the really canonical Upani- 

^ E. g. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, (1915) p. 15; Hille- 
BRANDT, Aus Brahma^ias und Upanigaden (1921) p. 1 ff; Tuxen op. cit. I 
p. XII ff. 

Heimann op. cit. passim. Cf her review of Senartt, Brhad-araijyaka- 
upanisad (1934), JRAS mi p. 501 ff. 

A history of ancient Sanskrit literature p. 244. 

«« AGP L2 p. 22 ff. 

Belvalkar-Ranade, History of Indian philosophy II (19i27) p. 90' ff, 
goes very far in the attempts to make a relative chronology even for 
the small parts^ of which the Upanisads consist. 

Bee Deussen, Seohzig Upanishad’s (1897) p. 532 f. Tlie number 108 
returns often in India as a holy number. The rosary of the Vai§oavas 
has 108 heads, see Monier-Willums, Brahmanism and Hinduism (1B87) 
p. 117. In the legends^ on Buddha we hear of 108 Brahmans, see Tuxen, 
Buddha (1928) p. 51. 

Deussen op. cit. 


sads we need not count more tlian the 13, translated by HuME^^h 
Brh., Chand., Taitt., Ait., Kaus., Kena, Katha, Isa, Mund., 
Prasna, Mandtikya, Svet., Maitri. Among these especially the 
two last ones show many resemblances with Samkhya and 
Buddhism.®^ Maitri is certainly later than Buddha,®^ and scholars 
generally hold this to be the case with Svet, too.®^ 

When the Upanisads have been regarded as a philosophical 
reaction against priestly Brahmanism, it has been natural to 
believe that they represent a kind of laymen’s revolution. This 
view, set forth by Deussen^^ and Garbe®^ and accepted by 
others,^® is supported by the fact that in the Upanisads the 
Ksatriyas often appear cleverer than the Brahmans. But it has 
been rejected by the majority of scholars.®’^ The Upanisads are 
too closely knit to the Brahmanas to permit any talk of revolu- 
tion. All their important ideas have developed out of the 
Brahmanas, where their roots can be seen. The whole Veda is 
evidently Brahmanical, composed and handed down by Brah- 
mans. The fact that laymen play such an important r61e in the 


The thirteen principal Upanishads (19S1). 

On the relations between Ka^ha and Buddhism see e. g. Oldenberg, 
Buddha, 8, — 9 , Aufl. (1921) p. 58 ff; Charpentiee, Kathaka Upanisad, 
lA 57 (1928) p. 207; Glasenapp, Buddhism in the Kathaka Upanisad?, 
NIA 1 (1938-39) p. 138 ff. 

82 ^eber, Ak. Vorl. tiber indische Literaturgeschichte (1852), 2. Aufl. 
(187'6) p. 106 ff; MacDonell, A history of Sanskrit literature (1900) p. 
230; Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden p. 205 f. 

®® Oldenberg op. cit. p. 273; Hauschild, Die iSveta^vatara-Upanisad 
(1927). p. 76 f. 

®* AGP 1.2 p. 17 ft 

®® Beitr^e zur indischen Kulturgeischichte (1903) p. 3ff. 

®® E.g. GrOnbegh, Indiske mystikere (1925) p. 60 ff. 

®’' E. g. Oltramare, L’historie des id6es th6osophiques I (1906) p. 64 ff; 
Oldenberg op. cit. p. 166 ff; Edgebton, Sources of the filosofy of the 
Upanisads, JAGS 86 (1917) p. 202; Tuxen, De geldste Upanishader I p. 
XII; La VallEe-Poussin, Indo-europ6ens (1924) p. 271 f ; Strauss, Indische 
Philosophie (1925) p. 43 f; Belvalkar-Ranade op. cit, p. 137; A. Geiger, 
Die indo-arische Gesellschaftsordnung (1935) p. 74 ff. 
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Upaniaads shows that the boundaries between the classes were 
not in all respects insurpassable. 

The Upaniaads are the Vedanta, the end of the Veda. With 
them the real sruti ends.®® For the study of Vedic religion also 
the Sutras, belonging to smTt% are of importance. In this study 
I shall hardly refer to them, however, being mainly concerned 
only with the real “Veda”. As to the age of the Sutras, this 
is as difficult to decide as is that of other ancient Indian texts. 
Moller dated the »Sutra periods about 600 — 200 B. 0.®® We 
may take for granted, however, that many of the rules for the 
sacrifice and for the social life were valid long before they 
were collected into the existent Sutras. 

This short review of Vedic research, from the days of Roth 
and MOller until now, might have shown that the main interest 
of the scholars has been concentrated on the question of the 
historical development of the Vedic ideas.^ They have tried 
to divide the Vedic age into different periods, answering to the 
different Vedic texts: aRgvedic period, aBrahmana period, etc. 
Sometimes warning voices have been raised against this method, 
but on the whole it has dominated the research. Thus has been 
gained a view of the religious evolution in ancient India, har- 
monizing with the scheme of modern dogmatical evolutionism. 
Comparative ethnology has furnished the idea of the primitive 
beginnings, of which traces are found especially in AV. Then 
a time of worship of the powers of nature is supposed to have 
followed: the “Rgvedie age”. After the priestly aberrations of 
the Brahmanas, the philosophical religion of the Upanisads 
develops. The philosopher succeeds the priest.® 


88 Of WiNTEENiTZ, GescMchte der indischen Litteratur I (1908) p. 60. 
See above p. 15. 

^ A contrary opinion has HOsino, who in Die Inder von Boghaz-kOi 
p, 152, accuses the Indianists of having too small an interest in history. 

® For typical expressions of this view of Vedic religion see e. g. 
Oldenberg, Aus Indien und Iran (1899) p. 69 ff, and Die Lehre der 
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In many kinds of research there is nowadays a reaction 
against the too simple solutions of evolutionism.® So the time 
has come to shake its hold even of Vedic research. There has, 
of course, been a development of ideas in the Vedic age, but 
it has not followed the simple course that is indicated by the 
various Vedic books or by the evolutionistic scheme. The 
different parts of the Veda are chronologically mixed with one 
another. The division between them is not mainly chronological 
but systematical: RV is the book of official hymns, AV contains 
texts belonging to private rites, YV contain formulas for the 
official ritual, the Brahmanas are priestly commentaries to 
these rituals, the Upanisads are treatises intended for medita- 
tion, treating the sacrifice allegorically or completely abandon- 
ing it. 

In order to get rid of the grip on Vedic research, held by 
dogmatical evolutionism, it seems useful, however, to treat 
the Vedic religion also from other aspects than that of the 
historical development of its ideas. In this book I shall try 
to deal with the Vedic religion as a structural whole.^ As the 
framework of this structure I regard the system of various 
stages of life, a^amas. In its fully developed form,® which 
is not described in the proper Veda, this system prescribes 
that an orthodox Braliman life shall be divided into four stages^ 
the names of which vary in different texts. After his second birth 
the young Brahman enters his disciplehood, hrahmacarya. 
Having learnt his Veda as a brahniacarin^ he becomes a house- 
holder, grhastha. As such a one he shall fulfill his social duties, 
in first rank marry, beget sons and perform the sacrifices with 


Upanishadeu p. 190'; MagDonell, A history of Sanskrit literature (1900) 
p. 29 ff, and Vedic religion, ERE 12 (19^) p. 601 f. 

* Cf WiDENGREN, Evolutionism and the problem of the origin of 
religion, Ethnos 10 (1946) p. 57 ff. 

* Deshmukh op. cit. p. 58 means* that such a behaviour is a great error. 
^ Met with in the minor Upanisads, e. g. Jabala 4, in the Dharmasutras, 

e. g. Gautama III. 2, Vasistha VIL 1—2, etc. 
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which the Samhitas and Brahmanas deal. After these two 
stages comes that of vanaprastha^ forest-dweller, and finally 
that of parivrajaka^ wanderer.® Other names for the Brahman 
in the last of these stages are e. g. samnyasin^ ascetic, and 
bhiksu^ beggar. The two last stages are not clearly differen- 
tiated in the texts.'^ The stage of a forest-dweller may be 
regarded as a transition from the life of a householder to that 
of a hermit who abandons all worldly desires and interests, 
spending his time not with the fulfilling of familiar and sacri- 
ficial duties but with meditations and discussions of high 
spiritual topics. 

This division of life must be the result of orthodox Brahma- 
nical systematization.® To what extent it is intended to be 
a rule also for others than Brahmans is not altogether clear.® 
Even among the Brahmans themselves it was certainly mainly 
a theory, practised in its completeness only by a minority. But 
as a framework of the religious ideas it has been of immense 
importance during the whole history of India, and it colours 
Hinduism even to-day.^^ It seems Justifiable to regard it as a 
Brahmanical attempt to unite the interests of the social and 
ritual life with those of the meditative one. The origins of the 


* So the stages are called by Vasistha. 

’ See e. g. Gautama IILB with the commentary of Haradatta, trans- 
lated in Bohler, The sacred laws of the Aryas I (1<879') p. 190. Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha (1899) p. 218 f, means* that the difference be- 
tween the two stages consists in the fact that the forest-dweller practises 
austerities, tapas, while the wanderer does not. Of further Deussen, A^rama, 
ERE 2 (1909) p, 130, and, for similar circumstances related in the Jatakas, 
Fick, Die sociale Gliederung im nordOstlichen Indien zu Buddha’s Zeit 
(1897) p. 126 f. 

® ScHROEDER Op. cit. p. 205 f; Hardy op. cit. p. 212, etc. 

® Of e. g. ScHROEDER op, cit. p. 201 ff ; Deussen op. cit. p. 128 f. 

Cf e. g. A. Geiger op. cit p. 194 ff. 

“ See e. g. Radhakrishnan, Eastern religions and Western thought 
(1939) p. 378 ff. 
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latter have been much discussed/^ Also the possibility of an 
inheritance from the Indus culture has been proposed/® The 
Siva figure in the position of a yogin, found at Mohenjo-daro, 
is a hint of the existence of the art of meditation in pre-Aryan 
India. A find of a head with the eyes directed to the top of 
the nose is another hint. Perhaps the asrama system signifies 
the meeting between the life-loving invaders and the aborigines 
among whom there were people weary of life and intent on 
introspection. The love of life characteristic of the invaders 
obtained its place in the social stage of life, while the introspec- 
tive speculations were given their due place in the last stage 
when the social duties had already been fulfilled. 

In the Veda we see the asrama system under development. 
The foundation of it is the contrast between the village, grama, 
as the center of social life, and the wild forest, the jungle, 
aranya, with its special forms of life. 

In the ritual parts of the Veda we do not find much mention 
of this contrast. Even less the word a&rama appears. The 
words grama and. aranya occur now and then, however. Grama 
signifies a typical Indian settlement. When Wost^* tries to 
show that certain Vedic hymns originate outside India, he 
means that a symptom of the higher age of these hymns is the 
fact that grama is not mentioned in them. In RV the contrast 
between grama and aranya appears in the famous Purusa- 
hymn, X. 90, probably one of the youngest hymns in RV. There 
stanza 8 (— AV XIX. 6. 14) speaks of animals belonging to 
the forest {aranya), i. e. wild ones, and animals belonging to 
the village {gramya), i. e. tame ones. Another well-known 
hymn from the tenth mandala of RV, X. 146, is directed to a 


“ See e. g. Dedssen, AGP 1. 2 p. 843; La Vallee-Poossin op. cit. p. 
290 ff. 

“ Chanda, Survival of the prehistoric civilisation of the Indus valley 
(1900) p. 25 ff. Contrary opinion, e. g. Hauer, Glaubensgeschichte der 
Indogermanen I (1987) p. 278 ff. 

“ tJber das Alter des Kgveda, WZKM 34 (1927) p. 211. 
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female forest divinity, Aranyani. In the first stanza the rsi 
asks: “Why dost thmi not seek our village {grmnay\ and in 
st. 6 Aranyani is called “the mother of the beasts (mrgay\ In 
AV we find grama and aranya side by side in XII. 1. 56, 
mentioned in a way that reminds one of the confessions of 
sin appearing in YV. Thus e. g. in VS XX. 17 we meet the 
expression “whatever sin we have committed in village {grama) 
and in forest {aranya^ (cf below p. 154 ff). In TS that whieh 
comes from the village and that which comes from the forest 
are contrasted e. g. in V. 2. 9. 3: “That food, the curds {dadhi)^ 
is of the village {grdmya)^ honey (is) of the forest {dranyay\ 

Such mention of the word aranya does not tell us anything 
of a meditative life in the forest, however. Nor have the 
Samhitas much to say of such an ascetic life in other texts, not 
using the word aranya. The hymn RV X. 136, speaking of a 
mmi may be mentioned, further the obscure Vratyadiymns 
in AV 

In the Brahmanas the ideas dominating the forest stage of 
life are prepared in many ways, a fact which shall be dealt 
with below. Here I only want to mention a passage, which 
may be interpreted as a hint of a meditative stage of life. In 
SB XII. 4. 1, 1 it is said that people are delivered {mucyante) 
from the .sacrificial duties not only by death {mrtyu) but also 
by old age (jard). 

The Aranyakas are generally believed to have got their name 
from the fact that they were intended for the forest life of the 
hermit.^® Oldenberg, however, eagerly objects to this view.^*^ 


For the interpretation of these hymns and of other texts more or 
less clearly speaking of similar phenomena, see Hauer, Die Anfinge der 
YogarPraxis (1922). 

Mcller, A history of ancient Sanskrit literature p. SlBf; Jaoobi, 
BrEhmamsm, ERE 2 (1900) p. 802; Radhakrishnan, Indian philosophy I 
p, 65, etc. 

Zur Religion und Mythologie des Veda, NGG Phil. hist. KI. 1915 

p,mti 
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He means that they are called Aranyakas, because the teacher 
goes out to the forest with his disciples, when these texts are 
to be studied. Probably Oldenberg is right. The essential forest- 
texts, the Upanisads, derive their name from upa-ni-^dati “sit 
down with somebody to something”, and the name seems mainly 
to indicate the sitting down of the disciples with their teacher.^® 
This does not exclude, however, that Aranyakas as well as 
Upanisads are intended for the last, meditative stage of life, 
and that their names are intended to point in this direction, 
too. Perhaps Oloenberg makes his opposition against the 
ordinary opinion more violent than there is need of. In the 
Vedic language names and appellations have most often not 
one, clearly definable sense, but are meant to give several 
associations. The Aranyakas and Upanisads were taught in 
the disciple-stage, but were to be practised first in the hermit- 
stage. For this reason they were regarded as secret texts 
{rahasya).^^ 

A good example of a play on the word aranya is furnished 
by Chand. VIIL 5. 4: “Only they who find those two seas, Ara 
and Nya in the Brahman-world through the brahmacarya — 
only they possess that Brahman-world.” Also the esoteric parts 
of the Veda are learnt in the disciplehood, but their aims are 
reached first in the forest stage, which in the preceding passage 
is called aranydycma. 

We find the contrast between a p^mma-life and an aranya- 
life clearly expressed e. g. in Chand. V. 10. 1 ff. The hermits, 
living in the forest {aranya)^ go to Brahman and are delivered 
from the feared return to this world.^® Those, however, who 
live in the village {grama) ^ fulfilling their sacrificial duties, 
go to the moon from which they return to a new life on earth. 

On the transition from village-life to forest-life we can read 
in Brh. IV. 5. 1 — 2 (cf Brh. II. 4. 1). There Yijnavalkya is said 

^ Moller op. cit. p. SIS f. 

Of Deussen, AGP 1.2 p. 4ff, and Sechzig Upanishad’s p, 12. 

Cf L2.11. 
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to be on the point of commencing another mode of life {vrtta) 
and he says to hiis wives: “I am about to wander forth {pra- 
vraiisyan) from thm state (sthana).^^ The word sthma may 
mean nothing but “place”, but also “stage of life”. As usual 
it is very possible that the text intends a double association. 

The verb meaning “wander forth” in this text, pra-vrajati^ 
returns in Brh. IV. 4, 22 in the name of the forest-dweller, 
pravrajin: “On knowing him (Atman) one becomes an ascetic 
(muni). Desiring him as their world, wanderers (pravrajin) 
wander forth (pravrajanti).^’' The passage goes on with de- 
scribing how men abandoned all desires and went away to live 
the life of beggars (bMksdcarya). 

The transition from the life as a disciple to that of a house- 
holder is illustrated in Taitt. L 11, where we find words used 
by the teacher when sending away a disciple into village life. 
Among these words there are admonitions to continue the string 
of generation (prajdtantu)^ i. e. to beget sons, and to remember 
the duties towards gods and fathers, i. e. the sacrifices. 

In Chand. IL 23 we find the stages of disciple, householder 
and hermit mentioned together, though not in their chronological 
order. “Tliere are three branches of duty (dharmaskandha). 
Sacrifice, study, almsgiving — that is the first. Austerity 
(tapa$)^ indeed, is the second. A brahmacdrin^ dwelling in the 
house of a teacher, is the third.” The householder-stage is 
characterized by sacrifice, study and almsgiving, then comes 
the hermit-stage, characterized by austerity, and lastly the 
disciple-stage is mentioned. After the quoted words there fol- 
lows an addition “settling himself permanently (cvtyantam) 
in the house of the teacher”. These words seem to indicate the 
state of a naisthika brahmacdrin^ one who remains in the house 
of the teacher instead of going out to the householder-stage.^^ 


Excluded (alter Bohtlingk, iChlndogjopaniskad, 186^, p. 22) in. 
Senart, ChEndogya-upanifad (1900) p. 28. 

Cf Donati, Maestri e scokri nelFIndia brahmanica (1888) p. 47 f. 
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Such a possibility is indicated even in the Sutra-texts,^^ although 
the normal orthodox way remains the passing through the dif- 
ferent stages.^‘ After this mention of the three stages the 
Upanisad continues: “All these become possessors of good 
worlds. He who stands firm in Brahman attains freedom from 
death (amrtatva)”. These words have been interpreted so,“® 
that they mean, that the Brahman-knower stands outside the 
stages, just as in Svet. VI. 21 he is called at^a§ramin.~^ Later, 
the Brahman-knower should have been incorporated in the 
asrama system as the top of it. There is, however, a possibility 
of understanding the text in another way. It may mean that 
just he who passes all stages is the one who stands firm in 
Brahman and attains salvation. As often in the Upanisads the 
meaning of the text is not quite clear, and every interpretation 
remains something of a construction. 

Also the last words of Chand. (VIII. 15) deserve to be quoted 
in this connection: “He who according to the rule has learned 
the Veda and returned from the house of his teacher, having 
done the due work for the teacher,*^ and in a house of his own 
{kutumba) continues his own study in a clean place and pro- 
duces disciples; he who has concentrated all his senses upon 
Atman; he who is harmless (ahiriisat) towards all things else- 
where than at holy places — he, indeed, who lives thus through- 
out his life (ayics), reaches the Brahman-world and does not 
return again.” In these words at the dismissal of a pupil we 
hear first how the pupil shall become a householder after 
leaving the teacher. In that stage he shall continue his studies 
and produce disciples {dharmika, perhaps also sons characteriz- 


“ See Jolly, Recht uad Sitte (18&6) p. 148. 

“ On the variations of the Mrarm system see Wikternitz, Zur Lehre 
von den ISramas, Festgabe H. Jacobi (1906) p. 016 ff. 

“ Dbdssbn, Sechzig Upanishad’s p. 97, and AGP 1. 0 p. 57; Wintebjutz 
op. cit. p. 217. This interpretation is in accordance vith Sa&kaea. 

“ Of Straoss op. cit. p. 09. 

” The text is here somewhat obscure. See Senart op. cit. p. 121. 
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ed by dharma). After that we hear of the duty of concentrating 
all senses on Atman, and this may be an allusion to the last 
stage of life.^® For the whole life ahimsa is a rule, but exception 
is made for the sacrifices due in the social stage of life. He 
who lives thus his whole life according to orthodox rule, reaches 
the Brahman-world, i. e. gains final salvation.^® He is delivered 
from that which in the Upanisads is regarded as a great evil: 
returning after death to a new life on earth. 

In this book I shall treat Vedic religion with special attention 
fixed on the importance of the division between a social life 
in the village and a meditative life in the forest, the division 
on which the asrama system is built. We shall see that this 
aspect is prolific for the study of Vedic religion in its very 
centre, the question of salvation. As a rule the treatises on 
Vedic religion deal mainly with mythology (for EV) or with 
philosophy (for the Upanisads). More central in religion is the 
idea of salvation. The question of salvation must not be treated 
only as a part of philosophy, as does e. g. Deussen, when he 
divides his book on the philosophy of the Upanisads into the 
following four parts: 1) Theology or the doctrine of Brahman, 
2) Cosmology or the doctrine of the universe, 3) Psychology or 
the doctrine of the soul, 4) Eschatology or the doctrine of trans- 
migration and salvation and the way thither. 

Salvation, moksa^ is a fundamental conception of all 


28 Deussen, AGP 1.2 p. 33S and l^rama, ERE 2 p. 130, means that 
Chand. VIIL15 spealts only of the gfhastha, 

Steauss op. eit. p. 57, 61, regards this acceptance of the social life 
as an aberration from the central teachings of the Upanisads. But many 
statements in the Upanisads seem to show that the social stage of life 
is regarded as a normal precursor of the meditative one. Some have 
already been quoted. Perhaps paravara, the higher and the lower, in 
Mupd- L 1. 2, II. 2. 8 may bo interpreted in this way. Of ako M 9^11, 
treated below p. 165 f. 

AGP 1.2. 

Often used with prefixes: ati-^ etc. Of below. 
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Indian religions, as it may be said to be a fundamental concep- 
tion of every religion.^^ Salvation, deliverance, release, such 
words say nothing in themselves, however. Everything depends 
on the sense given to the evil from which man seeks deliver- 
ance, and to the good he wants to obtain. Now in Hinduism 
salvation means deliverance from samsara^ the cycle of exist- 
ence, and moksa implies the very definite sense of deliverance 
from this kind of evil. When this evil does not appear we do 
not hear of moksa. Consequently in the treatises of Vedic 
religion salvation is dealt with only in, connection with the 
Upanisads, and there as the final goal of life. 

It does not seem justifiable, however, to speak of salvation 
only when the evil to be delivered from is the cycle of existence. 
In the ritual parts of the Veda other things are regarded as 
evil. In these texts, however, the terms moksa^ mukti hardly 
appear,®® but they are not frequent in the Upanisads either. 
Research in the Vedic ideas of salvation must not be restricted 
to these terms. Betty Hbimann®^ has stressed the fact that 
Indian terms must always be studied together with the verbs 
from which they are derived. Applying this rule to the present 
study, we must observe the use of the verb muncatL^^ And this 
verb occurs in all parts of the Veda. 

On the root nmc Grassmann WB col. 1047 writes: “Die 
Bedeutungsentwicklung unserer Wurzel liegt in RV klar vor. 
Als Grundbedeutung tritt iiberall hervor: dosmachen, losbinden’, 
nimlich jemand von Stricken, Banden freimachen, Oder die 

^ Of Taesohner, Der EriOsungsgedanke in der Religionsgeschichte, 
Morgenland 26 (1^6) p. 1 ff. 

Atimukti appears in II.3. 3. 9. 

Deutung und Bedeutung indischer Terminologie, Atti d. XIX Congr. 
Intern, d. Orientalisti 1935 p. 2®f. 

There is something, but not very much, of this in Davids, Moksa, 
ERE 8 (1915) p. 770 ff, and Geden, Salvation (Hindu), ERE 11 (1920) 
p. IBB ff. As a mb mok§a is dealt with as a state of being, not as the 
actual deliverance from evil. So e. g, Dasgupta, A history of Indian 
philosophy I p. 56; Sircar, Hindu mysticism (1934) p. 321 ff. 
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Strieke, Bande von ihm losmachen, ISsen; in beiden Fugungen 
wird es dann ubertragen auf Befreiung von allerlei Hemmungen 
und Bedrangnissen, wobei das ursprtingliche Bildliclie oft deut- 
lich hervortritt.” The verb is constructed with ablative and 
accusative. As Gbassmann indicates there is no difference of 
sense between the construction: deliver someone (acc.) from 
something (abl.), and release something (aec.) from someone 
(abb). 

Further we observe that muncati is used with various pre- 
fixes without any change of sense: nis-, pra-, vi-, etc. The sense 
is throughout loosen, release, deliver, with the exception that 
the prefix prati- gives the opposite sense: “fasten, bind”. This 
contrast is not sufficiently clearly indicated by Gkassmann. As 
I shall show in the next chapter the texts often use muncati 
when speaking of loosening fetters {pasa) of some kind. How 
prati- gives the verb directly the opposite sense is shown in 
RV VII. 59. 8; “May he be fettered (prati-mucista) in the snares 
ipasa, aco.) of Druh”. In AV this sense is still clearer, e. g. 
AV Y. 14. 3: “Fasten {prati-muncata), 0 gods, the witchcraft 
{krtya) on the witchcraft-maker {krtyakrt), like a necklace”. 
A good example of the contrast between pra-muncati and prati- 
muncati is given in TS III. 1. 4. 4: “May Aditi loosen (pra- 
mumoktu) this snare {pasa). I pay homage to the cattle {pasu), 
to the lord of cattle (paSupati). I cast down the enemy 
(aratiyat), I fasten (prati-muncamf) the snare on him whom 
we hate.” 

Muncati is sometimes used in connection with things that 
have nothing to do with evil. The verb may then express the 
loosening of horses. The fetter from which the horse shall be 
released can be either the one that keeps it from starting with 
its chariot, e. g. RV III. 53. 11 of the horse of Sudas and RV 
V. 62. 1 of the horses of Surya, or the one that keeps it to its 
chariot, e. g. RV 1. 171. 1, where the Maruts are prayed to loosen 
their horses and abide with the sacrificer, and RV X. 160. 1 
where a similar prayer is directed to Indra. In the majority 
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of texts containing some form of muncati, however, we have 
to do with evil of some kind from which the rsi wants to be 
delivered. These various evils will be reviewed in the following 
chapters. But in the Veda muncati has not so special a use 
that it is possible to restrict a research on the Vedic ideas of 
deliverance from evil to the texts containing this verb. Many 
other verbs may be used in the same sense: srathayati, srjati, 
etc. Owing to the fact that muncati has later become the main 
verb for deliver, getting the important derivations muMi, moksa, 
I shall give special attention to the passages containing it, 
however, although also observing other texts. 

Consequently, my task will be to examine the words 
appearing together with muncati and other verbs for deliver. 
The ideas of salvation will in this way be studied from the 
negative aspect: the evil from which deliverance is sought. The 
other sides of the question of salvation; the good that is wanted 
and the way that is believed to bring the worshipper from evil 
to good, will be treated only so much as the main subject of 
the treatise demands. 

With necessity this study will become a study of words. 
There is no other way to an understanding of the Vedic ideas of 
salvation than by examination of the words used in the texts 
speaking of such things. The study of single words is more 
important in Indian religions than elsewhere. I need not spend 
any words on the immense importance attached in the Indian 
tradition from oldest time to the questions of language. I only 
refer to Betty Heimann who is perfectly right when saying: 
“Sprachprobleme sind in Indien Weltanschauungsfragen.’”® 

Ihe task I have given myself can also be briefly expressed 
in the following way. All people in all religions can use the 
well-known Christian prayer: deliver us from evil. Christians 
praying thus may have very different things in their minds. 
An examination of what they mean by evil and deliverance 


“ Heimann op. cit. p. 284. 
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from evil would show us much of the contents of Christianity. 
In the same way the examination of what is meant in other 
religions by these words informs us of essential characteristics 
of these religions. Putting the same central question to various 
religions in this way seems to be the best method of a com- 
parative study. But before a comparative study is attempted 
we must treat the religions apart, trying to find their answers 
to our questions. 

What is regarded as evil in the Veda? From what kinds of 
evil is deliverance sought? These are the questions that I shall 
try to answer in the following chapters. 


II. 


GENERAL EXPRESSIONS 


The classical Sanskrit word for evil is pupa. In Pali the 
word is unaltered, and the holy texts of Buddhism often speak 
of papa in the sense of wrong-doing, sin/ Interpreting the 
various words for evil in the Veda, Sayan a frequently uses 
papa as a gloss/ But in the Vedic texts themselves, papa is 
not very frequent, having no established place in the religious 
terminology. To a certain degree this may be said, however, 
of the derivated papman.^ which appears rather frequently in 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads. 

The word papa itself does not tell us anything of any special 
kind of evil. Its etymology is rather uncertain. Walde-Pokorny ® 
combines it with Gr. calamity, Lat. penwia^ want, but 

even this does not give us much. 

More important it is to examine the use of the word in the 
texts. In RV we find that papa has usually a moral sense. It 
characterizes people as evil-minded. This is the case e. g. in the 
obscure Agni-hymn RV IV. 5. In stanza 5 the rsi speaks of 
lustful women who betray their husbands and who are dwreva^ 
pdpa^ anrta., asatya^ which words Griffith translates with ‘^of 
evil conduct, full of sin, untrue, unfaithful^. 


^ E.g. Dhammapada 1S3. 

* E.g. RV II. 29^.5 {ligas and agha)^ RV IV. 12. 6 {amhas). 
« II p. a 

* The hymns of the Rigveda, 2nd ed. I (1890) p. 401. 



In RV VIIL 61. 11*'^ we meet papa in a similar sense: “We 
are not counted as evil {papa)^ nor as godless {araya) and 
foolish {jadhv)^ when with the Soma juice we make the mighty 
Indra our friend.” The translations of the words parallel to 
papa: araya and jadhu^ are fairly arbitrary, as these words 
are not found anywhere else. Araya^ however, is connected 
with ardti^ ardvan^ etc., reviewed in the next chapter, which 
words express evil things and creatures of a demonical charac- 
ter. The etymology seems to imply a sense of ‘^not giving”^ 
The feminine ardyl appears sometimes as a female demon. 

Used in a clearly ethical sense we find papa in the famous 
dialogue RV X. 10 (cf AV XVIII. 1. 1—16). Yarn! tries to 
persuade her brother to engage in sexual intercourse, but he 
refuses.. He draws her attention to the law {dhdman) of Mitra 
and Varuna and says in st. 12 (cf AV XVIII. 1, 14): “They call 
him evil {papa) who approaches his sister.” 

In RV VIIL 19 we find a form papaya together with a form 
of the derivation pdpatva. The hymn is a long prayer to Agni 
for wealth and for protection against different kinds af evil. 
In st. 25 f the rsi says: “Agni, if thou wert mortal (martya) 
and I were immortal (amartya)^ thou great as Mitra, Son of 
Strength, worshipped with our gifts, I would not give thee 
up, Vasu, to calumny {abhisasti)^ nor to misery {pdpatva)^ 0 
Bounteous One. My worshipper would not be living in want 
{amatlvan)^ nor in distress {durhita)^ nor in evil {papaya)^ 0 
Agni.”® The form papaya is explained by PW IV col. 669 and 
Grassmann WB col. 806 as an instr. fern., used as an adverb. 
The sense is general: in an evil way. SItana glosses the form 


^ Sometimes e. g. in Griffith op. cit. II p. 202 f counted as RV VIII. 50, 
owing to the exclusion of the Valakhilya-hymns RV VIII. 40 — 59. 

® O'LDENBERG, ^Igveda, Textkritische und exegetisehe Noten II (1912) 
p. 124: ^^jalhavab dunkel”. Grassmann WB col 465: “stumpfsinnig’l 
^ Grassmann WB coL 104 f. 

® Parallels to this way of praying to a god are found e. g, in RV 
VIL 32. 18 f and RV VIIL 14. 1 f, where the prayers are directed to Indra, 
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with asobhanaya buddhya, “with a vicious mind”, which is in 
accordance with such i^assages with papa as have been quoted 
above. With the same words, asobhana buddhUi, in the same 
line he glosses amati in amatlvd (padapatha: arnati-vd)^ 
Gkipfith translates “live in sin”, and comments “such as 
neglect of the Gods in consequence of poverty”, evidently 
meaning that papaya expresses the consequence of amaUvd, 
which he renders with “feel hunger”. — As usual we find the 
rsis playing on words. The form papaya is chosen in order to 
correlate as well with the dat. neutr. pdpatvdya as with the 
nom. masc. amatlvd. As to the sense, both pdpatvdya and 
papaya are best understood as being of no difference in the 
general sense of “evil, misery” The translation “sin” should 
be used with greater carefulness than is the case with Griffith, 
who translates also other words for evil too,,easily with “sin”.^* 
This translation ought to be reserved for those texts wliere we 
may safely infer a sense of wrong-doing, and that is not the 
case here. But on the other hand, in the Veda sin is not 
regarded as an evil quite different from other kinds of evil. 
This subject will be dealt with further in chapter VI, below. 

In the RV-hymns quoted we have met papa as an expression 
for something evil, mostly used adjectively in an ethical sense. 
We have not heard anything in these hymns of deliverance 
from papa. To find this combination we must go to AV, where 
in X. 1. 11 we read: “In that they have taken the name of thee 
giving to the Fathers, or at the sacrifice — let these plants free 
(piuficantu) thee from all ill (d>dpa) that is designed (?, sam- 
The hymn is to protect against hostile witchcraft, 
and in stanzas 10 and 11 papa indicates various forms thereof. 


' On amati see below p. 476. 

“ Gmpfith op. cit. n p. 147. 

“ Of Oldenberg, Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana-Texte (1&19) 
p. 190. 

“ E. g. agha in RV 1.97 passim (Griffith op. oit. I p. 126 f). 

“ Translation, even the ?, from Whitney AV p. 564. 
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The important derivation pfipman does not appear in RV, 
])ut we find it in several AVdiymns. In AV HI. 31 the refrain 
speaks of deliverance from puptnan^ although there is no verb 
like muncatiy only a tn, aw^ay. “I deliver you from all evil 
{vl-aham sarvena papniana)^ from the sickness {vUyaksrmna)^ 
I give you life {sa7n<iyusa)?'‘ Here papman has sickness as its 
parallel, giving it a wider meaning. The disease may be caused 
by sin or by hostile curse, and it may end in death. All these 
things can be comprised in papman}^ They are enemies of 
life, aym^ a word that is often met with as the contrast of evil 
Life is good, everything that threatens it is evil, papnian. 

In another AV~hymn, VI. 26. 1., the prayer is directed to the 
personified Evil: “Deliver (ava-srja) me, Evil {papman)^ Mighty 
One, vouchsafe upon us. Put me, Evil, unhurt in the world of 
happiness {bhadra)^ With this stanza, where Evil is met with 
as a kind of gol or demon, may be compared AV XL 8. 19, 
where gods by the name of papman are mentioned.^® 

In VS we find pdpnwn used in a most general sense. In 
VS IX. 4 it is said to the Soma-cups: “Deliver {vi-prnktam, 
separate) me from evil {pupmany\ without any specifications. 
The opposite of papman is bhadra^ good. In VS XIL 99 a plant 
is believed to be able to conquer (sahasva) papman^ the context 
speaking of disease and of enemies, which kinds of evil 
evidently are comprised in papman. 

In SB we find papa used in the sense of “wrong-doing”, in 
the same way as in RV. In SB L 6. 1. 21 we hear that he who 
has the right knowledge {ya evam etad veda) shall not be put 
outside the sacrifice even if he commits (karoti) great evil 
{papa). The word papman is frequent in SB. We meet it 
together with various kinds of evil: with enas^ sin, in IV. 4. 6* 5, 
with 5WC, sorrow, in VII. 5. 2. 28 ff, with sapatna., rival, in VIII. 

In AV XVII. 1. 29 papman appears together with mrtyu^ death. 

Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism I (1921) p, 101 f, believes that the 
worship of evil powers was an un-Aryan habit, the Aryans worshipping 
only good powers, a hypothesis which lacks solid foundation. 

3 
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5. 1 . 6 f, with nirrti, destruction, in VII. 2. 1 . 15, with rnrtyu, 
death, in VIII. 4. 2. 1 ff, etc. Together with a characteristic 
metaphor, appearing in various Vedic texts, papman is used 
with muTicati in SB II. 5. 2. 47 : “Even as a snake is delivered 
(ni^-mucyeta) from his skin, so is he delivered {nis-mucyate) 
from all evil {papman)". As here papman alludes to the Ava- 
bhrtha, the expiatory bath (cf below p. 165 ff), our thoughts are 
led to sins as the evil from which the sacrificer is delivered. 
When the same expression is used in SB 11. 3. 1. 6, however, 
papman is said to be ratri, night, as the text deals with the 
Agnihotra, which is offered after sunset and before sunrise. 
In SB XL 2. 6. 13, too, we meet the same metaphor with the 
snake, and there papman is said to be the mortal body {martya 
sarira). We see how papman is able to signify various kinds 
of evil. 

Also in the Upanisads we find papa constructed with karoti, 
consequently having the sense of wrong-doing (Brh. IV. 4. 5, 
IV. 4. 22, V. 14. 8, Chand. IV. 11—14, Taitt. II. 9. 1, Kaus. II. 7, 
III. 1). As its contrast often punya, good, is mentioned (Brh. 
1.5.20, III. 2. 13, IV. 3. 15, IV. 4. 5, Mund. III. 1. 3, Prasna 
III. 7), also kalyana (Brh. IV. 4. 22) and sadku (Brh. IV. 4. 5, 
Taitt. 11. 9. 1). It does not appear with muncati, but there are 
passages speaking of shaking off, etc. evil or evil works, e. g. 
Chand. VIII. 13. 1. 

In the Upanisads not only the evil works are said to be cast 
off, but all kinds of work, good as well as evil ones. So Mund. 
III. 1 . 3 says that the wise man “shaking off {vidfmya) good 
and evil {punyapdpey reaches salvation. When the texts deal 
with salvation both punya and papa are evil, papman, from 
which the wise man is delivered. There is in this way a de- 
finite difference in the uses of papa and papman, a difference 
on the whole in accordance with the practice in the Samhitas 
and Brahmanas. Papman does not as pdpa signify an evil 
work, although comprising also this kind of evil.“ It does 


“ Consequently it is not good as Hume in bis index (The thirteen 
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not appear with karoti^ and is not contrasted to pmya, A 
significant contrast of it is ananda^ bliss, in Brh. IV. 3. 9. 

As in the Bralimanas, pdpinan may in the Upanisads indicate 
various evils. Of the evil that is death {pdpman mrtyu) w^e 
read in Brh. I 3. 10, 1. 5. 23. In Chand. VIII. 4. 1 the Brahman- 
world is said to be delivered from evil {apahata-papinan)^ and 
the evils are exemplified as follows: day and night, old age 
(;ard), death {flirty u)^ sorrow {soka)^ good work {sukrta)^ evil 
work (duskrta). Here the whole life and everything charac- 
teristic of it, including good and evil works, is regarded as an 
evil, pdpman^ which disappears in the Brahman-world. 

To express the deliverance from evil various verbs are used. 
In the last example we found apa-hant^ beat. Togetlier with 
pdpman the same verb is met with in Brh. I. 3. 10, Kaus. IV. 20, 
Kena 34. In Brh. IV. 3. 8 sam-srjati and vUjahdti express 
deliverance from pdpman. Sometimes the verb is chosen, to 
play on a word in the context. When Brh. 1. 4. 1 speaks of 
purusa it says that he has burned {ausat) all evils {pdpman^ 
plur.). Brh. V. 7. 1 declares that Brahman is lightning {vidyut) 
and that lightning delivers {vi-dyati) him from evil {pdpman) 
who knows this. 

Only once in the principal Upanisads do we find the deliver- 
ance from pdpman -expressed with a form of muncati. It is in 
Prasna V. 6 in connection with the same metaphor of the snake 
as has been met with above. The passage -speaks of the wise man 
who by means of the meditation on Om reaches salvation- He is 
“delivered from evil {pdpmand vinis-mukta) as a snake is 
delivered {vinis-mucyate) from its skin”. If we compare this 
passage with PraSna III. 7, we obtain a good illustration of the 
different uses of papa and pdpman, Prasna III. 7 speaks of 
how in consequence of good ipunya) on© goes to the good 
world, in consequence of evil {papa) to the evil world, but in 


principal Upanishads p. 511) and often in his translations, to render 
pdpa with ‘‘evir^ pdpman with ‘‘sin”. 
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consequeruce of both to the world of men. This world of men, 
to which papa as well as punya lead, is the papman, from 
which deliverance is promised in other texts. But although 
even good may be an evil to be delivered from, the texts know 
a distinction between good and evil works. To this distinction 
I shall return below p. 168 ff. 

Not together, but in the neighbourhood of one another pap- 
man and muncati occur in Mund. III. 2. 9. The wise man “cros- 
ses over (tarati) sorrow' (soka), crosses over evil (papman). 
Delivered (vi-mukta) from the knots of the heart he becomes 
free from death”. If we compare this verse with Mund. III. 1. 3, 
quoted above p. 34, we find the same difference of use of papa 
and papman as in the quoted examples from Prasna.^^ 

Thus we have seen how papa and papman are used through- 
out the Veda in order to indicate various evils. As a rule papa 
is used adjectively, characterizing an evil-minded man or woman 
or an evil deed. Papman is a noun that comprises all sorts of 
evils. It never appears in RV but is fairly frequent in the other 
Sariihitas, in the Brahmanas and in the Upanisads. The words 
do not themselves indicate any special kinds of evil, just 
meaning “evil”. Especially papman thus gets a most varying 
content in various contexts. In the ritual texts, belonging to 
the social stage of life, it indicates disease, death, and other 
evils threatening life, in the texts belonging to the forest stage 
of life it indicates life and all sorts of work fettering man in 
life, good as well as evil ones. In both kinds of texts, however, 
deliverance from evil is wanted. To express the idea of de- 
liverance, various verbs are used, muncati as well as others. 
Tliere is no fixed terminology on this subject. 

The ancient r§is attaching great importance to similarities of 
words and sounds, it may be more than an accident that often 
they express the evil from which they seek deliverance, with 


" Cf also Taitt. II. 9. 1. 
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a word .similar to papa\ ‘^snare, bond, fetter”. In RV 

this conception is especially connected with Varnna. With one 
exception all RV~stanzas speaking of pam deal with Vamna.^® 
This exception is RV V. 2. 7, where Agni is said to have loosen- 
ed {amuncah) Sunahsepa from his post, and the rsi prays that 
Agni may loosen {vi-tnumugdhi) his own bonds {pdsa) in the 
same way. 

RV L 24, also dealing with Simahsepa,^^ has Varuna as its 
god, however. In RV I. 24. 12 — 13 we read: “May he to whom 
the fettered Sunahsepa prayed, King Varuna, deliver {mumoktu) 
us. Bound to three pillars the seized Sunahsepa prayed to the 
Aditya. May King Varuna, wise, never deceived, deliver {ava- 
sasrjyut) him, loosen (vi~mumoktu) the bonds {pdsd)P A fol- 
lowing stanza, 15, of the same hymn, speaks of three bonds 
“Varuna, loosen (wc?-, aua-, vUsrathaya) from us the bond {pdsa) 
above, the one below, the one between. Then may we be sinless 
{anagas) to Aditi in thy law {vrata)^ 0 Aditya.” Here we 
meet a word for sin, dgas^ in the same stanza as pasa. The 
fetters from -which the nsis want to be delivered certainly as 
a rule consist of disease and similar physical evils.^® Varuna 

On the Indo-European relations of this word see Walde-Pokobny 
TI p. 2f. 

Of MacDonell, Vedic mythology (1397) p. 26. 

On the relations between these mentions of Sunab^epa and the 
story in AB VIL 13 ff, cf already Roth, Die Sage von Cunab^epa, IB 2 
(1353) p, 112 ff. 

Otto, Das Geftlhli des Dberweltlichen (1932) p. 316, interprets these 
bonds as the three most important points of direction. 

” This stanza returns frequently in various Vedic scriptures. Bee 
Bloomfield, A Vedic concordance p. 260: ud uttamafh mruv^ ... — RV 
1.25.21 is very similar. 

^ In Varuva und Mitra (1877) p. 5, 52 ff Hillebbandt believes the 
snare of Varuna originally to have been night and darkness, but he 
abandons this view in Vedische Mytbologie III (1902) p. 27 (2. Aufl. 11, 
1920, p. 23). For Johansson, Ober die altindische G5ttin Dhi^inS- (1917) 
p. 161 f, the snare of Varuna is the winter cold, in accordance with his 
identification of Varuna and Vrtra. Cf below p, 56, 50. 
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seizes especially with dropsy. In the story of Sunahsepa we 
hear how Varuna sends dropsy so that the belly swells (AB 
VII. 15). But also sin is regarded as a physical evil, not strictly 
distinguished from the disease it is believed to be the cause of, 
and so deliverance from pasa may mean deliverance from sin, 
too. Another example where pasa and words for sin appear 
close to one another is RV VIL88. 6 — 7: “Varuna, if he who 
is thy true and dear companion, if thy friend commits sins 
{agas) against thee, may we not atone {bhujema) as sinners 
{eiiasvat)^ 0 Mighty One. Give shelter, as a Sage, to thy 
singer. While we abide in thy fixed habitations, may Varuna 
loosen {vi-mumocat) from us the fetter 

Sometimes Varuna himself, sometimes other gods have the 
power of delivering from the fetter of Varuna. In RV VI. 74. 
3 — 4 Soma-Rudra are asked to deliver iava-syatam^ muncatam) 
from sin {enas) and likewise to deliver {pra-muncatam) from 
Varuna’s fetter {paia). Other words may sometimes be substitut- 
ed for pasa. Thus we find daman in this sense in RV VII. 86. 5. 
The rsi prays to Varuna: “0 King, deliver {ava-STja) Vasistha 
like a thief of cattle, like the calf from the fetter {daman). 
Especially connected with Yama is another word for fetter, 
padbtsa.^* We find it in a stanza which practically unaltered 
appears in different Samhitas, RV X. 97. 16 (AV VI. 96. 2 and 
VII. 112. 2, VS XII. 90): “May they (the plants) deliver {munc- 
antu) me from that which comes from a curse (Sapathya)^ from 
that which com>es from Varuna (varunya)^ from the fetter 
(padbUa) of Yama, from every sin against the gods (devakil- 
bisay\ Yama is the king of the dead, and consequently his 
fetter means death. 

As RV so AV speaks frequently of deliverance from the fetter 
as well of Varuna as of other divinities. The word pdia is 
less restricted to Varuna in AV than in RV. Thus we hear in 
AV VI. 112. 1 of the pdias of Grlihi, a demon of disease, in 

PW IV col. 3i87: »Der erste Theii des Wortes ist pai = pad^ “Fuss”, 
der zweite kOnnte vielL mit vindre verwandt sein.» 
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AV 1. 31. 2 and XIX. 44. 4 of those of Xirrti, the goddess of 
destruction and death.^^’ AV XVL 8 is a long charm containing 
the wish that the enemy shall not be delivered {nm mod) from 
various kinds of pasa. Twenty-seven kinds are mentioned, the 
first one being that of Gnlhi, the two last ones being that of 
Varuna and that of death (mrtyu). The snare of death is called 
both pasa and padblsa. The best known AV-hymn, dealing 
with deliverance from the fetter of Varuna, is AV IV. 16. There 
St. 7 speaks of the hundred pdsas of Varuna, and the hope is 
expressed that the enemy shall not be delivered {mu mod) 
from the god: “With a hundred fetters, 0 Varuna, do thou 
bridle him. Let not the speaker of evil (anrtavdc) be delivered 
from thee, 0 Men-watcher.” Anotlier hymn speaking of de- 
liverance from the fetters of Varuna is AV VIL83.^® For 
“fetter” daman is used in st. 1 — 2, pasa in st. 3 (=RV L 24. 16). 
St. 4, using pdsa^ speaks concretely of evil dreams {dusvapnya) 
and disaster {durita). Through the whole hymn forms of munc- 
ati are used for “deliver”, with the exception of the sta^nza 
taken from RV I. 24. 

In the Brahmanas mention of the fetter of Varuna is frequent. 
“Prajapati healed them by means of that oblation, both the 
creatures that were born and those that were unborn he deliver- 
ed ipra-amuncat) from Varuna’s fetter {varuna-pdsa). And his 
creatures were bom without disease {an-amlva) and blemish 
{a-kUbisay^ (SB II. 5. 2. 3). “He who is in another’s mouth is 
in Varuna’s fetter {varunapdki). He is delivered {ms-mmyate) 
from Varuna’s fetter, when he says ‘Sviha. I am delivered 
{nis-mucye) from Varuna’s fetter’” (SB III. 6. 3. 20, cf VS V. 39), 
In SB XIL 7. 2. 17 pdpman and pasa are used in the same pas- 
sage: “Varuna seizes him who is seized by evil {pdpmam 
grhita). Through Varuna he (the priest) thus delivers {mu^ati) 

^ On Nirfti see further below p. 68 ff. 

^ According to Kau^ika SUtra 82. 14 (Caland, Altindisch^ Zauber- 
ritual, 1900, p. 105) this hymn is used in a remedial rite for dropsy. Cf 
Whitney AV p, 449. 
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him (the saerificer) from Vanina’s power {varunya). It is the 
final (cake). He thus delivers {pra-muncati) him finally from 
Varuna’s fetter {varunapasd)" . A similar passage appears in 
TS II. 3. 13, where the mantra that is commented upon, speaks 
of distress {aiiihas) in the form of disease {srama). One may 
mention further that in MS IV. 8. 5 Varuna’s fetter is praised 
(namo varunasya pasaya) when it is loosened (vi-crtta, prati- 
asta). 

In the Agnicayana-ritual there is a building of an altar to 
Nirrti, who is here called papnan^ and in this connection we 
also hear of deliverance from Nirrti’s pasa (VS XII. 62 ff, 
SB VII. 2. 1. 1 ff). In SB VII. 2. 1. 15 the pasa is said to be 
nainta, to belong to Nirrti, and the saerificer is said to be 
delivered {pra-mucyate) from Nirrti’s fetter. 

In the Upani^ads pa&a is seldom used.’“^ In Katha IV. 2 we 
hear of walking into the pasa of death ijnrtyu). Several times 
in Svet. we meet the phrase “after having got knowledge of 
God he is delivered from all fetters” {jnatva devam mucyate 
sarvapaMh Svet. I. 8, II. 15, IV. 16, V. 13, VI. 13). In Svet. 
1. 11 we get an idea of what is indicated by pd^a. TlTie text 
speaks of destruction of all fetters (sarvapdSa-apahani), and, 
immediately after, birth and death are mentioned. While in 
the Samhitas and Brahmanas, belonging to the social life of 
the village, the evil indicated by pdia consists of disease, sin, 
death, etc., it consists in this meditative text of the whole cycle 
of births and deaths. 

Of special interest for the present study is the fact that the 
deliverance from pdia is so often expressed with forms of 
micMcati. This verb has been especially knit to the metaphor 
of the fetter. Even if it is an exaggeration to say with 
GthTTERT^® that the so'uroes of the moAsa-conception are to be 
found wholly in the fetters of Varuna — we hear of fetters 

” Jacob, A concorebanoe p. 646 (plLia) and 1006 (sarvapSia). 

“ Der arisohe WeltkOnig (1968) p. 242. Cf Otto, Das GefUhl des Ober- 
weltlichen p, 140. 
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of other gods, too, and muncati is used also in other con- 
structions — the metaphor of the fetter has been and is still 
of great importance to this conception. Nowadays we find this 
terminology in the centre of the system of Saiva Siddhanta. 
In this religious system pati^ the shepherd, i. e. Siva, delivers 
pum., the cattle, i. e. the human isoul, from pdsa^ the bonds of 
material existence, and this is salvation, muMx?^ 

Pdpman (to a less extent papa) and pdsa are used in the 
Veda as general expressions for the evil from which the rsis 
want to be delivered. By themselves they have nothing to say 
of the evil indicated by them and may be filled with varying 
contents. A third expression of the same general type is arhhas. 
We have the same word in Lat. angustm^ Germ, eng?'^ The 
English words “anxious, anxiety”, related with angustus^ must 
not tempt us, hovrever, to believe that amhus in the Veda means 
a purely psychical thing as these words do.®^ The translations 
“distress, trouble” seem more adequate.®^ The position held by 
papa in classical Sanskrit as the essential word for evil is held 
by arhhas in the Samhitas.®® In these parts of the Veda it is 
much more frequent than papa and pdpman^ but it does not 
seem to appear elsewhere, except in quotations.®* It is mostly 
used without specifications. So in RV IV. 12. 6 (= RV X. 126. 8): 
“Deliver {vi-muncata) us from amhas^ as ye, 0 Vasus, delivered 


See e. g. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism (18S7) p. 
ScHOMERUs, Der Qaiva-Siddhanta (1912) p. 42 f, 7B, etc. — The metaphor 
of the snares of a god is frequent also in other religions than the Indian 
ones. See Scheftelowitz, Das Schlingen- und Netzmotiv (1912) p. Sff. 

Walde-Pokorny I p. 62. 

Monier-Williams, a Banskrit-Engli&h dictionary, Now ed, (1899) p. 1, 
gives >anxiety» as the first translation, »trouble» as the second one, 
»sm> as the third one. 

»DistresS‘» is used e. g. in Whitney AV p. 190 ff to AV IV.2S— 29. 

Say ANA glosses athhas with pdpa e. g. RV IV. 12. 6 and X.6&.9, 
likewise Mah!i)haba to VS IV. IS. 

Anyway PW I col. 6ff gives no such references. 
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{anmncatd) that Gauri-cow, fettered at her foot, ye Holy ones.” 
In RV 11. 28 the rsi prays for deliverance from sin, dgas^ in 
St. 5: “Deliver {vl-srathuya) me from sin {dgas) as from a girdle 
{rasanuy\ and in st. 6 the prayer for deliverance from amhas 
is expressed in a similar way: “Deliver {vi-mufnugdhi) me from 
distress {amhas) as the calf from his- fetter {damany\ 

In AV we have a whole series of hymns, IV. 23 — 29^^ where 
various gods in the refrains are called upon to deliver {immcati) 
from amhas. Various divinities are sometimes called “deliverer 
from distress”, amhomuc. So Indra in RV X. 63. 9 and TS II. 
4. 2. 2, the waters in VS IV. 13. In TS VII. 5. 22 Agni, Indra, 
and Heaven and Earth are amhomuc^ while Mitra-Varuna, 
Vayu-Savitr, and the Alvins are agomuc^ and the Maruts and 
the Vi^vedevah encmiwc., an example of how as a general word 
for trouble amhas is paralleled with typical words for sin. In 
TS IL3. 13 we find amhas specified as disease {srcima).^^ RV 
1.115 is a morning-prayer, where st. 6 runs: “0 Gods, to-day 
while the snn is ascending, deliver {nis-piprid) us from trouble 
{athhas) and calumny {avadyay\ In this passage we have a 
synonym of muhcat% nis-piparti^ while in all the quotations given 
above muhoati is used. It would be an easy matter to give 
examples showing amhas constructed in other ways, as the 
word is of frequent occurrence. Such examples speaking of 
protection against amhas.^ of driving amhas away etc., would 
not give us any new aspect of this word, however. I have 
preferred to quote passages with muhcat% but it should be 
stressed that there is no special terminological connection be- 
tween amhjas and this verb, as is the case with pdsa. 

Amhas means evil in a general sense, and may be paralleled 
with words for disease, calumny, sin etc. When we speak of 
sin, we mean a committed evil, a wrong-doing. As I have 
already said and shall further dwell on in chapter VI, there is 


^ Mrgarasuktdnk Cf Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda (1899) p. 82. 
Monier- Williams op, cit. p. 1274: “lameness”. — Cf above p. 40. 
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in the Veda no clear distinction between committed evil and 
evil comin^^ from outside. As a rule, amlias means evil coming 
from outside. There does not seem to be more than one single 
passage in the Veda, where decisively committed evil is indicat- 
ed by this word. In AV XIX. 44. 8 we read: “Much evil (anrta)^ 
0 King Varuna, doth man speak here. From that am has do 
thou deliver (pari-munca) us, 0 thou of thousand-fold heroism.” 
Here amhas indicates improper speech, thus showing that it 
may comprise as well physical as moral evils,®^ Some scholars 
attempt to find an evolution from the former to the latter sense. 
So Hopkins (Ethics of India, 1924, p. 31) writes that amhas 
“is physical distress, but later becomes ‘sin’ rather than distress 
and in some early texts interchanges with enas^ sin (cf AV 4. 
27. 1 and 7, with the varied readings).” That in the early texts 
arhhas may be paralleled with words for sin is demonstrated 
above, but that there is an evolution to the ethical sense in 
later texts does not seem to be correct. Neither Hopkins, nor 
Mrs Rhys-Davids, who in Eranos Jalirbuch 1936 p. 136 expresses 
similar ideas, gives any references to such later texts, nor do 
the dictionaries. PW gives the translation “Silnde” only from 
lexicographers, without any text references.®® The opinion of 
the two mentioned scholars seems to be founded more in a 
dogmatical evolutionism than in the texts. 

A fourth general expression of evil is agha^ by Grassmann but 
not by Walde-Pokorny etymologically connected with amhas.^^ 
We have the same word in Avesta as aya-^ also there meaning 
evil in a general sense.'*® As amhas^ so agha should not general- 
ly be translated with “sin”, as is sometimes done.^^ But also 


Cf WiNTERNm, Geschichte der indi&chen Literatur I (1^8) p. 120. 
PW I col. 7. 

Grassmann WB col. 12; Walde-Pokorny I p. 41. Also Hopkins op. cit. 
p, 31 declares the two words to be ‘‘cognate”. 

Bartholomae col. 47 f. 

“ See above p. 32. 
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as regards this word, we find that in the Veda there are no 
strict divisions between physical and moral evils. In AV XIV. 
2. 59 ff agha is constructed with karotl^ “do”, meaning com- 
mitted evil. Here also the fundamental word for sin, enm^ 
appears as its parallel. With this construction may be compared 
the word aghakrt^ eyil-doer, in AV X. 1. 5, But as a rule agha 
is not constructed with words for do, commit, and then it has 
the sense of evil coming from the outside, not least in the shape 
of human or superhuman enemies. Often it is not possible to 
decide, whether a person is meant or not, e. g. in RV VII. 19. 7, 
a prayer to Indra: “0 Strong One, in this thy assembly, may 
we not be given up to evil {agha)^ thou of bay horses.” In most 
cases the impersonal sense is the most natural one. When 
distinctly a person is meant, agha§afhsa^ evihspeaker, or other 
similar compounds are used. 

There does not seem to be one single case where agha is 
used with muhcati in the sense of deliver. With a form of 
muhcati it appears only in AV VIII. 6. 26, but then with prati- 
muhcati^ attach, the contrast of deliver. The hope of deliverance 
from agha is expresfsed with other words, e. g. raksati^ protect, 
in RV 1. 166. 8. In RV I. 97 (= AV IV. 38), a hymn to Agni, 
each stanza ends with the words: “May he shine away {apa- 
iomcat) evil (agha) from us.” Finally, it may be of interest 
to note that in RV IL 29. 5 we meet pasa and agha as parallels: 
“far away {are) the bonds' {paM)^ far away the evils {agha).^'‘ 

Agha is seldom used in the Veda outside the Samhitas. In 
contrast to amhas^ however, it remains* a living word in classical 
Sanskrit. 

In this chapter I have reviewed the general Vedic words for 
evil as something to be delivered or protected from. These 
words have no specified, concrete senses. From the contexts 
we have seen that they may indicate the most varying kinds of 
evil. Personal enemies, disease, calumny, death are the dominat- 
ing evils in the ritual texts. They will be discussed in the two 
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following chapters. In the meditative texts death is feared as 
a great evil, but also birth, i. e. the whole cycle of existence. 
With this evil chapter V will deal. In the sixth chapter the con- 
ception of sin will be discussed. As we have already seen, the 
general words for evil may indicate also that which we call 
sin, wrong-doing, not clearly distinguishing it from other evils. 
In the ritual texts it is intimately connected with physical evils 
as disease. In the meditative texts questionings on the con- 
ception of sin bring us to that which has also appeared above 
as an evil, the works fettering man in the cycle of existence. 



III. 


HUMAN AND SUPERHUMAN ENEMIES, 
DISEASES, CURSES 


In a prayer to Surya, the sun, we find these words (RV 
X. 37. 6 — 7) : “May w'e not suffer want (suna) in the presence 
of Siirya. May we live happily and reach old age. Every day, 
w'ith fine spirits and clear eyes, rich in offspring, free from 
sickness (anamlva), free from sin {amgas), may we living long, 
day by day behold thee, Surya, rich in friends, when thou 
risest.” These lines express fairly typically the main contents 
of the Vedie hymns, which, with the words of Bloomfield,^ may 
be said to be “a long-drawn cry for prosperity.” This prosperity 
means worldly wealth in every respect: much cattle, many sons, 
good health, long life. And evil is everything that threatens 
a life full of such things. Asking from what evil the Vedic 
rsis wanted to be delivered, we must first direct our attention 
to these threats. 

An ordinary name for a human enemy as well in the Veda 
as later is &atru.^ To Indra the prayer is directed: “Tlrrough 
these thy friendships, 0 God invoked by many, may we be 
victors over every foeman” {^atru, RV VI. 19. 13). An, appear- 
ing in RV VII. 48. 3 together with iatru, has a less clear sense. 
It has been the object of many speculations as to its original 


‘ The Atharvaveda p. 80. 

® Say ANA frequently glosses various words for “enemy” with ^atru, 
see e. g. RV VI. 6. 6. 
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moaning,^ the last treatise being written by Thieme/ On some'- 
what uncertain grounds, preferably due to the later use of the 
word, Thieme explains art as “foreigner”, and this neutral sense 
has developed as well in a friendly as in a hostile direction. 
Of the natural conception of the foreigner as an enemy ^ ari 
would thus be an example. Anyway in RV ari often occurs in 
the sense of enemy (not so often in the other parts of the Veda). 
Beside the hymn already mentioned, I may quote from RV 
VIIL 48. 8 a prayer to Soma: “Give us not up to the pleasure 
of our foe (ari).” 

Rather unusual words for human enemies are 7nrdh^ sprdh^ 
sridh^ vanus^ ris. Two of them are met with in RV VI. 6. 6, a 
prayer to Agni: “With might drive away the perils {hhaya)^ 
fighting (vafiusyat) our foemen (sprdh) consume those who fight 
against us {vanus)^ In VS VIII. 44 Indra is called vimrdh^ 
“averter of enemies”, and he is asked to beat (vi-jaM) the 
enemies {mrdh). In TS 11.4.2,1 the same epithet is used of 
Indra together with the name amhomuc^ dealt with above p. 42. 

Of the same short type is dvls^ which is frequently used as 
well for enemies as for enmity in a more abstract sense. The 
verb dvesti^ to hate, is much used, and an enemy is often a 
hater, dvimt. The same root appears as tbaes-^ in Avesta. In 
RV IV. 1. 4 w^e find the neutral dvesas ^ with a form of inuncatl: 


® PW I ool. 411; Gbassmann WB col. 10^; Bergaiqne, La religion 
vediquie II (1>878) p. 218 f, and Piudes sur le lexique du Kig-veda, JA 8. 4 
(1884) p. 16^ ff; Oldenberg, Vedisch© Untersuchimgen 10, ZDMG 54' (1900) 
p. 167 ff; Geldner in Pischel-Geldner, Vedisch© Studien III (1901) p. 
72 ff; Neisser, Zum Wdrterbuch des ^Igveda I (1924) p. 98 ff, II (1980) 
p. 19 ff. 

* Der Fremdling im Rigveda (1988). 

® Of GrOnbech, Primitiv religion (1915) p. 23. 

® Bartholomae col. 814 ff. 

^ Words of this type are common among Vedic words for evil. We 
have rapas^ ems^ etc. They are neutral, but rak^^as of the same 

type appears as well masc. rak^ds as nentr. rdk^as. The regular plurals: 
dve^dmsi^ rak^fhsi, etc., have a collective sense, in which personal and 
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“Deliver {pra’mumugdM) us from all enmities {dvesas)y 
Prayers like “drive away {yuyodhi) enmities {dvesasy^ are 
frequent (e. g. EV IL 6. 4). In AV, YV and the Brahmanas 
very often in imprecations we meet the formula: he who hates 
us and whom we hate {yo 'smart dvesti yam ca vayam dvis- 
mahy\^ A very important object of the sacrifice is to conquer 
such enemies. 

Sometimes the activities of the foes are more clearly indi- 
cated than is the case in the words mentioned above. He 
may be a thief {stena)^ a robber {taskara)^ a way layer {pari- 
panthin)^ a betrayer We read in EV V. 3. 11: “Thieves 

{stena)^ betrayful {ripu) men have been seen. Unknown have 
been the plottings of the wicked The enemy may 

further be godless: adevayat, adeva, adevatra, adevayu, ayajyu, 
anyavrata, apavrata^ avrata etc.^® He may speak with a double 
tongue: dvaydvin (e. g. EV II. 23. 5).^^ The danger of evil 
speech will be observed below. The evil-speaking enemy may 
also be called aghaSamsa or duhsamsa (e. g. EV VIIL 18. 14). 

Especially in AV the human foe is very often called sapatna, 
rival, a word which in EV does not occur outside the tenth 

impersonal senses are not distinguished. DelbrUck, Altindische Syntax 
(1888) p. 101; Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra 
(1889) p. 1 ff and 225; Wackernaged, Vorlesungen tiber Syntax I, 2. Aufl. 
(1926) p. 101 f. 

® Bloomfield, A Vedic concordance p, 814. It is often stated in the 
Brahmanas that such imprecations may be used or not used, according 
to the desire of the sacrifioer. The name of the enemy may be mentioned, 
the ritual showing in what way. See e. g. SB 1. 2. 4. 7. 

® Cf WiXANDER, Vayu I (1941) p. 137 ff. 

On the etymology of ripu see proposals in Walde-Pokorny II p. 403. 
Like many other Vedic words ripu may be used adjectively as well as 
substantively. 

Of vr^akti^ to bend, turn. Walde-Pokornt I p. 271 f. English u;rong 
h a related word, Cf Hopkins, Ethics of India (1024) p. 3. 

** Cf Ludwig, Der Rigveda III (1878) p. 278, 

RV 11.^ gives a most ample collection of words for foes and evil 
things. 
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mandala. An example among .many is AV IV. 35. 7 : “I beat 
down the hater (dvisat), the god-insulter (devapiyu). What 
rivals (sapatna) are mine, let them be driven away {apa- 
bhavantu)” More frequent in AY than in RV is also amitra, 
the opposite to mitra, friend. “Whether one of our own or 
whether a stranger, fellow or outsider, who assails {abhiddsati) 
us, let Rudra with a volley pierce (vi-vidhyatu) those my 
enemies {amitray the words run in AV 1. 19. 3. 

In SB the enemies are frequently called sapatna as in AV 
(e. g. SB VIII. 5. 1. 6 f). Another word for enemy which occurs 
very often in the stereotypic formulas of SB is bhrdtrvya, 
originally meaning cousin or brother’s son (from bhrdtr^ brother). 
That this word has come to mean enemy and is so very 
frequently used in this sense gives a sad impression of social 
conditions in Vedic times, just as in the stanza from AV, quoted 
above, relatives and fellows appeared as enemies. From SB 
I may quote an example among many: “He raises that thunder- 
bolt against the wicked, spiteful enemy [pdpman dvisat 
bhrdtrvya), even as Indra at that time raised the thunderbolt 
against Vrtra” (SB 1. 2. 4. 3). 

In the Upanisads, concentrated as they are on the inner life, 
we hear very seldom of such enemies as mentioned above. The 
line between SB and Brh. is hard to draw, and the beginnings 
of this Upani^ad may as well be regarded as a part of the 
Brahmana.^^ In Brh. I. 3. 7 we read that for him who has the 
right knowledge {ya evam veda) the hateful enemy {dvisat 
bhrdtrvya) perishes. Taitt. moves also very close to the sacrifice. 
In Taitt. III. 10. 4 we hear that all hateful rivals (dvisat 
sapatna) and unfriendly enemies (apriya bhrdtrvya) die around 
him who worships Brahman in the right way. But otherwise 
the Upanisads have nothing to say of human enemies, and it 
is typical that once we find dvisat bhrdtrvya used for parts 
of one’s own body (Brh. II. 2. 1).^' 

“ Not regarding the fact that formally the whole Bih. is a part of Sb. 

“ At least according to ^aiIkara’s interpretation, which Deussen, 


4 
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It might be interesting to see, whether it can be decided who 
the enemies, mentioned in the Veda, are: rival priests, hostile 
kings, etc. In the oldest time we have to do with Indian natives 
fighting against the invading Aryans,^® but the same expressions 
have later been used for other political or religious enemies. 
Wars and hostilities have prevailed. Only in the meditative 
forest life have they ceased. The words for enemies are partly 
different in RV and SB, AV standing in the middle perhaps 
a little nearer to SB. ITiis may be due to chronological reasons, 
the words of RV dying out and new ones taking their place. 
It may also depend on literary reasons, the words of RV being 
more poetical. We may also think of different dialects in dif- 
ferent priest-schools, etc. 

For the present study a more detailed investigation of these 
things does not seem necessary. It has been sufficient to prove 
the fact that in the social stage of his life the Vedic rsi fears 
human enemies, praying to the gods for protection against them, 
whereas this attitude is not actual in the forest stage. For the 
study of the ideas of deliverance from evil it is of less interest 
whether the enemies are priests or kings, Aryans or aborigines. 
A formal reason for not going into details on this point is the 
fact that the texts do not speak of “deliverance” from this kind 
of evil. 'Hio word muncati and its synonyms are never used in 
these connections. Above we have met it only once, with 
dvesasy and dvesas has mostly an impersonal sense. But if the 
gods are not called upon to deliver from human enemies, they 
are anyway called upon to conquer them. And this difference 
seems to be a difference more of words than of sense. 

What has now been said is partly valid also for the question 

however, doubts, (Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s p. 412). Senart, Brhad- 
irauyaka-upaniiad (1984) p. 28, accepts it. Even if concrete personal 
enemies are meant, the passage does not invalidate what is said above 
of the general character of the Upani^ads in this respect. 

^ Perhaps also with enemies of the Aryans before their invasion of 
India. Cf. above p. 6. 
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of superhuman enemies, i. e. demons and gods. Also here munc- 
ati with synonyms is no common expression. But there is no 
sharp line between demons and such evils as diseases, combined 
with which muiicatl is very frequently used. In the same way 
as I have said something of human enemies even when they 
appear in other combinations than with muncat% I must do so 
of superhuman enemies. 

Every student of the Veda easily discovers that the texts 
do not always distinguish between human and superhuman 
enemies.^^ Already in some of the quotations given above it 
has not been possible to state whether human or demonical 
enemies are meant. 

After death friends as well as enemies may be feared as a 
kind of dangerous demons. In the Veda we do not hear so 
mucli of the dangerous spirits of the deceased as in later 
Hinduism, however.^® We find in the Veda no fixed conception 
of the fate of the dead, and we often meet contradictory state- 
ments. In some texts, however, the fathers are at least in some 
respect regarded as evil beings. In SB 11. 1. 3. 1 ff the gods 
and the fathers are contrasted in every way, and it is said 
that the fathers, living in the south, do not have evil dispelled 
from them {anapahata-pdpman). To them belongs the night, 
while the day belongs to the gods. And in the ritual every- 
thing is different when the fathers and when the gods are 
objects of the sacrifice.^® 

Bergaigne, La rejigiou v6dique III p. 183; Bloomfield, The Atharva- 
veda p. 65; Bdschardt, Vrtra (1&45) p. Of also ChattopJdhyJya, 
Bdsa and dasyu in the Rgveda-Sanihita, Atti del XIX Congr. Intern, d. 
Orientalisti 1905, p. 305' ff. C. means that ddsa and other words which 
as a rule are believed' to indicate human enemies among the aborigines 
of India, signify demons. On the question of dasa and dasyu^ see further 
e. g. Konow, The Aryan gods (1921) p. 16 ff. 

Of Arbman, Rudra (1922) p. 167 ff, with further references (on the 
sense of hhuta), 

Hillebrandt, Ritual'-litteratur (1897) p. 114 f, Vedische Mythologie 
2. Aufl. II (1929) p. 402 ff. 
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In the life of the living, in the first place sorcery makes the 
distinctions between human and demonical enemies vague. Just 
as an example of how they are involved in one another, I shall 
quote some stanzas from a well-known hymn, appearing as 
well in RV as in AV (RV VII. 104, AV VIII. 4). I give them 
from a recent translation by W. N. Brown.““ 

1. 0 Indra-Soma, burn the demon {raksas)-, bear down on him; 
ye two bulls, thrust down those who prosper in darkness. 
Crush away the impious, scorch them, slay, push, become 
sharp (so as to put) down the devourers {atrin). 

2. 0 Indra-Soma, let painful heat boil up, like a pot in a fire, 
against him who plots evil {agha&amsa) against (us). Set 
inescapable hate {dvesas) against the Brahman-hating {brah- 
madvis), flesh-devouring, evil-looking Kimidin. 

3. 0 Indra-Soma, pierce the evil-doers {duskrt) that they may 
fall into the chasm, the bottomless darkness, so that not a 
single one of them shall come up here again. Let this be 
your furious rage to overcome (them). 

In twentyfive stanzas the hymn goes on in the same way, 
using various names for the evil enemies and their vileness. 
In stanza 7 the Rak§asas are also called druh. Stanza 8 speaks 
of their improper words {anrta vacas). Stanza 9 mentions the 
goddess of destruction, Nirrti, and the hope is expressed that 
the enemy shall go to her lap. The adversary is called ripu 
and stem (cf above p. 48) in stanza 10. Stanza 13 mentions 
him as vrjina, and says: “He (Soma) slays the Raksas; he slays 
him who works false charms {asad vadat). Both of these fall 
in Indra’s snare (prasiti)." Stanza 14 repudiates the accusation 
that the poet is godless (anrtadem)?^ Stanza 16 runs: “May 

” The Rigvedic equivalent for hell, JAOS 61 (1941) p. 76 ff. 
Geassmann’s interpretation of anfiadem as “false player”, referring 
it to the root div, “play”, WB col. 62, is generally rejected. Beegaiqne, 
Etudes sur le lexique du Rig-veda, JA 8.3 (1884) p. 200; Neisser, Zum 
Wfirterbuch des Rgveda I (1924) p. 41. 
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I die right now, if I am a soreen-er {yUtudluma)^^ or if I have 
burnt up a man’s span of life. May he be separated from ten 
heroes who lyingly calls me a sorcerer.” In the following 
stanzas we hear how the Raksasas fly as night-birds or appear 
as flying dogs, disturbing the sacrifice. Stanza 24 mentions 
the witchcraft {mdyd) of the enemy: “0 Indra, slay the male 
sorcerer {ydtudluina) and the female who triumphs by her magic 

Hardly any other Vedic hymn is so expressive and dark as 
this one. The rsi sees himself threatened by powerful enemies. 
There is for him no distinction between demons, flying in the 
air, and human adversaries, skilful in witchcraft. We get a 
good review of different names for demons. As in the whole 
Veda, so here, too, the most frequent name is raksas,^^ 
Ydtudhdna^ too, is frequent also in other hymns, especially in 
AV. Atrin^ rendered with “devourer” above, is generally com- 
bined with atti^ eat.^"^ Further the demon foe is called druh. 
Bergaigne calls druh ^da tromperie personnifi^e”.^^ The word 
is more frequent in Iran than in India, and Avesta has much to 


Deshmukii, The origin and development of religion in Vedic litera- 
ture p. 279, asserts that yatudham never means a human enemy and 
should not be translated with “sorcerer”, but as‘ stated above, human 
and demonical enemies are not distinguished in the Veda. 

The etymology of is doubtful. The ordinary verb raksati 

means “protect”. PW VI coL 218 and Grassmann WB col. 1181 derive 
the word from another raksati with the sense “hurt”, but the evidence 
of this verb is not strong. Sometimes rak^as is connected with Greek 
“break”: Walde-Fokorny II p. M2. The Vedic Brahmans them- 
selves try to connect mk§as with the ordinary raksati: “Whilst the gods 
were engaged in performing sacrifice, the Asuras and Raksasas forbade 
{rarak^ufi) them saying; ‘Ye shall not sacrifice’, and because they 
forbade (arak^an), they are called Rak^as” (8B 1. 1. 1. 16). Przyluski, 
Deva et asura, Rocznik Orjentalistyczny 8 (1982) p. 25, combines the 
two aspects: “Prot^er et fafre du mal sont deux aspects, n^cessairement 
connexes, d’une m^me activity.” 

Geassmann WB ool. 81, 

La religion vMique II p. 859. 
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say of the drug-^ falsehood, the enemy of truth.^® In the Veda 
it has not such a dominating position. An example from KV, 
VII. 69. 8, has been quoted above, p. 27. 

It seems to be an exaggeration when Ludwig says that the 
worship of demons, characteristic for AV, is essentially foreign 
to RV, “vilmer demselben aufgedrangt”. In the existent RV 
we cannot exclude all hymns that deal with demons, regarding 
them as “aufgedrangt”. But on the other hand it is of course 
undeniable that AV is much richer in this field than RV. In 
the official hymn-book that RV is, the demons have not their 
proper place. 

It does not belong to my subject, however, to go into the 
details of Vedic demonology. In order to give a somewhat 
fuller idea of the richness of the demonology, I shall only briefly 
mention the great class of demons centered around aratL In 
RV 1. 29. 4 rdtayas as good spirits are contrasted to the evil 
amtayas. In AV a great number of hymns deal with ardti?^ 
I give an example among many: “Both the curse (sapatha) that 
is a rival’s (sapatna)^ and the curse that is a sister’s 
what a priest from fury may curse, all that be underneath our 
feet. Protect (pari-pahi) me about, my progeny, and what riches 
are ours. Let not ardti get the better of us (tdnt^ note the 
play of words: ardti — md tdnt), let not the hostile plotters 
(abhirndti) get the better of us” (AV 11. 7. 2 and 4). That ardti 
is a hostile demon or class of demons is clear.^'^ Perhaps the 

Bartholomae col. 778 ff ; Spiegel, Die arisohe Periode (1807) p. 215 f; 
Nyberg, Irans fomtida religioner (1037) p. 148, Qerm. transl., Die Reli- 
gionen des alten Iran (1938) p. 133. 

Der Rigveda III p. 350. 

Of Hardy, Die vedisch-brahmankche Periode (1893) p. 208 f. 

Perhaps not a relative (so Whitney AV p. 47) but a female demon. 
Otto, Das Oeftihl des tJberweltlichen (1932) p. 162 ff, observes the great 
r61e played by “sisters” and “mothers” as evil-minded demons in India 
to-day as in ancient India. Female demons are of course not distinguish- 
ed from female sorcerers, cf EV VII. KM. 24, quoted above p. 53'. 

There are also passages where the word seems to have an im- 



word is (connected with “gift”, signifying one who does 
not give, but this etymology has no great importance.®^ Aratl 
has a generally hostile character. A related word is araya 
which we have met above p. 31, frequent in AV not least in 
female form amyl. Also in later forms of Indian religions the 
dreaded demons have preferably been- female.®^ In RV, but not 
in AV, we have further the similar aravan. Whether also an 
etymologically belongs to this class of words is most uncertain, 
hardly believable, but anyway the rsis certainly associated the 
words.®® Finally, one may also mention ararivas^^^ and araru. 

In the formulas of SB the demons are rather monotonously 
called nastra raksdriisi or raksdmsi ndstrd}^ Furthermore, we 
often hear of Vrtra, whom I have not yet discussed but who 
appears also in the other ritual parts of the Veda, as is well 
known. As to the original character of Vrtra the opinions 
differ. According to Oldenberg the story of Indra’s victory 
over Vrtra is originally a thunder-myth. Later the same myth 


personal sense. Cf Berqaigne, Etudes sur le Icxique du Rig-veda JA 8-. 3 
(1884^) p. 552. 

PW I col. 409; Grassmann WB col. 104. Thieme, Der Fremdling im 
Rigveda p. 48 f, calls this etymology a supposition without any authority. 
Cf also Ludwig, Der Rigveda III p. 278, 

Charpentier, Indien (1925) p. 574, believes that the female demons 
of Hinduism are of Dravidian, not Arj^'an origin, but his opinions as to 
what has Dravidian origins and what Aryan origins, are founded on 
modern Hinduism, and lack convincing proofs. 

Grassmann WB col. 105. 

Cf Hauer, Der Vratya (1927) p. 151 ff. 

^ It is characteristic for the Brahmat^as that the neutr.plur., not the 
masc.plur. of rak^as is used. — Weber, Zur Kenntniss des vedischen 
Opferrituals, IS 13 (1873) p. 266 f, takes tlie different use of these two 
expressions in 8B as an evidence of the different origins of the respective 
parts of SB, indicated also by other facts. The expression n^frd 
rak^drhsi is used in I — ^V, rak^Smsi nd§trU in SB VI — X. For instances, 

see ^B III. a 3. 16 and IX.5v2,3. 

Die Religion des Veda, 2. Aufl. p. 138 f. 
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was used of the flowing of the rivers. Hillebrandt means 
that originally Vrtra represented the ooldness of the winter which 
retains the rivers in the mountains. Renou^^ interprets him 
more abstractly as the personified resistance. In a similar way 
he is interpreted by Otto.®® According to the most recent 
treatise, Buschardt, Vrtra (1945), Vrtra is identical with the 
Soma in the Soma-sacrifice, but just as the juice, he comprises 
all sorts of evil, those of nature, those of moral life, etc. (p. 113 
and passim). — Evidently, Vrtra has been very freely treated 
by the mythological imagination. He is a prominent demon 
without any fixed connections with special kinds of evil. As a 
demon he is not distinctly individual. In RV Vrtra appears 
frequently in neutr.plur:®® vrtrani^ e. g. VII. 83. 9: “One (Indra) 
conquers the Vrtras (SItaka glosses: satrun) in the fights, the 
other (Varuna) guards the laws {vrata^ note the play on words: 
vrtrani — vrataniy\ But mostly Vrtra is the great dragon 
(masc.sing.) killed by Indra in the fight described in RV I. 32 
and many other famous hymns. In SB we see how the in- 
dividual, mythical conception of Vrtra is interpreted in a 
general, collective way. At the end of Agnicayana some rites 
are performed in order to make good that which has been made 
wrongly (SB IX. 5. 2). Some formulas from VS are uttered: 
“For mighty strength that smiteth Vrtra, and for victory in 
battle, we call thee hither, 0 Indra. 0 much-invoked Indra, 
crush thou the handless Kunaru, lurking here, together with 
the Danus. With might smite thou the footless Vrtra, the ever- 

Indra und Vrtra, ZDMG 50 (1896) p. 0^ f, Aus Alt- und Neuindien 
(1922) p. 3f, Vedische Mythologie 2. Aufl. II (1929) p. 154 ff. 

La po6sie religien&e de I’lnde antique (1942) p. 13'. Of Benveniste- 
Renou, Vrtra et Vrthragna (1934) p. 198, where it is vindicated that as 
a personal demon Vrtra is secondarily formed from the name Vrtrahan. 
Criticism in Keith, Indra and Vrtra, IC 1 (1934 — 35) p. 461 ff, 

88 QrjvTQ op, cit. p. 160. 

On the collective sense of neutr.plur. see above p. 4^ f, n. 7. The 
change from masc.sing. to neutr.plur. haa Indo-European parallels, see 
Schmidt op. cit. p, 5. 
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growing mocker” (VS XVIII. 68 f). This recitation SB com- 
ments on in the following way (SB IX. 5. 2. 4) : “For now the 
gods, having warded off Vrtra, evil (papman), performed this 
rite (karman) delivered from evil (apahatapapman). And in 
like manner does the sacrificer, having warded off Vrtra, evil, 
now perform this rite delivered from evir’.‘“ From another 
part of SB I give a similar example: “Vrtra is papman. With 
the help of Indra, the slayer of Vrtra {vrtrahan), he thus slays 
Papman Vrtra who ever keeps him from well-being (bhuti), 
from virtue (kalyana), and from the good work {sadhu karman). 
This is why he (offers) to Indra Vrtrahan” (SB XI. 1. 5. 7). 

The Upanisads are not interested in demons. In the principal 
Upanisads we hear of raksas or raksasa only in a few enumera- 
tions in Maitri,*^ which in many ways is not a typically Vedic 
Upanisad. 

The demons, now mentioned, are evil-minded and impersonal. 
Some of them, e. g. arafi and first of all vrtra, may sometimes 
appear as individuals, but even then they are often collective 
conceptions and it is then of no significance whether they 
appear in plural or singular form. But which trait distinguishes 
them from the gods, the malignity or the impersonality? In 
the scholarship of comparative religion there is no unity on the 
distinctions between gods and demons. Writing on Demons and 
spirits in ERE (vol. 4 p. 565 ff) Geay says in his introductory 
article that gods and demons must be well distinguished (p. 
566), but he does not give any exact criteria for the distinction, 
and admits that the confusion of demons and spirits with gods 
is frequent. In the article by Crooke on Demons and spirits, 
Indian (ERE 4 p. 601 ff) it is said that “no clear distinction can 
be drawn between god and demon” (p. 607). When a distinction 
is attempted the most accepted criterion seems to be that a 
god is benevolent, a demon malignant. When e. g. Lindblom, 


“ Similarly in SB VI. 2. 2. 19. 

Jacob, A concordance p. 780, 787, 178. 
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Boken om Job (1940) p, 159 ff, contrasts God as god with God 
as demon, he thinks only of the malignity. Nevertheless the 
other criterion, that of individuality, seems to be moi^e im- 
portant/^ At least in Indian religions it is not suitable to call 
a god demon as soon as he is malignant. But it is interesting 
to note that malignant gods are often pushed into the back- 
ground so that they lose their individual traits. Then we may 
call them demons. 

The vague distinctions between gods and demons are well 
illustrated by the relations between devas and asuras. In the 
Veda we often read of fights between these two classes of 
superhuman beings.^® The asuras are defeated, they are pushed 
into the background, they become demons. In Iran asura be- 
comes a name of the great god Ahura Mazdah, the devas becom- 
ing demons.^"^ 

Sometimes in the Veda devas and asuras are feared side by 
side: ‘The amulet born from the ocean, born from Vrtra, making 
day — let it protect us on all sides from the missile of gods 
{deva) and asuras^^ (AV IV. 10. 6). A proof of the complicated 
relations between gods and asuras is further shown by the fact 
that the gods sometimes get the epithet asura. This is not least 
the case with Vamna. Without dwelling any longer on the 
sense of the word asura, I now proceed to saying something of 
the gods in their malignant attitude, beginning with Varuna, 
who is at the same time loved and feared, benevolent and 
malignant. 

Who is Varuna? No other Vedic god has aroused so great 

" Arbmau, Rudra p. 179“, uses a double criterion. Speaking of bhilta 
he says: ‘‘‘Dtoon’ mit dem Doppelsinne: ‘Gtittliches Wesen niederer 
Ordnung’ und ‘btises Wesen’, dor dem Worte in der modemen Tertnino- 
logic zukommt, mag der Ausdruck sein, weloher bhilta am nkchsten 
entspricht,” 

« E. g. AY IX. 2. 17 f and IX. 2. 3, 8. 

** On the lively discussions concerning the «^m-conc6ption see e. g. 
Hillebrandt, Yedische Mythologie, 2. Aufl, II p. 417 ff, with further 
references. 
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an interest among modern scholars. The majority of them 
believe that originally Varuna was a god of the encompassing 
sky, deriving his name from vrnoti^ cover (Kaeoi,^^’ Schroeder,^® 
Barth, Deussen,^® Hopkins,"^® MacDonell,®® Bloomfield,®^ Keith, 
Pettazzoni,®^ etc.). His name is then identified with Greek 
Oupav6<;.®^ Bergaigne®® accepts this etymology, but maintains 
that the sense “cover” includes the sense “shut up, imprison”. 
He draws attention to the dark traits of Varuna, which make 
him related to Vrtra, whose name is derived from the same 
verb. Meillet®® rejects the etymology, attempting to explain 
Varuna as a personification of the contract, just like Mitra. 
Petersson®'^ vindicates that the name of Varuna is derived 
from an Indo-European root “bind, fetter”, Varuna thus 

meaning “he who binds”. Being less concerned with the 
etymology of the name, Oldenberg®® and Hillebrandt mean 


Der Rigveda 2. Aufl. (1881) p. 200 f. 

Indiens Literatur und Cultur (1887) p. 40, Arische Religion I (1014) 
p. 821 ff. 

Oeuvres I p. 27 ff. 

AGP 1. 1 p. 85. 

The religions of India (1895) p. 05 ff, with many reservations. 

Vedic mythology (1897) p. 27, 

The religion of the Veda (1908) p. 186 f. 

The god Varu^ta, IHQ 9 (1988) p. 515 ff, Varuna and Ouranos, IC 8 
(1986^87) p. 421 ff. 

La religione di Zarathustra (1920) p. 39 ff, La confessione del pec» 
cati I (1929) p. 231. 

^ Cf esp. Bolmsen, Untersuchungen zur griechischen Laut* und Vers- 
lehre (1901) p. 297 f. 

La religion vMique III p. 112 ff. 

Le dieu indo-iranien Mitra, JA 10.10 (1907) p. 156 ff. 

Einig© BeitrEge zu den Gdtternamen Mitra und Varum^ Studier 
tillegnade E, Tegn^r (1918) p, 228- ff. 

Die Religion des Veda, 2, Aufl. p. 178 ff, Varu^ia und die Idityas, 
ZDMG 50 (1896) p. 48 ff, 

Vedische Mythologie, 2. Aufl. 11 (19^) p. 1 ff, where H. rejects the 
sky-theory, earlier advanced hy himself in Varuna und Mitra (1877) p. 4ff. 
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that originally Varuna was a moon-god. Johansson and J. J. 
Meyer see in him a god of death and vegetation. Pischel and 
Kretschmer®^ explain him as an ancient sea-god. SCderblom®* 
interprets him as a great magician without any special connec- 
tions with nature. Still more eagerly Gontert®® rejects every 
combination with natural phenomena, explaining Varuna as 
'^der arische Weltkdnig”, and DumEzil®® accepts this view. 
Otto,®^ too, rejects the view of Varuna as a god of nature and 
explains his name as meaning both ^‘he who gives” and “he 
who binds”. A god who binds can release, too, and this is, 
according to Otto, the way by which Varuna has come to be 
especially knit to the idea of deliverance. The striking simi- 
larities between Varuna and Babylonian gods, especially Sin, 
are observed especially by B. Geiger®® and Carnoy,®® who 
suppose a direct influence from the Babylonian religion on the 
Indo-Iranian one. Ronnow^® believes that Varuna is the god of 
an Aryan tribe that invaded India earlier than the tribe wor- 
shipping Indra. Other scholars try to find the solution of the 
Varuna riddle in the religion of the pre-Aryan population of 
India. According to Segerstedt,'^^ the Aryans used asura as a 
name for the native Indians and their gods, and Varuna belongs 


t)ber die altindische Gdttin Dhisdna (1917) p. 12'5 ff. 

Txilogie altindischer Machte III (1937) p. 199 ff. 

Pisghel-Geldner, Vedische Studien 11 (1892—97) p. 124 f, GGA 1895 
p. 447 ff. 

Vanina und die Urgeschichte der Inder, WZKM 33 (1926) p. 4 ff. 

®* Gudstrons uppkomst (1914) p. 164 ff; Germ. transL: Das Werden des 
Gottesglaubens (1916) p. 173 f. 

Der arische Weltkdnig (1923) p. 113 ff and passim. 

®® Ouran6s’-Y4rupa (1934) p. 89 ff. 

Das Gefahl des Dberweltlichen (1932) p. 125 ff. 

Die AmaSa Spentas (1916) p. 139 ff. 

** The moral deities of Iran and India, The American Journal of Theo- 
logy 21 (1917) p. 72 ff. 

Trita Iptya (1927) p. 7ff. 

Les asuras dans la religion vddique, RHR 57 (1908) p. 167, 187 ff. 
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to these gods together with Riidra, Pusan and the Maruts, the 
gods of the Caturmasya-sacrifices. Pezyluski,*^® finally, claims 
that originally Varuna is an austro-asiatic sea-god, called Bharu. 
In the culture of the Indus valley this god has acquired the 
traits of a king, asma^ and among the Aryans he has been 
connected with the sky. 

Amidst such a lot of various interpretations, we must first 
state that the Vedic texts do not give us any clear-cut picture 
of Varuna. Seeing, that the Vedic Varuna has so many traits 
of various kinds, it seems wise to regard him as a syncretistic 
god. Syncretism has been the most characteristic feature of 
Indian religion throughout its history. We find no indisputable 
clues, however, when trying to trace the various pre-Vedic 
origins of Varuna. As to his character of sky-god, it must be 
said that in the Vedic texts Varuna does not represent the sky, 
even though sometimes in one way or another he is connected 
with it. The frequently accepted opinion that in pre-Vedic, Aryan 
religion he has been a sky-god, who later in the Veda has lost 
his distinctive traits, has its main foundation in the etymo- 
logical identification of Varuna and Oupav6(;.’^ But as said 
above, this etymology is uncertain. The mention of a name 
resembling that of Varuna in the Boghaz-k5i finds does not 
permit any definite conclusions, either.'^^ Varuna’s companion- 
ship with Mitra, appearing there and characteristic for him in 
the Veda, may be regarded as an Aryan trait, however. The 
development that may have made an Iranian Ahura Mazdah 
out of an Indo-Iranian Varuna will not be discussed here. It 
does not seem Justifiable, however, to draw any direct con- 
clusions from this Iranian conception to the character of the 
Vedic Varuna. 

Can Varuna, then, be traced to pre- Aryan India? It would 

^ Varuna, god' of the sea and the sky, JRAS 1901 p. 61Sff, The three 
factors of Vedic culture, IC 1 (19S4 — S5) p. 870 f. 

^ Cf Bohkenbeeqer, Der altindische Gott Varuna (1898) p. 26. 

Cf above p. 8f. 



be highly interesting, could the excavations in the Indus valley 
tell us something regarding this. As a matter of fact, some 
combinations may be ventured, but it must be admitted that 
they are rather vague. Characteristic for Varuna in the Veda 
is first of all the fact that he is the king, watching the laws 
and punishing the sinners who cannot escape his all-seeing eye 
and his spies."^® As the king among the gods, he is also especially 
connected with the coronation ritual, Rajasuya."^® Thus he 
seems to belong to an ordered civilization like that of the Indus 
valley more than to the barbarian, warlike Aryans, of whom 
Indra is a more representative god. Further, Varuna is the 
god of the purifying waters, a trait gradually becoming more 
dominating in his character.'^^ Perhaps we may combine this 
fact with the finds of many bathrooms and a big official bath 
in Mohenjo-daro.^® Varuna is also through his central place 
in the Caturmasya-sacrifices a god of vegetation. In the 
religions of the Near East the king was intimately connected 
with vegetation,®® and with these civilizations the Indus culture 
has had close communications.®^ Lastly, it may be mentioned 
that Hrozkt , whose interpretations of the Indus script, however, 
cannot be regarded as final truths, claims to find the name of 
a god Jae on several seals from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa.®^ 
As he means also to find other Indus divinities identical with 


E. g. RV 1. 25, VIL 87, AV IV. 16. When Varuna is interpreted as a 
sky-god, his spies are believed to be the stars. It is quite unnecessary, 
however, to give the spies such an interpretation. As a king, Varuna 
uses spies, just as earthly kings. 

Hillebrandt, Ritual-litteratur p. 143 f; DumEzil op. cit. p. 61 ff. 

E.g. RV VIL 49, AV VIL 83, IV. 4. 5. 10 and XIL9.2.4. 

Of above p. 2. 

Hillebrandt op. cit. p. 115 ff. 

See e.g. Hocart, Kingship (19^7) p. 55 f; Engnell, Studies in divine 
kingship (1943) p. 16 ff, 52 ff. 

Varuna’s relations to these civilizations are stressed by Coomaras- 
vvAMY, Yak^as II (1931) p. 27. 

^ Inschriften und Kultur der Proto-Inder II, Arch. Or. 13 (1942) p. 88 ff. 
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divine names from the Near East, he connects Ja^ with Yahweh. 
In Indian religion he connects Jae with Visnu because of some 
footprints, found on a seal, which should correspond to the three 
steps of Visnu, mentioned in RV. Perhaps we may venture a 
guess that if there has been a god Jae he has given some traits 
to Yaruna. This might be a way of explaining the many 
similarities between Varuna and Yahweh that have often been 
commented upon.®^ As to the line drawn from Jab to Visnu 
we may observe that Visnu has probably inherited many of 
his royal traits just from Varuna.^^ 

In the present study I am especially interested in what the 
Vedic literature has to say about Varuna as an evil-minded 
god and of salvation from him/® In the preceding chapter I 
have quoted passages speaking of deliverance from the snare 
sent by him. Sometimes, however, we find passages mentioning 
deliverance directly from Varuna. In AV IV. 16, 4 we read: 
“Also who should creep far off beyond the sky, he should not 
be delivered from king Varuna {mucyatai varunasya rdjnah)^ 
Because muncati is used mostly with the ablative, it seems 
probable that an ablative, from the snare, is understood to the 
genitive, king Varuna.®® In AV I. 10. 3, however, we have 
muncati with Varuna in the ablative: “If thou hast spoken 
untruth {anrta) with thy tongue, much evil (wjma), I deliver 
{muncdmi) thee from the truthful {&atyadharman) king, from 
Varuna (abl.)”, and in the following stanm we hear of the 
actual sufferance: “I deliver thee from the universal {vaUva- 
nara)^ the great flood {arnayay\ i. e. the disease sent by 


8® See e. g. Vodskov, Sj^ledyrkelse p. M4; Sghroeueb, Ari&che Religion 
I p. 3'21; Griswold, The religion of the Rigveda p. 112. 

8* Of COOMARASWAMY Op. Cit. p. 85 f. 

8» Many references to Vedic texts speaking of Varu^^a as a dark and 
terrifying god are given in J. J. Meyer op. cit. III p. 205 ff. Of also Otto 
op. cit. p. 181. 

88 In st. 8 of the same hymn mrw^ia probably stands for tmrumpdsa. 
Johansson op. cit. p. 128. 
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Varuna, dropsy.®’ In RV X. 97. 16, quoted above p. 38, we hear 
of deliverance from varunya, that which pertains to Varuna. 
In AV VIII. 7. 10 the herbs to which the hymn is directed are 
called unmuncati and vivaruna, delivering and driving Varuna 
away. 

The Brahmanas deal much more with Varuna as a dark and 
dangerous god than do the Samhitas. There, too, we hear of 
deliverance from varunya. One example, SB XII. 7. 2. 17, has 
been quoted above (p. 39 f). Another example is SB IV. 4. 5. 11. 
where in the same way varunya is paralleled with varunapasa- 
“He thus delivers (^a-muncati) him from every fetter of 
Varuna {varumpa&a)., from everything which pertains to Varuna 
{varunyay'. The purifying bath, Avabhrtha, with which I shall 
deal in chapter VI, is called varunya in SB II. 5. 2. 46 and 
IV. 4. 5. 10. In both passages the purpose of the bath is said 
to be to deliver from Varuna; nirvarunatayai. Further sin (enas) 
is said to be varunya in the comments on a confessional prayer 
in SB XII. 9. 2. 4. “He delivers (muncati) him from varunya 
enas'\ it is said. Sin is something “that concerns Varuna”, 
the moral ruler and punisher. In SB II. 5. 2. 20, too, we have 
to do with confession of sin. There a woman who commits 
adultery is said to commit varunya, the word here being used 
not together with any word for sin but as a synonym of them. 

In SB XII. 7. 2. 17 Varuna is said to seize (grhnati), i. e. to 
inflict evil. In a similar way he is said to inflict evil in SB 
IV. 5. 7. 7. There we find not the verb gfhndti but a-rcchati, 
and Varuna is called arpayitr, “inflicter”. It is certainly no 
accident that Varupa is connected with this verb, as his own 
name gives a point of contact: the element or, the root of the 
verb in its stronger form. In its weaker form the root appears 
in the name of the law that Varuna protects, rta. It appears 
also in Nirrti, who as a dangerous divinity is often mentioned 
together with Varupa. Finally, arta in the Upani^ads signifies 


^ ’WstnuEY AV p. 10. 
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the evil character of the world as distinguished from the 
indivisible Atman. Such phonetic combinations are most typical 
for the Vedic texts. 

The most remarkable passage on Varuna in SB is XIII. 3. C. 5. 
In the Avabhrtha of the Asvamedha an obscure figure appears, 
called Jumbaka. He is said to be Varuna. He is white (Sukla), 
bald-headed (khalatu), he has protruding teeth (viMidha) and 
reddish brown eyes {pingdksa).^^ “That is Varuna’s form {rupa). 
By that form he thus delivers himself from Varuna {varunam 
avayaiate)." Here a man with outstandingly ugly traits repre- 
sents Varuna, and the purpose of the rite is to be quit of Varuna, 
“sacrifice him away”. 

Thus we see how the Vedic Varuna, who in RV is mainly a 
noble, elevated god, is also, and especially in the Brahmanas, 
an evil-minded, terrifying god, from whom man wants to be 
delivered. There need be no contradiction between these two 
sides of his character. In a parellel way the God of Jews and 
Christians is as well love as wrath. The love of Varuna, how- 
ever, is not very prominent. The relation to law and justice 
dominates even in the texts speaking of his benevolence, and 
this feature is the main trait of Varuna, uniting the various 
aspects of him. As the punisher he is feared and abhorred 
together with his punishment. 

In his terrifying aspects Varuna shows many resemblances 
to Rudra.'® We find them together e. g. in SB II. 3. 2. 9 f : 
“Now when it (the fire) is first kindled, and there is as yet 
nothing but smoke, then indeed it is Rudra. He who desires 
to consume food — even as Rudra seeks after these creatures, 
now e. g. with distrust, now with violence, now in striking them 
down — let him offer then. He who knowing Oiis, offers then, 
obtains that food. And when it burns rather brightly, then it 
is Varuna. He who desires to consume food — even as Varuna 

On the epithets, see EIoqelinq in SBE 44 p. 848. On the rite, see 
Johansson op. cit. p. 125 f. 

Of Beboaigne, La religion v6dique III p. 156. 
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.seeks after these creatures, now e. g. seizing on them, now 
with violence, now in striking them down — let him offer then. 
He who, knowing this, offers then, obtains that food.” 

Rudra has been interpreted in various ways. The most im- 
portant treatise on him is by Aubman, Rudra (1922), where also 
earlier attempts to interprete Rudra as a god of the thunder- 
storm, etc. are reviewed (p. 282 ff). Arbman sees in Rudra a 
god of the common people, who in the priestly RV has been 
‘‘celestified”. His real popular nature is that of a wild and 
primitive god of death, a prince of demons. After Arbman, 
among others Otto, Lommel and Hauer have discussed the 
character of Rudra.^*^ Otto distinguishes between an Aryan 
Rudra = Wuotan and an un-Aryan, Dravidian god. Lommel®^ 
sees in Rudra exclusively an un-Aryan god, whom he, as a 
German of the Nazi epoch, heartily detests. Hauer regards 
Rudra as a great Aryan god, mainly benevolent. Both Otto 
and Lommel refer to the finds in the Indus valley. As has been 
said above p. 2, tlie archmologists have found in Mohenjo- 
daro a prototype of the Hindu god Siva, and the contacts be- 
tween Rudra and Siva are fairly well established.®* 

There are in the Veda many signs that Rudra has been 
regarded as a terrifying god to a higher degree than as a 
benevolent one. The hymns of RV as a rule avoid him. When 
sometimes prayers to him appear they have an anxious tone: 
‘‘May the weapon of Rudra spare us, may the great disgrace 
{durmati) of the Mighty One disappear” (RV II. 33. 14),®*^ In the 
other Vedie texts we hear more of him. The anxiety that is 

Cf also WiKANDEE, Der arische MS-nnerbund (1988) p. 69 ff. 

Gottheit und Gotdieiten der Arier (19S2) p. 16, 56, and passim. 

Die alten Arier (1986) p. l^ff. Cf Der arische Kriegsgott (1989) 

p. 16. 

“ Glaubensg^chichte der Indogermanen I (1987) p. 174 ff. 

See e. g. Arbman op. oit p. 810; Ghosh, ^iva, Ms pre-Aryan origin, 
IC 2 (1985—86) p. 768 ff. Contrary opinion in Puri, La civilisation de 
Mohen-jo-daro (1988) p. 104. 

Cf Bloomfield, Rig-Veda repetitions (1916) p. 573. 
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folt in front of him is expressed by giving him all kinds of 
names and epithets. He is everywhere, as especially the famous 
Satarudriya (VS XVI, TS IV. 5 etc.) describes. Among the 
many Rudra-names we find also “lord of the forests” {ara- 
nyanam pati), but this does not prove very much about his 
character, as we hear another time of Rudra dwelling in the 
village igramasad).^^ Nevertheless, it is indisputable that Rudra 
has closer connections with the forest than with the village."® 
And as the> forest is the place for the meditative life, Eudra- 
Siva is the special god of the yogins. The name that may be 
said to be especially characteristic for Rudra is “lord of the 
animals”, pasupati. In a long hymn directed to him, AV XI. 2, 
this epithet appears thrice (5, 11, 28) and we also often find it 
elsewhere. Pasu may mean wild as well as tame animals (cf 
e. g. RV X. 90. 8). Above p. 41 I have touched the importance 
of the word in the terminology of salvation. We see now, e. g. 
in AV XL 2, that the word is especially connected with Rudra.®^ 
St. 24 brings the wild animals into consideration: “To thee are 
assigned the forest animals {dranyah pa&a'vaft), the beasts in 
the wood imrgd vam), the geese, eagles, hawks, birds.” The 
fact that Rudra is thus associated with wild animals may be 
combined with the appearance of animals on the Siva-seal from 
Mohenjo-daro. In the same AV-hymn, XL 2, we hear the 
anxious tone, e. g. in st. 26: “Do not, 0 Rudra, unite us with 
the fever (takman), not with poison, not with the fire of heaven. 
Elsewhere than on us make that lightning fall.” In other texts 
pahi signifies the cattle that shall be protected from Rudra. So 
in SB XIII. 3. 4. 3: “He thus shields (antar-dadhati) the cattle 
(paSu) from Rudra. Whence Rudra does not prowl {abhi- 
manyate) after the cattle (pahi), where this oblation is offered 
at the A^vamedha.” When in SB V. 3. 3. 9 Varupa gets the 

“ Aebman op. cit. p. 224. 

“ Op. cit. p. 26 ff. 

As in the Saiva SiddhSnta Siva is the god who delivers paiu from 
its fetters, we find* here a connecting link between Rudra and Siva. 
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characteristic epithet ‘iord of the law {dharmapatiY\ Rudra is 
called 'lord of the cattle {pasuj)atiy' (V. 8. 3. 7), and he is said 
to "(jiiicken the sacrificer for cattle {pasyhhyah suvatiy\ Rudra 
may further, like Varuna, punish sin, even if this is not a 
regular function with him as with Varuna. SB L 7. 4. 1 — 3 re- 
lates that Prajapati wanted to have sexual intercourse with his 
own daughter. The gods regarded this as a sin (agas). "The 
gods then said to this god who rules over the animals (pasunwn 
Iste): 'This one transgresses the law {atisamdJiam carati) who 
acts thus towards his own daughter, our sister. Pierce him!’ 
Rudra, taking aim, pierced him.” AB III. 33 relates the same 
episode but avoids mentioning the name of the dreaded god, 
a fact best explained from the natural reluctance against speak- 
ing a terrifying word.®^ 

Varuna and Rudra are the Vedic gods that arouse the greatest 
fear. Indra and other mighty gods may also be terrifying, but 
they are not feared in the same way, and there is no talk of 
deliverance from them. There is, however, a third Vedic divinity 
that may be ranked with Rudra and Varuna as especially evil- 
minded: Nirrti. Her name means destruction (from nis-rcchatiy^ 
and sometimes it is doubtful whether the texts speak of destruc- 
tion in an impersonal sense or of a goddess. So e. g, when we 
read in RV L 24. 9 the prayer to Varuna: "Drive far away 
Nirrti. Deliver {pra-mumugdhi) us from committed sin {enasy\ 
Arbman^ calls Nirrti one of the most concretely conceived 
divinities of Vedic time, and interprets her as a goddess of 
death and of the world of the dead below the earth. Although 

According to Geij)xee, Yama und Yarn!, Qurupdjakaumudi (1896) 
p. 20 f, Rudra is, without being mentioned, the punisher of sexual sin in 
RV X. 10. 2, too, but the arguments are not convincing. In Der Rigveda 
in Auswahl II (1909) p. 146, Geldnee MmaeM is not so sure of this inter- 
pretation, founded on SXyana’s commentary. 

So PW IV col. 187, cf I col. 401 f. Of Otto, Gottheit und Gottheiten 
der Arier (19@S) p. 66: nirrti — “rtalos, Chaos”. 

^ Tod und Unsterblkhkeit im vedischen Glauben, ARW 26 (1928) p. 
210 f, cf Rudra p, 261 f. 
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the goddess is less clearly depicted than Arbman asserts, there 
is no doubt that she is characterized by her connections with 
death.^ Nirrti is also a goddess of the earth, and as such a one 
she has by Speyer® been connected with Nerthus of ancient 
Germanic religion, although the etymological identity is not com- 
plete. It seems more prolific to connect her with goddesses 
from countries not so far away from India, with the Great 
Mothers, well-known as well from the religions of the Near East^ 
as from later Hinduism.^ Also the Indus religion knows this 
Great Mother, to whom the dove is a characteristic attribute.® 
Now we find in the Veda the dove {kapota) as an inauspicious 
bird,^ in RV X. 165. 1 (= AV VI. 27. 1) and AV VI. 29. 2 appear- 
ing as the messenger of Nirrti. If consequently there are some 
reasons to believe that the Vedic Nirrti has inherited certain 
traits from the Great Mother, worshipped in the Indus religion, 
it must be noted that these are only the destructive traits. To 
other Vedic divinities ® have been applied the positive sides of 


® Caland, Altindisches Zauberritual (1900) p. 42, speaks of Nirrti as a 
personification of death. Likewise Lfivi, La doctrine du sacrifice (1890) 
p. 157. 

® Eene Indische verwante van de Germaansche godin Nerthus (1902). 
* pRZYLusKi has written several essays on the appearance in India of 
the Great Mother of the Near East In one of them, La Grande Ddes&e, 
Mus6on 40 (1986) p. 298 ff, those written earlier by him are mentioned 
p. BIO. Later have appeared: Les A^vin et la Grande Ddesse, Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic studies 1 (1986) p. 129 ff; From the Great Goddess to 
Kala, IHQ 14 (1980) p. 267 ff; Ursprtlnge und Entwicklung des Kultes 
der Muttergdttin, Eranos Jahrbuch 1938 p. lift P. regards Aditi as the 
Vedic form of the Great Mother. Cf on this subject also Agrawala, Aditi 
and the Great Goddess, IC 4 (1987— 80) p. 401ft 

® Zimmer, Die Indische Weltmutter, Eranos Jahrbuch 1988 p. 175 ft 
® See above p. 2 and further Mackay, The Indus civilization (1986) 
p. 84; AIA 1986 (1987) p. 22 1 

’ Cf J. J. Meyer, Trilogie III p. 206. 

® So e. g. speaks VS X. 28 directly of Mother Earth {pfthivl matt\ 
Cf also Speyer op. cit. p. 18 and above n. 4. 
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the Great Mother, who is a goddess of life, death and returning 
life. 

In the passage from EV, quoted just above, Varuna is asked 
to drive Nirrti away. In RV VI. 74. 2 a similar prayer is 
directed to Soma-Rudra. We observe that the evil-minded gods 
appear together with one another. In RV X. 59. 4 death {mrtyu) 
and Nirrti appear as parallel conceptions. Together with the 
evil-minded Raksasas, Nirrti is mentioned in RV X. 76. 4; “Crush 
the betrayful Raksasas, drive Nirrti away, keep off misery 
(amatiy\ a prayer directed to the press-stones of the Soma 
sacrifice. 

As we may expect, AV speaks much more of deliverance from 
Nirrti than RV. I shall not quote more than one instance, which 
is of special interest, as in it a form of muncati is used. It is 
the refrain of AV II. 10: “From ksetriya (a disease), from 
Nirrti, from imprecation of sisters (jami^msa), from Druh do 
I deliver (mtiMcami) thee, from Varuna’s fetter (pc^a).” Among 
the evil things among which Nirrti appears here, especially “the 
sisters” should be observed. As in AV II. 7. 2, quoted above 
p. 54, they are probably female demons. 

From VS the following interesting formula should be quoted 
(XII. 62 — 65) : “Seek him who does not press the Soma, who 
does not sacrifice. Follow the path of the thief (stem) and the 
robber (taskara). Seek another way than ours. This is thy way. 
To thee, 0 Goddess Nirrti, be homage. To thee, sharp-pointed 
Nirrti, be homage. Loosen {vi-qiS) this iron bond Qnndha). 
Lift him up to the highest vault of heaven together with Yama 
and Yami. Hiou dreadful One, in whose mouth I offer to get 
delivered (ava-sarjanaya) from these bonds (bandha), thou 
whom people praise as Earth (bhSmi), I know thee everywhere 
as Nir}4;i. Thie fetter (pSM) which the goddess Nirrti hath 
fastened on thy neck and which cannot be loosened (a-vi-cftya), 
I loosen {vi-syStmi) from thee as from the midst of life (Uyus). 
Set forth, eat this food. Homage be to Bhflti (prosperity) who 
hath done this.” In this text it should be especially observed 
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that people are said to praise Nirrti as the earth 
But it is a question of the earth only as connected with death. 
Life and prosperity are the contrasts of Nirrti. Homage is paid 
to Nirrti in order that she might disappear. 

This VS-text, belonging to Agnicayana, is commented upon in 
SB VII. 2. 1, where Nirrti is explicated with the general word 
for evil, fapman. In VII. 2. 1. 15 the sacrificer is said to be 
delivered {pra-mucyate) from Nirrti’s fetter {pasa). The cere- 
mony ends with the returning home of the sacrificer, who should 
not look backwards. “Thus he leaves papman Nirrti” (VII. 
2. 1. 17). The same rule of not looking back appears in connec- 
tion with sacrifices to Varuna^" and Rudra^^ and with funeral 
ceremonies.^^ 

There is a tendency in the Brahmanas, especially in SB, 
to diminish the importance of the gods. The priests are said to 
be gods just like the heavenly gods (e. g. SB II. 2. 2. 6), and 
the gods are said to have acquired their immortality through 
the sacrifice (see below p. 92). Furthermore, the gods are 
explained as being nothing but human organs. In SB XII. 
9. 2. 12 Mitra and Varuna are said to be the two main breaths, 
prana and apana respectively. In SB XL 6. 3. 1 ff (= Brh. 
III. 9. 1 ff) Yajnavalkya successively reduces the gods from a 
number of 3003 to the one god that is pram. In the Upanisads 
this tendency is still more prominent than in the Brahmanas. 
Under such circumstances we cannot expect to hear much of 
protection and deliverance from evil-minded gods in these texts. 

Nirrti does not at all appear in the principal Upani^ads.’^® 


" The verse in which this is said appears with slight differences also 
in other Vedic scripture®, e. g. AV VI. 84. 1. 

“ Huxebbandt, Ritual-litteratur p. 133 f. 

“ Op. cit. p. 119. 

“ See e. g. XII.6. 2. 15 and Donnee, Piijdapitryajna (18TO) p. 11. 
“ Jacob, A concordance p. 499, gives the word only in MahanS- 
rSyana-up. II. 8. 



Varuna and Rxidra appear a few times, however. The dark 
character of Vanma remainn apparent as well as his connec- 
tions with water. In Chand, 11. 22. 1 various chants are assigned 
to various gods. The false one {apadhiHinta) belongs to Vanma 
and ought to be avoided {varjayet). The connection Avith water 
is mentioned in Brh. III. 9. 10 and 22. Both Varuna and Riidra 
appear in an enumeration of that which Brahman created, in 
Brh. 1.4.11: ‘Tndra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, 
Mrtyu, Isana.” Otherwise we hear of Rudra only in Svet. Tliis 
Upanisad is remarkable for its theistic ideas*, and the god praised 
in it is Rudra-Siva. Svet. III. 5 — 6 quote VS XVI. 2 — 3. which 
speak of Rudra m the benevolent (siva) god, and give thus a 
good illustration of the procedure through which the Vedic 
Rudra becomes the Siva of Hinduism. 

We hear nothing in the Upanisads of fear for the gods, 
however, or of deliverance from them, as we do in the ritual 
texts. The meditative life of the hermits is concentrated on the 
inner life, and the gods are regarded as created, outside beings, 
when they are not identified with various organs. In the 
Upanisads the sacrifice is abandoned and with it its gods. 

Dealing with Nirrti, I observed that it is often difficult to 
decide whether her name stands for the goddess, or simply for 
destruction in an impersonal sense. We find the same ambiguity 
with several diseases to which I now proceed. They are often 
represented by divinities, whom we may call demons of disease. 
A general name for sickness is amlvd. In AV VII. 84. 1 Agni 
is said to deliver (pra-muncat) from all diseases {amlvd). As 
other evil things and persons, sickness belongs preeminently to 
darkness, to the night,^^ and consequently especially Agni, the 
fire, and Surya, the sun, are able to deliver from diseases. The 


In all Vedic texts night and darkness often appear as evil things. 
Night (r^fri) is said to be evil (p^pman) in SB 11. 3. 1. 6, and the same 
is said of darkness (tamos) in SB VII. 2. 1.2. 
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following prayer is directed to Silrya: “Surya, with the light 
with which thou chaseth darkness {tanias) and moveth the 
whole world with thy splendour, drive away {apa-suva) every 
feeble and false sacrifice, sickness (amwa), evil dream {duh- 
svapnya)" (RV X. 37. 4). But also other gods have the same 
power. Brahmanaspati is called a slayer of sickness {aimvahan) 
in RV 1. 18. 2. Soma gets the same name in RV I. 91. 12. The 
Asvins have a high reputation as physicians; “May the Alvins, 
the two heavenly physicians (bhisaja), bring us prosperity, may 
they drive away [yuyuydtam) weakness {rapas) and enemies 
{sridhy (RV VIII. 18. 8). The word rapas, as many other words 
for evil things, hy SItana glossed with papa, seems to mean 
physical weakness, without further specification. 

Sometimes a special form of sickness is mentioned. Thus 
Surya in RV 1. 50. 11 is asked to drive away jaundice, where 
the connection with the yellow colour of the sun is easily seen: 
“Rising this day, thou great friend, ascending higher in the 
heavens, remove (ndSaya) the disease of my heart (hrdroga) 
and my jaundice (karitmm), 0 Surya.” As, Varuna is especial- 
ly connected with water, he sends and delivers from dropsy. 
RV VII. 89 is a touching prayer by one struck with this disease: 
“Thirst found thy singer when he stood in the midst of waters. 
Be gracious, mighty lord, and spare” (4). In the story of 
SunahSepa Varuna is said to seize Aiksvaka so that his belly 
swells (AB VII. 15). 

Yaksma is a disease appearing frequently especially in AV. 
In RV X. 161. 1 (= AV III. 11. 1), the rsi says that he delivers 
(mmcdmi) the sick person from different kinds of yaksma, and 
he prays Indra-Agni to deliver (pra-mumuktam) him from 
Grahr, another name of a disease. Another verse where Yaksma 
and Grahi occur together is AV II. 10. 6: “Thou hast been 
delivered {amukthdh) from Yaksma, from disaster (durita), 
from curse (avadya), thou hast been delivered from the fetter 
of Druh and from Grahi.” Takman, fever, is often mentioned. 
“Do thou, 0 Takman, avoid us”, the r§i cries in AV I. 25. 1 — 3, 
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and in AV VT. 20. 2 Takman is put on a line with Rudra and 
Varuna: “Homage he to Rudra, homage to Takman, homage to 
Varuna, the brilliant.” Another frequent name of a disease is 
ksetriya. In AV II. 8. 1 two stars are called the releasers 
(inert) with power to loosen (vl-muncatam) the fetters (pasa) 
of ksetriya. In AV II. 31 — 32 worms appear as evil beings 
causing disease, and in AV V. 13. 6 vi-muncati is used in such 
a connection.^® 

In the Upanisads we do not hear much of disease. When it 
appears, it is mentioned as a part of human life, which is wholly 
an evil thing. Thus we find the classical Sanskrit word for 
disease, roga., used together with death (mrtyu) and pain 
(duhkhata) in a stanza quoted in Chand. VII. 26. 2, and with 
jard, old age, and mrtyu., death,“ in Svet. II. 12. All these 
evils disappear for the wise man who has duly practised his 
yoga and sees the Unity of everything. 

Together with the words of malady, other words for suffering 
or disaster appear, some of which I shall briefly review. Often 
we meet compounds with the first parts giving the evil sense, 
especially compounds with dus, a prefix well-known from 
Greek 3vg. The most frequent of these compounds seems to 
be dwita. ITie meaning of this word is somewhat vague: 
something that has gone (ita) evil. Sometimes it refers to com- 
mitted sin (RV I. 23. 22 = RV X. 9. 8). Usually we may trans- 
late it generally as mishap, disaster, etc. In the word are in- 
cluded committed sin as well as outward disaster, evils not clearly 
distinguished. In RV VI. 60. 10 the psi prays to the Nasatyas: 
“As from great darkness (tamos) ye delivered (amumuktam) 
Atri, so protect (tUrvatam), ye Men, from disaster (durUa)." 

In RV VI. 47. 80 (= AV VI. 126. 2) durita has another com- 
pound with dus as its parallel: ducchunS, i.e. dus and Suna, a 

“ AV furnishes good material for the study of ancient Indian 
medicine. Of Bloompieu), The Atharvaveda p. 66 ff. 

** The edition of Bibliotheca Indica, p. 8S0, has dahkha, pain, instead 
of mjiyu. 
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not frequent Avord for prosperity. But I am not going to review 
all the compounds with dm^ which are fairly numerous. They 
signify all sorts of threats and dangers, from which the rsis 
want to be protected. Of some interest, however, it may be to 
mention dusvapnya^ evil dream, a kind of evil which is evident- 
ly most earnestly feare-d. We have already met it in a prayer to 
the ascending sun. In RV VIII. 47. 14 the rsi prays to Usas, the 
dawn, wanting to put every evil dream on the scapegoat Trita: 
“Daughter of Heaven, the dream that bodes evil {dusvapnya) 
to our kine and to us, carry that, 0 shining One, far away to 
Trita Aptya.” A third time a similar prayer is directed to a 
third divinity of the morning, Savitr (RV V. 82. 4). 

The prefix abhi gives its compound a sense of direction to- 
wards something, and consequently such compounds often ex- 
press evil persons or things from which the rsis want to be 
delivered or protected. We have abhimdti^ evil plot or plotter,^® 
e. g. in RV IX. 65. 15 where Soma is called a slayer of abhirmti 
{abhimatihan)^ and abhihrut (cf the simple hvaras RV II. 23. 6) 
in RV 1. 128. 5 in the same sense. Abhidruh sounds similarly, 
but it is not used in stanzas speaking of deliverance or pro- 
tection. In RV 1. 122. 9 abhidruh qualifies an evil man who 
betrays Mitra and Varuna at the sacrifice. 

In the Samhitas the most frequent word among the compounds 
with abhi is abkisasti, calumny, curse (from §amsati^ speak 
solemnly). This brings me to one of the most important among 
the evil things in the Veda, the curse.^® Spells and imprecations 

Cf Ronnow, Trita Iptya p. 46 ff. 

is j 34 g ajjjj Grassmann WB col. 84 derive obhlmMi from 
manyate^ think, but the 5 is a difficulty. Easier should it be to derive 
it from wd, measure, cf maya, (On the derivation of mUyn cf 

Heimann, Deutung und Bedeutung indischer Terminologie, Atti d. XIX 
Gongr, int. d. Orient, p. 287 f). But on the other hand the verb ahhi- 
manyate is frequent (see e. g. AV VI. 6.1, SB XIII.B. 4.8), while abhi- 
mimlte does not appear in a corresponding sense, 

^ On the power of the sacred words see e. g. Haug, The Aitareya 
Brahman am I (1868) p. 75; Heimann op. cit. p. 284, 
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are mig:hty powers, much used and much feared. They have 
power not only in normal human life. Indra has delivered 
{afnuncat) the waters from abhisasti^ so that they can flow 
(RV X. 80. 7, cf X. 104. 9). In RV VIL 13. 2 Agni is said to 
have delivered {amuncah) the gods from ahhlsastL But naturally 
the rsis are most concerned with the curses directed towards 
themselves. In RV VIIL 66. 14 they pray to Indra: “Deliver 
(ava-sprdhi^ Sayana glosses avamocaya) us from this misery 
(dmatiy^ and hunger (kstidh) and curse (abhisasti),'' In AV 
VII. 53. 1 abhisasti appears side by side with death: “When 
thou, 0 Brhaspati, didst release (amuncah) from Yama’s other 
world existence, from malediction (abhisasti)^ the Asvins bore 
back death (mrtyu) from us.” 

Beside abhisasti we meet several other words expressing evil 
and dangerous speech. Sdpatha is an ordinary word for curse, 
although in RV met with only once. Rather frequent is avadyaP 

VIIL 55 when the Valakhilya-hymns are excluded. 

Opinions differ as to whether armti should be regarded as a negated 
mati, thought, ox as a derivation from the root am, from which we have 
amivU^ sickness, etc. Bayana seems to be at variance with himself when 
glossing amati in RV VIIL 66. 14 with ddridrya, poverty, and amafi in 
amatlvan in RV VIIL 19. 26 (cf above p. 32) with cLiohham hnddhih^ a 
vicious mind. Griffith follows the second of the two interpretations 
when translating cfmti in the first passage by ‘‘misery”, amatlmn in 
the second one by “feel hunger” (The hymns of the Rigveda II p. 210 
reap. 147). When Geldner, Der Rigveda p, 389, translates amati in 
RV IV. 11. 6 with “Gedankenarmut” he evidently connects the word 
with mati. This derivation is vindicated in Bergaioke, Etudes sur le 
lexique du Rig-veda, JA 8,8 (1884) p. 525; Neisser, Zum WOrterbuch 
dm Rgveda I (1924) p. 77; Rajvade, Words in Rgveda, Annals of the 
Bhandark. Orient, res. inst. 10 (1980) p. 147 f. On the other hand PW I 
col 868 and Grassmahn WB col 90 derive the word from the root am. — 
That in the Vedic texts the word has given associations in both direc- 
tions is clear from the fact that sometimes it appears together with 
durmati^ evil thought, e. g. RV IV. 11.6, 8B IX. 2.3. 8, sometimes with 
words for hunger, e. g. k^udh in RV VIIL 66, 14, aiamyd in 8B IX, 2, B. 8. 

Trencxner, a critical Pali dictionary I (1924 ff) p. 158 mam j fa and 
p. 451 amjja^ expliains avadya as secondarily formed from anamdya^ 
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In AV V, 6. 8 and XIL 2. 47 we find it together with durita. In 
RV III. 81. 8 Indr a is said to have delivered {nis-amuficat) his 
friends from avadya. With the synonym nM we meet it in 
RV IV. 4. 15: ‘‘Consume (0 Agni) the cursing Raksasas, protect 
{pdhi) us, 0 rich in friends, from Druh, from blame {nid)^ from 
calumny {avadyd)^'" Nid does not seem to appear outside RV,®^ 
but in classical Sanskrit we have the related words nindati^ to 
blame, and the substantive ninddJ* In Avesta we hear of 
blaming (naM-) the demons (daeva).^^ In RV II. 34. 15 the 
Maruts are said to help their friends to pass over trouble 
(amhas)^ and to deliver {muncatha) from blame {nid). Also in 
RV IX. 29. 5 nid appears with a form of muncatL 

It should finally be mentioned that in AV the dangerous 
spell is often called krtyd^ more seldom kartra. These words 
and others of the same kind do not only mean the words, but 
the whole hostile magic, sometimes evidenced in effigies.^® AV 
X. 1. 32 is directed towards such witchcraft, ending with the 
words: ‘As the sun is freed {mucyate) out of darkness {tamas)^ 
and quits the night and the ensigns of the dawn, so do I quit 
{jahdmi) all evil-natured magic {kartra) made by the witchcraft- 
maker {krtydkH).''' 

None of the words mentioned in the last pages appear in 
the Upanisads. In the forest-life the enemies are others than 
curse, etc. 

I am not going to continue this review of Vedic expressions 
of enemies, maladies, curses, etc. any further, though the 


which should be an haplology from ^anamvadya^ not to be spoken 
down, criticized. 

^ PW IV col. 148. 

PW IV col 147 f, coL m, 

Bartholomae col. 1034; Nyberg, Irans- forntida religioner p, 305, 
Germ, transl: Die Religionen des alien Iran p. 273. 

Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda p. 65 f; Henry, La magie dans ITnde 
antique (1904) p. 150 f, 170 f. 
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material could easily be amplified. I have only mentioned 
some representative words and preferably quoted passages 
where they appear with forms of inuficatL We cannot say, 
however, that muncati is used more than other words in these 
connections. We find it especially in AV, when the rsis want 
to deliver their clients from diseases. Synonyms appear some- 
times, ava-srjat% vi-syati^ etc. More frequent, however, are 
words of protection, raksati^ pati, etc. There is no special 
terminology with muncati^ but this word is used as a normal 
word for ‘doosen, release”, along with other words. 

The examples given show how the Vedic Indian loved his 
earthly life and how he saw himself surrounded by many 
evils. There were thieves and robbers, who wanted to take 
away his cattle. There were diseases, which were sent by 
human sorcerers, demons or gods, or which were themselves 
demons. Such things are mentioned extremely often in the 
Sarhhitas, almost not at all in the Upanisads. The Brihmanas 
take an intermediary position, but stand much nearer to the 
Sarhhitas. Imprecations against personal enemies are very 
common in them, expressed in a most uniform manner. And 
we find in them much fear of diseases, demons, and evil- 
minded gods. 

It is evident that these facts cannot be explained by saying 
that the Upanisads represent a later period than the other parts 
of the Veda. Even if the Upanisads are of a later origin than 
the rest of the Veda, it would be unreasonable to presume that 
the time in which they were composed, did not know and fear 
the same kinds of evil as earlier times. There has never 
been any time in India, when personal enemies, diseases, curses, 
have not been the subject of prayers for deliverance and pro- 
tection.^'^ Even when the battles between invaders and native 

The Vedic word rak^ is e. g. still frequently used ia India of 
demons. See e.g. Bmoos, The Ohamars (1^0) p. 18^^. Of also Pkzyltjski, 
Ber Lehendig-Erl5ste in dem entwickelten Buddhismus, Eranos Jahrbuch 
1987 p. 118. 
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Indians stopped, the words for enemy etc. did not become 
devoid of content. 

The difference between various Vedic texts regarding the 
attitude towards enemies etc. must be seen from the aspect of 
the different character of the texts. Samhitas and Brahmanas 
are ritual texts, intended for the social life of the village, the 
Upanisads are meditative texts, intended for the solitary life 
in the forest. In the g'r/iastta-stage a Brahman should marry, 
carry the responsibilities for wife and children, perform 
sacrificial rites. He prays for deliverance from his personal 
enemies: rival Brahmans and others, and he has to pray also 
for the protection of those, who use his offices, from their 
enemies, hostile kings, etc. Disease threatens his own home 
and the homes of his clients. He has to recite prayers and 
spells in order to drive away the demons sending the diseases. 
He uses curses, but he has also to protect himself and his clients 
from hostile curses. 

When the time is due, the householder leaves his home and 
becomes a forest-dweller, living alone or together with other 
hermits in the forest. He now abandons all social responsibilities 
and prepares himself for death. He has none of the evils of this 
life to fear. He has no properties which may be stolen by 
thieves. Disease does not matter, when he is prepared for 
death. Thus the evils- that he has feared as a householder 
do not frighten him any longer, and he has no reason to pray 
for deliverance from them. Other things are in his mind when 
he thinks over deliverance. 

In this way the fundamental differences of the attitudes to- 
wards enemies, diseases, etc. in the Vedic texts are best ex- 
plained. On the other hand, it should not be denied, of course, 
that the historical development has also had great influence. 
The Brahmanas and Upanisads reflect a time of more settled 
conditions than the times of invasion, when many Saihhita-hymns 
came into being. They, and the whole ^oma-system, must be 
the products of lives with plenty of leisure for oHier things 
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than the immediate threats of life. Probably from the earlier 
inhabitants of India the Aryans learnt the methods of medita- 
tion, and on this foundation a system was created, ending in 
a stage of life, when the evils of ordinary life were not 
feared. 



IV. 


DEATH 


Enemies can kill and death is the ultimate consequence of 
disease. Thus death is nothing essentially different from the 
evil forces reviewed in the last chapter. But the ideas of death 
and of deliverance from death are so important in the Vedic 
literature that they must be dealt with in a separate chapter. 
I shall not, however, deal with the detailed ideas of death and 
the destinies of man after death, with heaven and hell,^ etc., 
but shall stick to the ideas of deliverance. What do the Vedic 
texts mean when speaking of deliverance from death? 

The hymns of RV do not speak very much of death and 
deliverance from it. Bendann ^ writes that death is frequently 
mentioned in RV, but that is much exaggerated. The normal 
word for death is mrtyu^ which has clear Indo-European 
relations: Lat. morior^ etc.® This word appears only in eleven 
RV-hymns.^ Furthermore, we find mrtyu-handlm^ “subject to 
death”, in two hymns.® Of these thirteen hymns all but two 
are found in the tenth mandala. The two stanzas outside that 
mandala are RV VII. 59. 12 and VIIL 18. 22. In RV VII. 59. 12, 


^ On these things see e. g. Arbman, Tod und Unsterblichkeit im vedi- 
schen Glauben, ARW 25 (1927) p. 839 ff, 26 (1928) p. 187 ff, 

® Death customs (1930) p. 37. B, refers to three passages, two of which 
are wrongly indicated. 

^ Walde-Pokorny II p, 276. 

* Grassmann WB col. 1060. 

® The contrast, amrta-baiidhu^ is used as an epithet of the gods in 
RV X, 72. 5. 


6 
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a stanza which by Grassmann ® is regarded as a later addition 
to the hymn, mrtyu is used together with a form of muncati\ 
“May I be delivered from death, not from immortality (lit. not- 
death, mrtyor inuksxya mumTtaty\^ RV VIII. 18. 22 runs: “We 
human beings, who are subject to death {mrtyubandhu)^ 0 
Adityaa, lengthen graciously our lives that we may live.” In 
the tenth mandala we find a prayer of similar content (RV 
X. 59.4): “Do not give us up to death {mrtyu)^ 0 Soma, let us 
see the rising sun. May our old age be kindly with passing 
days. Let Nirrti get a-way.” Nirrti, destruction, signifies the 
same evil as death (cf above p. 69). In the famous Hiranya- 
garbha-hymn, RV X. 121 (cf AV IV. 2) we find in st. 2 the same 
contrast, mrtyu-amrta^ as in the quoted stanza from mandala 
VII, but here not used with any expression for deliverance: 
“His shade is amrta and mrtyuP Whether here and in other 
passages it is correct to render amrta and its derivative 
amrtatva with “immortality”, as is usually done, seems doubt- 
ful.® The death that is feared, when in the hymns the rsis want 
to be delivered from this evil, is the abrupt death before old 
age, a premature death. The contrast of this is a long life, a 
life to old age which consequently may be called amrta. Some- 
times, however, amrta leads the thoughts to a life after death, 
e. g. in RV IX, 113. 8 ff. Often the word is used as a charac- 
teristic of the gods. But it may also signify the continued life 
of a man in his offspring, as in a prayer found in RV V. 4. 10: 

® Gbassmann, Rigveda I p. 556. Likewise Mcller, Vedic hymns I 
(180*1) p. 389. 

’ Grassmann supposes amrta^ “0 immortal one”. Pischel, Vedica, 
ZDMG 40 (IW) p. 121 ff, proposes mU mtai^ “may I not die”. These 
proposals are rejected by Moller op. cii p. 389. 8B II. 0. 2. 12 comments 
on this line: “Blessed is he who is delivered from death, not from im- 
mortality {mftyoT mmyatai ndmfiaty'' 

® Cf Beboaigne, fitudes sur le lexique du "pig-veda^ JA 8.3 (1884) p. 
5S6; MOller op. cit. p. 381; Boyer, Situde sur I’origine de la doctrine du 
sarhsSra, JA 9. 18 (IWl) p. 458 ff; Neisser, Zum WOrterbuch des ipgveda I 
(1924) p. 79 ff; Masson-Oursel, LTnde antique (1983) p. 158 f. 
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“May I reach amrtatva in my offspring.” Our word “immor- 
tality” is likely to give associations that are not always justi- 
fiable in the Vedic texts. A more suitable translation of amrta 
would often be simply “life”. The disadvantage thereof is the 
fact that there is another word for “life”, ayus. Furthermore, 
such a translation does not reflect the construction of the word 
a-mrta as the negation of death. “Freedom from death” seems 
to be a translation that fairly well comprises the different 
nuances of the word without giving any false associations. In 
any case, in this chapter we must fix our attention not only on 
the sense of mrtyu^ but also on that of its contrasts. 

Sometimes in RV death is indicated even when the word 
mrtyu is not used. So e. g. in RV VII. 89. 1, where the rsi, 
struck with dropsy, prays to Varuna: “Let me not go down 
into the house of clay”, i. e. die. When RV X. 97. 16 (cf above 
p. 38) says that the herbs may deliver {muncantu) from various 
evils, among them Yama’s fetter {padblsa)^ death is meant. 
Yama is a king of the dead. In RV X. 165. 4 he is directly 
said to be mrtyu: “To that Yama Mrtyu be homage.” While 
Yama has a rather rich mythology,® mrtyu has as a rule no 
personal sense, however.^® 

In AV the attitude towards death is mainly the same as in 
RV. But we hear a good deal more of it. Thus e. g. the AV- 
hymns sometimes speak of several deaths, i. e* different ways 
of dying. For a dying man the following words are uttered in 
AV III. 11.5: “Enter in, 0 Prana and Apana, as two draft-oxen 
a pen. Let the other deaths {nvftyu) go away {vi-yantu)^ which 

® See Spiegel, Die arische Periode (1887) p. 243 ff; Ehni, Der vedische 
My thus des Yama (1890) passim; Arbman op. cit. ARW 25 p. Wff, 
26 p. 221 ff. 

CooMARASWAMY, Nofces OH the Katha Upani^ad, NIA 1 (1938--89) p, 
48, writes: “Death {mrtyu, yama) is throughout the BrEhmapas and 
Upani^ads, as ako in RV, one of the highest names of God.” Such a 
statement is misleading, even though some passages may he found, 
especially in the Upani^ads, where Mftyu is treated as a high divinity. 
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they call the remaining hundred.” “ The hundred and first 
death, which is welcomed, is the death in old age after a full 
life. AV II. 28. 4 has been used as a prayer for a little child 
“Let Father Heaven and Mother Earth in concord give thee 
death in old age ijaramrtyu) that thou mayest live in the lap 
of Aditi, guarded by prana and apana a hundred years.” This 
death which ends a full life, estimated to a hundred years, 
is not an evil. The evil deaths which should be “the remaining 
hundred” are said to be a hundred and one in AV VIII. 2. 27 : 
“The deaths {mrtyu) that are a hundred and one, the perditions 
(nastra) that are to be overpassed (atitarya), from them may 
the gods deliver (muncantu) thee, from Agni Vaisvanara.” Here 
mrtyu appears with a form of muncati. This is not unusual 
in AV. AV VH. 7. 13 hopes that the herbs shall deliver {niuilc- 
antu) from mrtyu and amhas, these two evils occurring side 
by side. The snares of death (mrtyupa§a) are mentioned to- 
gether with a form of muncati in AV VIIL 8. 16. In AV VIIL 1. 4 
the snare of death is called mrtyolipadbisa. KV X. 97. 16, 
speahing of Yama’s padblsa and quoted above, appears several 
times in AV, e. g. VI. 96. 2. Yama is often mentioned also else- 
where in AV, in AV VII. 63. 1 with a form of muncati: “When 
thou, 0 Brhaspati, didst deliver (amuncah) from Yama’s other- 
world existence {amidra-bhuya), from malediction (abhisasti), 
the Alvins bore back death {mrtyu) from us, 0 Agni, physicians 
of the gods, mightily.” The praise of Yama Mrtyu, quoted 
above from RV X. 165. 4, returns in AV VI. 28. 3, VI. 63. 2, 
VI. 84. 3. Death is praised in order that it might stay away 
until its due time, just as Nirrti in a Yajus-text quoted above 
p. 70. In the same way AV VIIL 1. 1 praises death, calling 
it Antaka, the Ender: “To Antaka Mrtyu be homage.” 

In the Saihhitas death usually means nothing more than the 
too early death that snatches man away from his social life. 


“ As to the many deaths, of references in Whitney AV p. 104. 
** Op.cit. p. 68. 
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But sometimes we see the philosophic speculation touching it. 
I have already quoted RV X. 121. 2 = AV IV. 2. 2. We find 
mrtyu also in other speculative Sariihita-texts. In AV XL 4. 11 
prana is takman^ fever, and mrtyu. In the remarkable ucchista- 
hymn, AV XI. 7, everything is identified with ucchista,, the 
remnants of the sacrifice.^® Death appears in st. 3: ‘In the 
uccMsta are the being one (san) and the non-being one {asan)^ 
both, death [mrtyu) vigor (vdja), Prajapati.” AV XI. 8 is an 
obscure hymn of creation, in which st. 33 says that by his first 
dying [pranmrd) man is divided into three parts. This gives 
a hint of the idea of a repeated death, of whiclr the Brahmanas 
tell us more. — When death is mentioned in such speculative 
hymns, we never hear of deliverance from it, however. 

As an example of the use of amrta and amrtatva in AV a 
verse from the funeral hymn AV XVIII. 3 may be quoted: “Let 
Vivasvat^'^ set us in life [amrtatva). Let death {mrtyu) go 
away. Let not-death [amrta) come to us. Let it protect these 
men until old age. Let not their life-breaths [asu) go to Yama” 
(62). In this verse amrta and amrtatva mean nothing more 
than a long terrestrial life for the mourners. In AV IL 28. 4, 
quoted above, we saw such a full, long life estimated to a 
hundred years.^° 

In the Brahmanas we find mrtyu very frequently mentioned 
as a great evil, from which the sacrifice can deliver. Often we 
meet the expression mrtyu pdpman,^ death the evil. I give an 
example from the laying of the 5^?r^-bricks in the Agnicayana- 
ritual. The verb sprnoti means “deliver”, and so the rite is 


^ Deussen, AGP L 1 p. SOe f, understands ucchi^fa in a less ritualistic 
sense: “was iibrig bleibt, wenn wir alle Fonnen der Erscheinungswelt 
in Abzug bringen”, “welches Ubrig bleibt wenn wir alle Welten, alle 
Wesen, alle Opfer u. s. w. hinwegdehken”. 

The father of Yama, who is called Vaivasvata in e. g. RV X. 14. 1. 

8ee further e.g. RV 1.89.9. Boyer op. cit. p. 464' ff, gives still other 
examples. 
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said to deliver from evil. This evil is pUpman virtyu: “Prajiipati 
became pregnant with all beings. Whilst they were in his womb 
Papman Mrtyu seized them. He said to the gods: ‘With you 
I will deliver (sprnavani) all these beings from Papman Mrtyu.’ 
‘What will accrue to us therefrom?’ ‘Choose’, said he. ‘Let 
one part be to us’, said some to him. ‘Let lordship be to us’, 
said others. Having bestowed a share on some and lordship on 
others, he delivered (asprnot) all beings from Papman Mrtyu. 
Inasmuch as he delivered them, these bricks are called sprt. 
In the same manner, the sacrificer bestows a share on some, 
lordship on others, and delivers (sprnoti) all beings from Pap- 
man Mrtyu” (SB VIII. 4. 2. 1 — 2). This text speaks of death 
as a great evil, as a power, hostile to man. Tlie sacrifice, 
represented in the text by Prajapati, can deliver from it. The 
text does not further elucidate the sense of this deliverance, 
being more interested in the relations between the sacrifice and 
the gods. So it does not give us any clear idea of what this 
evil, death, concretely means to man. 

Sometimes mrtyu means very concretely the premature inter- 
ruption of life, thus having the meaning that we have found 
to be the normal one in the Samhitas. In SB V. 4. 1. 1 we find 
the same mention of various deaths as we have met above in 
texts from AV: “He who performs the Rajasuya is delivered 
from (ati-mucpate) all deaths (mrtyu), all murderous blows 
(badha). Old age (jura) becomes his death (mrtyu)." Here the 
evil from which the sacrificer is delivered is the premature 
death, of which there are many kinds. Death in old age is 
normal and no evil. We observe, that a form of muncati is 
used to express the deliverance. 

The Brahmana-texts give a much richer content to the con- 
ception of death than the Sainhit3s do, however. Of special 
interest is the idea of a death in the next life, a recurring 
death. In AV XL 8. 38, quoted above p. 86, we have found a 
hint of this idea. In the Brahmanas we find much more mention 
of this death, and it has there a definite name, punarmrtyu. 
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This idea of a death appearing in a future life in another world 
is not unique for India. Bendann gives examples of the same 
conception among the Melanesians, who have probably not got 
it from India. In India this idea may have served as a stage 
in the development of the idea of man being born to a new life 
on earth in a cycle of existences {sarhsara)^^^ and not least 
because of this, it requires special attention. 

In SB X. 2. 6. 19 we read: “Hunger ceases through food, thirst 
through drink, evil {papman) through prosperity, darkness 
through light, death {mrtyu) through not-death {amrta). Who- 
soever knows this, from him all these pass away, and he con- 
quers (apa-jayati) recurring death (pumrmrtyu) and attains 
the full life {sarvam ayus).^^ 

In the same tenth book of SB, the rather obscure Agnirahasya, 
the mysterium of the Agni-altar, we find punarmrtyu and amrta 
contrasted in 1. 4. 14: “What is done here in Agni (the altar), 
whereby the sacrificer conquers pumrmrtyu'i He who builds 
Agni, becomes that deity Agni. Agni is amrta,^'^ Agni is an 
immortal god, but the sacrificial altar is Agni, too. By means 
of building this altar man is made divine, free from death. 
As the main evil from which he is in this way delivered, the 
recurring death is mentioned. Of the concrete meaning of this 
death the text does not say anything, merely giving the word. 

Mrtyu and punarmrtyu are further mentioned in SB X. 5. 1. 4: 
“This speech is yonder sun and that is death {mrtyu). Hence 
whatsoever is on this side of the sun all that is held by death. 
And he who builds it (the altar) on this side thereof builds it 


CooMARASWAMY, On the one and only transmigrant, JAOS suppl. 3 
(1944) p. 28, asserts that pumrmrtyu ^‘is not some one other death to 
be dreaded as ending a future existence, but together with punarbhava 
or janma, the condition of any form or type of contingent existence.” 
This interpretation cannot be accepted. 

Bendann op. cit. p. 102. Of Widengren, Religionens varld (1946) 
p. m. 

See below p. 109, 115 f. 
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as held by death, and he surrenders his Self {oiimaji) to death. 
But he who builds it thereabove conquers {apa-jayati) recurring 
death (punarmrtyu), for by his knowledge (vidya) it is built 
thereabove.” When the text says that everything on earth is 
held, by death, we may think of normal death, ending every 
human life. The text wiselj'^ says nothing of conquering this 
death. But a correct building of the Agni-altar conquers the 
death awaiting man in the next life, punarmrtyu. Over this 
death the sacrifice and its priests have power, being able to 
deliver from it. 

This idea of deliverance from a recurring death appears in 
SB not only in the books dealing with the Agni-altar. In the 
ritual of Agnihotra we read in SB II. 3. 3. 7 — 8; “Now yonder 
burning (sun) is no other than death {mrtyu). And because it 
is death, therefore its creatures that are on this side of it, die. 
But those that are on the other side of it are the gods, and 
they are therefore free from death (amrta) . . . And whosoever 
goes to yonder world not having escaped {anatimucya) that 
death, him it causes to die again and again in yonder world.” 
Paragraph 9 describes how one shall perform the Agnihotra in 
order to be delivered from mrtyu, and ends by speaking of 
punarmrtyu: “This is the deliverance {atimukti) from death in 
Agnihotra: and he who knows that deliverance from death in 
the Agnihotra is delivered from (ati-mucyate) the recurring 
death {punarmrtyu)." We have the same ideas here as above. 
Death is the lord of human life: all creatures die. This text 
speaks, however, more openly of conquering death, but the real 
sense of it appears in the last words. The sacrifice does not 
deliver from the normal human death, only from the recurring 
death, that threatens man in his future existence. This death 
shall be overcome already before going to yonder world, e. g. 
through the Agnihotra. He who has not correctly performed 
his sacrifice will die again and again in yonder world. 

Similar expressions of ptmarmrtyu appear in the concluding 
books of SB which have the character of additions, dealing 
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with various rituals. Thus we find in the ritual of Mitravinda 
the following words (SB XI.4. 3. 20): “He finds Mitra, and 
his is the kingdom, he conquers (apa-jayati) recurring death 
(pumrmrtyu) and gains full life (sarvam ayus), whosoever 
knowing this performs this sacrifice, or whosoever thus knows 
it.” According to Eggeling’s comment, SBE 44 p. 66, punar- 
mrtyu should here indicate the “mundane existence and its 
constantly repeated round of Mrth and death”, from which the 
sacrificer should be delivered by his approaching death. This 
does not seem very probable. Tire idea of the cycle of existence, 
from which man can be delivered in death, appears in the 
Upanisads, and I will soon deal with it. But in this text that 
conception does not seem to be involved. Here probably the 
recurring death means only a new death or repeated new deaths 
in the heavenly world as in the Brahraanapassages quoted 
above. 

Hie ritual of Sautramani speaks of conquering punarmrtyu 
even for the cattle and the departed fathers (SB XII. 9. 3. 11 — 
12). The object is in every way to show the power of the 
sacrificial rite and the sacrificial knowledge. They have the 
power of delivering not only the sacrificer himself from the new 
death in the other world, but also his cattle and his fathers 
from the same threatening death. The deceased fathers belong 
to the life of man in the same way as the cattle belong to it. 
A father expects his son to perform the due sacrifices for him 
when he is dead. 

I have taken all the Brahmana-examples from SB, which 
deals much more with these things than the other Brahmanas 
do. From those I only mention TB III. 11. 8, the well-known 
story of Death and Naciketas, known especially through the 
Katha-upanisad. Naciketas goes to Mrtyu and obtains from him 
three boons. Ttie first one is the permission to return to his 
father. The second one is the lesson that sacrifices and good 
works {istapurte) have their abode in the Naciketa-fire. These 
merits do not perish for him who builds that altar. The third 
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request of Naeiketas is the conquest of punarmrtyu. The answer 
is also here the lesson of the Naciketa-fire. “He who builds the 
Naciketa-altar and who knows this, he conquers {apa-jayati) 
recurring death {punarmrtyu)" 

As in the Saihhitas, so in the Brahmanas amrta and amrtatva 
are the words that are most frequently used to express the 
contrast of death. Further, sarvani ayus, a full life, is frequent- 
ly used, too. Before entering on an examination of the content of 
these words in SB, I just want to bring to mind the well-known 
introduction to the story of Sunahfepa. There, in AB VII. 13, 
the begetting of sons is praised: “A debt he pays in him and 
freedom from death {amrtatva) he attains, that father who sees 
the face of a son born living.” Here amrtatva means the con- 
tinuance of life, not in another world, but in the life of a son 
in this world. 

In SB amrta is sometimes said to mean nothing but a full 
life of a hundred years, i. e. not dying before old age, just as 
we have seen it to be the case in the Samhitas. In SB X. 1. 5. 4 
it is directly stated that amrta means a hundred years. But it 
is somewhat bewildering when the same passage says that 
amrta is “unending and everlasting” {ananta, aparyanta). The 
passage shows that the conception of amrta is not very clear. 
Different ideas are brought together, and the texts do not 
contain a finally fixed system. 

Sometimes amrta is said to be characteristic of the gods, 
while sarvam ayus is contrasted to it as meaning only a full 
life on earth, attainable for human creatures. In SB II. 1. 3, in 
the ritual of Agnyadhana, the establishment of the sacred fires, 
we read that the gods live in the north, the deceased fathers 
in the south. Ihe text goes on: “When the sun moves north- 
wards, then one may set up his fires. The gods have evil 
{papman) dispelled {apahata) from them. He (the sacrificer) 
therefore dispels evil from himself. The gods are free from 
death {amrta). He therefore though there is for him no prospect 
of freedom from death {amrtaiva), attains the full life {sarvam 
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uyus) whosoever sets up his fires during that time. Whosoever, 
on the other hand, sets up his fires, when (the sun) moves south- 
wards, he does not dispel evil from him, since the fathers have 
not evil dispelled from them. The fathers are mortal (martya). 
Hence he dies before (he has attained the full) life (Syus), 
whosoever sets up his fires during that time” (4). The evil 
from which the gods but not the fathers are delivered, is 
evidently death, and because both gods and fathers live in 
another world we have to think of the recurring death, punar- 
mrtyu. But this death is of the same kind as the premature 
death in this world. Tire aim of the rite is to deliver from such 
a death and to give a full life. The sacrificer is said not to 
be able to reach amrtatva. As we shall see this is not the usual 
attitude of SB. 

In other texts we hear that as a matter of fact man is able 
to reach amrta. But this position is not taken easily. With the 
Indian habit of not abandoning old ideas for the new ones we 
can find assured in, the same passage both that man cannot 
become amrta and that he can. In SB II. 2. 2. 14 the priests 
are pondering over a deeper sense of the Agnyadhana; “The 
gods then established that (fire) in their innermost soul (antar- 
atman). And having established that immortal element {amrta) 
in their innermost soul, and become immortal and unconquer- 
able, they overcame their mortal, conquerable enemies. And 
so this one (the sacrificer) now establishes that immortal 
element in his innermost soul. And though there is for him 
no hope of freedom from death {amrtatva), he obtains full life 
{sarvam aym). For indeed, he becomes unconquerable, and his 
enemy, though striving to conquer, conquers him not. And, 
accordingly, when one who has established his fires and one 
who has not established his fires vie with each other, he who 
has established his fires overcomes the other, for he thereby 
becomes unconquerable, free fro-m death {amrtay\ The last 
word, amrta, comes as a surprise, as it has been said just 
before that for the sacrificer there is no hope of amrtatva. 
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There is no difference in meaning between amrta and 
amrtatva. Yet it is certainly not by chance that the text 
ends by declaring that the sacrificer becomes amrta. The 
tendency of the passage is to explain the great power of the 
sacrifice. It gives human prosperity, victory over foes. The 
gods, whom the priests want to subordinate under the sacrifice 
and themselves, have not yet lost their characteristic of being 
free from death in contrast to men. But the priests want to 
deprive them of this significance, and so they very carefully 
end their passage by saying that man can become amrta., just 
as the gods. 

Many SB-texts discuss how man can become amrta, like the 
gods. In SB X. 4. 3 we hear that not the whole man can become 
immortal. He must leave the mortal part of him, the body, 
behind.^® The text relates a myth of death and the gods. To 
render ideas in mythical form is a frequent habit of the Brali- 
manas. Death is called the year, the ender, Prajapati, appella- 
tions explicable from the fact that every year brings man nearer 
to death, which ends human life. The gods are afraid of this 
Prajapati, Year, Ender, Death. This, too, is very natural, as 
the priests want to subordinate the gods under the sacrifice. 
Consequently the gods must perform sacrifices in order to be- 
come free froiA death. They perform Agnihotra, the New and 
Full Moon Sacrifies, the Seasonal Offerings, the Animal Sacri- 
fice, the Soma Sacrifice, but all in vain. By means of these 
rites they are not delivered from death. Then they build an 
Agni-altar, but not in the correct way. At last Prajapati-Death 
himself has to teach them how to build his forms, i. e. the altar. 
“And the gods laid down accordingly, and thereafter became 
free from death (8). Death spake unto the gods: ‘Surely, in 
this wise. all men will become free from death, and what share 
will then be mine?’ They spake: ‘Henceforward no one shall 


Cf above p. 84 the quotation from SB XI. 2. 8. 18 that speaks of the 
mortal body {martya tarlra) as evil (pSpman). 
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be free from death with the body (sanra). Only when thou 
shalt have taken that as thy share, he who is to become free 
from death either through knowledge (vidya), or through holy 
work {karman) shall become free from death after separating 
from the body.’ Now when they said ‘either through knowledge 
or through holy work’, it is this Agni-altar that is the know- 
ledge, and this Agni-altar is the holy work (9). And they who 
so know this, or they who do this holy work, come to life {sam^ 
bhavanti) again when they have died, and coming to life, they 
come to a life free from death {amrtatvam dbhi-sambhavanti). 
But they who do not know this, or do not do this holy work, 
come to life again when they die, and they become the food 
of him (death) time after time.” 

It is interesting to see in this text that the priests of the 
Agnicayana deny the value of other sacrifices. Only by build- 
ing the Agni-altar in a right way can freedom from death be 
obtained. The tendency of subordinating the gods under the 
sacrifice is the background of the statement that the gods are 
not free from death from the beginning but obtain this freedom 
only through the Agnicayana. But still there is some difference 
between the gods and men as to the freedom from death. So 
this text speaks of the body of man. The whole man can never 
become free from death. The body becomes the share of death. 
Now we are concerned with the normal death, the dissolution 
of the body. Freedom from death can be won only after this 
dissolution. We must note that life after death is regarded as 
a good thing. The reward of the wise man is that this life 
shall be amrta, i.e. not threatened by a new, recurring death. 
The fools become the food of death again and again. 

SB has more to say of how man reaches deliverance from 
death and of the relations between the sacrifice and death. In 
SB X. 1. 3. 1 ff Prajapati is not called death as in the preceding 
quotation. He creates death as the consumer of the mortal part 
of the creation. The main inter^t of the text is to fix the 
relations between what is mortal and what immortal. “Praja- 
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pati created the creatures {praja). From the outward breathings 
{urdhva pram) he created the gods, and from the downward 
breathings {avanc prana) the mortal creatures. And over the 
creatures he created Death (mrtyu) as consumer. Now, one 
half of that Prajapati was mortal, and the other half immortal. 
With that part of him which was mortal he was afraid of Death. 
Being afraid, he became two-fold, clay and water, and entered 
this (earth). Death spake unto the gods saying: ‘What has 
become of him who has created us?’ — ‘Being afraid of thee, 
he has entered this (earth)’, they said. He spake: ‘Let us 
search for him, let us gather him up for I shall not injure him’. 
The gods gathered him from out of this (earth). That part of 
him which was in the water, they gathered as water, and that 
which was in this (earth) as clay. Having gathered together 
both clay and water they made a brick. Thence a brick con- 
sists of both clay and water. And, indeed, these five forms of 
him were mortal: the hair, the skin, the flesh, the bone, and 
the marrow. And these were immortal: the mind {manas), the 
voice, the breath (prana), the eye, and the ear. Now, that 
Prajapati is no other than the Fire altar which is here built 
up, and what five mortal parts there were of him they are 
these layers of earth. And those which were immortal they 
are these layers of bricks. The gods spake: ‘Let us make him 
immortal (amrta)\ Having encompassed that mortal form by 
those immortal forms of his they made it immortal — the layer 
of earth by means of two layers of bricks; in like manner the 
second, the third, and the fourth (layers of earth). And having 
laid down the fifth layer (of bricks) he (the priest) scatters 
earth on it. Thereon he lays the Vikarpi and the Svayamatrnna, 
scatters chips of gold, and places the fire. That is the seventh 
layer, and that (part) is immortal. And in this way, having 
encompassed that mortal form of his by those two immortal 
forms, they made it immortal — the layer of earth by means 
of two layers of bricks. Thereby, then, Prajapati became im- 
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mortal. And in like manner does the sacrificer become immortal 
by making that self {atman) (of the altar) immortal.” 

In this text the problem of mortality and immortality is 
discussed in a way that reminds one of the way in which similar 
problems are raised in other religions. We may think of Greek 
distinctions between the psychical parte of man as immortal 
and the physical parts as mortal, or of Biblical questions as to 
how Jesus as a mortal man can at the same time be an immortal 
God and of how mortal man shall be able to attain an immortal 
shape. In the SB-text everything is concentrated on the building 
of the Agni-altar. This altar is the bearer of immortality, and 
a myth explains how it has come to be so. Prajapati is the 
creator, but he is himself a prototype of man. Like man he is 
threatened by death, and like man he has the chance of be- 
coming free from death. Deliverance from death is gained only 
by the building of the Agni-altar. In order to give this freedom 
from death to Prajapati and bis creatures, i. e. man, the gods 
build the altar. With this text the preceding quotation should 
be compared. The parts are changed. There Prajapati instructs 
the gods, how to build the altar and be delivered from death, 
here the gods make Prajapati free from death by building the 
altar, i. e. himself. By the altar now man obtains the chance of 
becoming free from death. The text seems to assert that the 
altar delivers even the mortal parts of man from death, another 
opinion than the one expressed in the preceding quotation, in 
which it is said that the body cannot become amfta. 

In SB X. 1. 4. 1 it is directly said that the body becomes 
amrta together with the immortal parts of man,^° which are 
here said to be the breaths {ptana)\ “Now at the beginning, 
Prajapati was both these, the mortal {martya) and the immortal 
{amrta). His pranas alone were immortal, his body mortal. By 


Of further e.g. SB IV. 6. 1.1: “With his whole person {$wn>aiam) 
the sacrificer comes into existence in yonder world.” But life in yonder 
world is not of itself immortal. 
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this sacrificial performance {karnian) (Agnieayana) and by this 
order of proceeding, he made his body uniformly undecaying 
(ajara) and immortal (amrta). In like manner is the sacrificer 
both the mortal and the immortal. His pranas alone are im- 
mortal, his body mortal. By this sacrificial performance, and 
by this order of proceeding, he makes his body uniformly un- 
decaying and immortal.” The following paragraphs identify 
the different layers of brick and the soil scattered over them 
with the immortal and mortal elements of man, respectively. 
Immortal are the different pranas-, prana, apdna, vydna, uddna, 
samdna, vdc.^^ The mortal elements are marrow, bones, sinews, 
flesh, fat, blood and skin. In 8 it is declared more explicitly 
than in the parallel SB X. 1. 3. 7 that by means of Agnieayana 
the sacrificer makes his whole self {dtman) free from death. 
The object of the text is to stress the power of the sacrifice to 
deliver even the body from death. 

Immortality, with or without the body, i. e. a life threatened 
by no death, a life unending and everlasting, is to come to the 
wise man in the next life. In this life the sacrifice prevents 
only a premature death, thus preserving man until death in old 
age. In the next life it delivers from the recurring death. These 
two things are intimately connected. He who has lived a full 
life on earth, and he alone, gains immortality in heaven. The 
Brahmans are very anxious to stress that it is a duty to live 
a full life. “Whosoever builds a one hundred and one-fold 
(altar), or whosoever lives a hundred years, he indeed, obtains 
that freedom from death (amrta). Therefore, whether they know 
it, or whether they do not, people say: ‘The life of a hundred 


Of Deussen, AGP 1. 1 p. 294 ff, 1. 2 p. 288 ff, 248 ff; Ewing, The Hindu 
conception of the functions of hreath, JAOS 22 (190il) p. 249 ff; Garbe, 
Die Samkhya-Philosophie, 2. Aufl. (1917) p. 318; Oldenberg, Die Welt- 
anschauung der BrShmana-Texte p. 66 ff, 234; Arbman, Untersuchungen 
zur primitiven Seelenvorstellung II, MO 21 (1927) p. 3ff. — I have 
preferred not to translate the Indian terms, as there are no proper 
equivalents for them. 
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years makes for heaven {lokya)' Hence one ought not to yield 
to his own desire and pass away before (attaining) the full life 
{ayus)^ for that does not make for the heavenly world (alokyay'" 
(SB X. 2. 6. 7)- The next paragraph ends with the words: “He 
alone who lives a hundred years or more attains to that freedom 
from death It is in accordance with the Vedic system 

that the ideas of life as something evil appear only in the 
Upanisads. Such ideas are not in their proper place in the 
ritual life. 

This double power of the sacrifice is clearly expressed in 
SB X. 2. 6. 19: “Whosoever knows this conquers recurring death 
{punarmrtyu) and attains full life {sarvam ayus).^^ And let him 
hold this to be freedom from death {amrta) in yonder world 
{amutra) and life {aytis) here (/Aa).” We see here that in the 
Brahmanas the use of the term “full life [sarvam ayusy\ is not 
definitely fixed. It may signify a full life on earth contrasted 
to the immortal life of the gods, as above p. 90 f. It may also 
signify the life that is attained when the recurring death is 
conquered, as above j). 87. Here it is said to comprise both 
a full life on earth and freedom from the recurring death in 
heaven. We have repeatedly seen that these two things are 
intimately connected. 

Proceeding to the Upanisads we find the different purpose of 
these texts influencing the opinions on the deliverance from 
death. In the Brahmapas the power of the sacrifice to conquer 
premature death and recurring death is shown. The hermits^ 
for whom the Upanisads are intended, leave the sacrifice be- 
hind. They do not fear disease or death threatening to inter- 
rupt their lives too early. But the normal death of old age has 
drawn nearer, and their thoughts are much concerned with the 


In X. 1.4— 11 the knowledge of Vai^vSnara is said to give 

the result that man “conquers pumrmttyu and attains sarvam 
and this expression returns seven times. 


7 
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problems of death and the destiny of man after death. The 
■words mrtyu and amrta are central in the Upanisads. Brh. 
1. 3. 28 is often quoted as a motto of the Upanisads: “From the 
unreal {asat) lead me to the real (sai), from darkness lead me 
to light, from death {mrtyu) lead me to not-death {amrta). 
The next -words of the Upanisad explain that the utterance on 
death and not-death comprises the two others. “From death 
lead me to not-death”, the text further continues, “there is 
nothing there that seems obscure.” To this we may object that 
as a matter of fact the ideas of mrtyu and amrta are not so 
clear, as the Upanisad claims. The quoted texts have shown 
that such is the case in SB. We are now going to examine what 
the Upanisads teach on this point. 

Tire beginnings of Brh. are in many ways similar to such 
Brahmana-texts as have been met with above. In connection 
with meditation on the Asvamedha, Brh. 1. 2. 7 says: “He (who 
knows this) conquers recurring death iyranarmrtyu), death 
{mrtyu) obtains him not, death becomes his utman.^’’ Especial- 
ly the last words make the text apt for meditation. Death is 
not simply an evil to be delivered from. The context even 
speaks of it as the one divinity {eka devafa) and of how man 
becomes this divinity. 

The expression “the evil, death {pdpman mrtyuy’ is met with 
e. g. in Brh. I. 3. 10 f. In 12 ff we find mrtyu connected with 
a form of muficati: ati-amucyata. Speech, smell, eye, ear, mind 
were through prana delivered from death, becoming respective- 
ly fire, wind, sun, quarters of heaven, moon. The deliverance 
from death is obtained by the knowledge of the identities be- 
tween cosmos and man. 

In Brh. III. 1 the first question that is put to Yajnavalkya in 
a long discourse is this: “Since everything here is overtaken 


” The same words occur in SB X. 6. 6. 8 with the additions: “he goes 
to Ml life (sarvam ayus)” and “who knows this”. 
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[dpta) by death {mrtyu)^^^ since everything is overcome {dbhi- 
panna) by deaths whereby is a sacrificer delivered from {ati- 
mucyate) the grasp of death?”, and Yajhavalkya answers: “By 
the Hotrpriest, by fire, by speech. Speech is the Hotr of 
sacrifice. That which is this speech is this fire, is the Hotr. 
This is deliverance this is complete deliverance {ati- 

muktiy'^ (8). Tlie following paragraphs speak of deliverance 
{inukti^ atimukti) from day and night and from the waxing 
and waning moon, and it is said that muMi means ascent to 
the heavenly world {svarga loka). Also SB speaks of day and 
night as death, and in the same way the waxing and waning 
moon represent death as the life-devouring time. In this way 
life and death may be identified. Life consumes itself and is 
consequently the same evil as death. Everything is stamped 
by death. Salvation {mukti) must mean deliverance from life 
as well as from death. According to this text this salvation 
can be found in heaven, svarga loka. Furthermore we note that 
the speculation starts with the sacrifice and the sacrificial terms, 
interpreting them in a non-ritualistic way. The Hotrpriest is 
speech. 

There is nothing important in the Upani^ads that is said only 
once or twice. So the statements of death as giving every form 
of life its stamp are numerous. Thus e, g, Brh. III. 2. 10 says 
that everything is the food of death and speaks in familiar 
Brahmana-terms of overcoming pumrnirtyu, Brh. IV. 3. 7 — 8 
speak of the world as the forms of death (mrtyompdni) and of 
the possibility of getting away from it: “This man (pumsa) by 
being born and attaining a body, is joined with evils {pdpman). 
When he departs, on dying, hedeaves evils behind.” The normal 
death of old age means deliverance from life as dominated 
by death as a hostile power. Also in the ritual texts death in 
old age is regarded as good, and we have seen that there, too, 


^ The same expression in SB X. 5. 1. 4, quoted above p. 87 f. Of further 
e. g. TS 1. 5. 9. 4: this world is mrtyusamyuta, yoked with death. 
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the dissolution of the body may be regarded as a gate to the 
deliverance from death (above p. 93). In the Upanisads such 
ideas are prominent. The hermits of the forest stage are close 
to their normal death, and they meditate on it. 

Examining the ideas of death in the Upanisads our attention 
is especially drawn to Katha. The relations of Katha to TB 
III. 11. 8 (see above p. 89 f) are somewhat doubtful.^'' The story 
is the same: Naciketas visits Death and obtains from him three 
boons. In the Brahmana the story is much shorter than in the 
Upanisad, where it is enlarged to a long discourse on typically 
Upanisadic ideas. This seems to indicate the secondary charac- 
ter of the Upanisad, a view which accords with the general 
opinion that the Upanisads represent a later period in Indian 
history than do the Brahmanas.^® But the matter is not quite 
so simple. In the Brahmana the two last gifts of Death are 
identical. Death explains the Naciketa-fire. In the Upanisad 
they are different. The second gift is the knowledge of the 
Naoiketa-flre, the third one is the higher knowledge of atman. 
That the Brahmana does not distinguish between the two last 
gifts does not give the impression of a primary text. On the 
other hand we can hardly believe that the text of the Upanisad 
is the source of that of the Brahmana. Probably neither is 
primary. The story is older than both of them and the Brah- 
mana uses it in a ritualistic way, and does not do it very 
skilfully, not being able to distinguish between the last two 
gifts. The Upanisad uses the story for meditative purposes, 
treating it in such a masterful way that it has become a master- 
piece in the literature of the world. 

In the Brahmapa version the deliverance from punarmrtyu is 
the highest aim. In the Upanisad this term does not appear. We 
learn instead that death is nothing but life and that the whole life, 

“ Dedssbn, AGP 1. 1 p. 175 ff; Olteamare, L’histoire des id^es th6o- 
sopWques I p. 128 ff; Faddeson, De interpretatie der K5thaka-Upani§ad 
(19SS) p. 9ff; Charpeotikr, Katlmka Upanisad, lA 67 (1928) p. 20&ff. 

” So e.g. Rawson, The Kajha Upanisad (19i84) p. 56 ff. 
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stamped by death, is the evil thing to be delivered from. Tlius a 
comparison between the two versions well illustrates a difference 
in the attitudes towards death between ritualistic and meditative 
texts. Already in the beginning of Katha its attitude is made 
clear. The father of Nacil^etas says angrily to his son: “To death 
{mrtyu) I give you” (1.4), but Naciketas answers: “What can 
Yama do with me to-day? . . . Like grain a mortal ripens, like 
grain he is born hither again” (1. 5 — G). Thus to Naciketas 
i death is not a final evil. It leads to a new birth, a new life 

■i 

on earth. 

As his second boon Naciketa-s wishes to reach the heavenly- 
world {svarga loka): “In the heavenly world is no fear (Jbhaya) 

I whatsoever. Thou (Death) art not there. Nor does one fear 

from old age Qara). Having crossed over both, hunger and 
thirst, gone beyond sorrow (soka), one rejoices in the heavenly 
world” (1. 12). Death is an evil, but on the same line as fear, 
old age, hunger and thirst, sorrow, and all these things are 
the characteristics of life. Freedom from them is said to exist 
in heaven. When in 1. 18 we hear of the bonds of death ( mHyu- 
i pasa), these are in the same way connected with life, the preced- 

ing stanza speaking of birth and death {janmamrtyu). 

The third request of Naciketas concerns the destiny of man 
after death and so far it is not clearly distinguished, from the 
second one. The difference consists mainly of the doubt of an 
existence after death, a doubt not expressed in the second 
question. To the Upanisad the answer, the teaching on the 
Self, atman, which is not bom, does not die, hut is eternal and 
I indestructible, is more important than the question. The evil 

! from whieli deliverance shall be found is the same as before: 

; death, understood as a part of life. Death is unwilling to 

I answer, thus making liie teaching of the llpani§ad appear still 

I more precious: “0 Naciketas, do not question me about death 

i (marana)” (1. 25). But Naciketas says: “When one has come 

i into the presence of undecaying immortals, what decaying 

mortal here below, that understands, that meditates upon the 
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pleasures of beauty and delight, would delight in a life over- 
long?” (1. 28). Death has tempted him with all sorts of earthly 
pleasures, wealth and long life, but for Naeiketas all such things 
are stamped by death, and he does not care for them. The 
Upanisad then explains the way to that w'hich is free from this 
stamp, to atman. Of death it is said in II. 6 that the fools who 
have not the knowledge of atman come again and again under 
its control {punaJ} punar va^am apadyate me). The term 
punarmrtyu is not mentioned, but we are reminded of this evil, 
which we have seen playing such an important rdle in the 
Brahmana version. Certainly it is no accident that the term 
is not used here. It means a repeated death in another world, 
and in Katha we do not hear anything of that evil. In the 
other world {svarga loka) there is no death, the text has de- 
clared in dealing with the second question. But the Upanisad 
is not very interested in the heavenly life, and does not dwell 
long on it. To die again and again means in this text a repeated 
death here on earth in a cycle of births and deaths. Katha 
knows the doctrine of samsdra (1. 6 , III. 7 f). 

Finally, in the concluding stanzas of the third valli, it is said 
that he who has the right knowledge is delivered (pra-mucyate) 
from the mouth of death (mrtyumukka) (III. 15). Thus death 
{mrtyu) is in this text, as in the whole Veda, a fundamental 
evil from which deliverance is sought. But the sense of it is 
here another than in the ritual texts. In these a premature 
death, seizing man away from his social duties and his wealth, 
is the great evil. Death in old age is not feared, but in the 
next life the recurring death, punarmrtyu., is a great threatening 
evil. In Katha the ideas of death and deliverance from death 
are stamped by the doctrine of samsdra. What is now sought 
is deliverance from a cycle of births and deaths. To the meditat- 
ing hermit of Katha as well as to the priest of the village, death 
in old age is no evil. But the prospect of the new life that 
awaits man after that death, is in the ritual texts always good. 
In Katha the new life is regarded as a new evil. Consequently, 
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deliverance from death means deliverance from life as charac- 
terized by birth and death. 

In other texts, in which in the same way life and recurring 
life are regarded as something evil, it may be characterized by 
the expression janwirtyu^ old age and death. Just this ex- 
pression has been met with above p. 84, as a name for the death 
in old age that is welcome. In Mimd. L 2. 7, however, we hear 
of the ignorant fools who '"go again to jaramrtyu'' 

As in the Brahmanas, the name of the opposite of death is 
amrta^ amrfatva. Both ivords are frequent in the Upanisads. 
Atman is free from death, and the Upanisads want to show 
how man may become so, too. As a rule the words are used 
in a very definite way. The texts take for granted that the 
listener knows what is meant by this freedom from death and 
give no other explication for the words than that given by their 
teaching as a whole. In Brh. L 3. 28, quoted above p. 98, it 
is said that the expressions mrtyu and amrta do not need any 
elucidation. As another example of the typical use of amrta^ 
Brh. V. 14. 8 may be quoted: “Even so one who knows this, 
although he eommit-s much evil {papa)^ consumes- it all and 
becomes clean and pure, ageless {ajara) and free from death 

In Kaus. III. 2 we find the terms amrtatva and sarvam ayus 
used in a way that reminds us of the Brahmana-texts, discussed 
above. Indra exhorts Pratardana Daivodasi to worship him as 
pram and says: “As long as pram dwells in this body, so long 
is there life (aym). For indeed, with prana one obtains freedom 
from deatli (amrtatva) in yonder world (amusmin loke)^^'^ with 
intelligence (prajna) true conception (satya samkalpa). He who 


Some MSS have asmi'h loke ^Hliis world”, and the translators usual- 
ly adopt this text (Deussen, Hume, Tuxen). This is also the text of 
Jacob’s concordance (p. 803). Nevertheless, amu^mi^h loke^ “that world”, 
seems to be the correct reading. That is the text of ^amkaeanakda’s 
commentary, and it is adopted in 108 Upanisads (ed. by Pan^ikab) and 
in the text of tlie Inandi^rama Sanskrit Series. The parallelism of the 
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reverences me as immortal life [ayiis amrta) to full life 
{sarvam ayns) in this world {asm})) loke)^ and reaches freedom 
from death [amrtafva)^ indestructibility {aJksiti) in the heavenly 
world {smrge lokey\ Here the full life, sarvam ayus, belongs 
as a good thing to this world. A long life is not regarded as 
something evil, as in Katha. The wise man obtains the full 
life in this world, as well as freedom from death, amrtatva^ in 
the heavenly world. 

The freedom from death that is the goal towards which the 
Upanisads strive, is gained through meditation. When the ritual 
texts speak of knowledge and works as the way to salvation, 
the Upanisads speak of knowledge and meditation. The works 
belong to the social stage of life, the meditation is characteristic 
of the life in the forests. The delivering knowledge of which 
the meditative texts speak, is not of a discursive kind. Katha 
IL 9 says: ^‘Not by reasoning (tarka) is this thought ^ati) to 
be attained”, and Katha II. 23 (== Mund. III. 2. 3): “This Atman 
is not to be obtained by instruction, nor by intellect, nor by 
much learning. It is to be obtained only by the one whom it 
chooses. To such a one that Atman reveals itself”. 

The deliverance that is won through meditation in this life, 
is not complete, however. As long as life goes on, there is no 
oomplete salvation.^® In Brh. IV. 3. 8, quoted above p. 99, we 
have already heard how a man leaves evils behind when he 
dies. In a similar way, Mun^. III. 2. 6 says that first in the 
Brahman-worlds, at the end of time {'parmta-kale) the wise 
j*?is are delivered {pari-mucyanti) beyond death iparamrta). 
And in Svet. we find a rich stanza which deals with these 
mattera and which is well suited to conclude this chapter on 


context supports this reading. For similar parallelisms in the Brthma^^as 
above p. 90f and 97. 

^ The doctrine of jlvammkti is not much developcKl in the Upani^a^ 
Of Decsseh, AGP L2 p. B^f; Gabbe, Die Sl^itthya-Philoaophie, 2. Aufl. 
p. Sjboar, Hindu mysticim (1964) p. 810 ff; Pezyluski, Die Eddsung 
nach dem Tode, Emnos Jahrhuch 1987 p. 110^. 
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deliverance from death (I. 11): “Having come to the knowledge 
of the god, there is a falling off of all fetters (san^apasapahani). 
With distresses (Mesa) destroyed there is a cessation of birth and 
death (janmamrtyuprahffm). By meditating on him there is 
a third stage at the dissolution of the body (dehabheda), even 
universal lordship (visvaisvarya). Being absolute (kevala), his 
desire is satisfied (dptakama)”. It cannot be said that this 
stanza is representative for the Veda. The terminology of it is 
more in accordance with later Indian philosophy than with 
other Vedic texts (e. g. the use of the term Mesa). But we find 
in it the same ideas as have been discussed in texts, quoted 
above. The goal is a cessation of birth and death, i. e. de- 
liverance from the cycle of existence. The normal death, here 
called the dissolution of the body, leads to universal lordship, 
i. e. full deliverance. After death the wise man becomes 
absolute with all desires satisfied. He need not fear any 
rebirth or any redeath. This deliverance is won through 
meditation, which gives the right knowledge, i. e. the know- 
ledge of the identity of man and god. 



V. 


THE CYCLE OF EXISTENCE 


The investigation of the Vedic ideas of deliverance from 
death has brought us to the conception of samara. It is un- 
necessary to point out the immense importance of this concep- 
tion for the religious thinking of India up to this day. In 
Hinduism through the ages, samsara has been the Great Evil 
from which salvation, moksa,, is sought. 

Satfisara is often translated with “transmigration” or /^metem- 
psychosis”. Such words, however, give only one aspect of the 
conception. It seems more adequate to render it with “the cycle 
of existence”, an expression used e. g. sometimes by Dasgupta 
in his History of Indian philosophy. In the conception of 
samsara is gathered the Indian view of this whole world in its 
transitoriness. 

The word samsara is derived from sam-sarati^ “to flow to- 
gether”,^ The verb is not frequent, and is not of any great help 
for the interpretation of the nomen. This is not met with until 
it has become a technical term. We do not find it used in any 
more general sense. As a technical term it is most frequent in 
post-Vediic India, not so, however, in the Vedic literature. In 
the ritual texts it does not seem to appear at all, and in the 
principal Upanisads we find it only in the relatively young 
texts: once in Katha, once in Svet., four times in Maitri.^ With 
moksa it is connected in the Svet.-passage (VI. 16). In Maitri 

1 PW VII ooL 77B. Cf Masson-Oursm^ Le SaiMra, Forum Philosophi- 
cum 1 p, m t 

® Jacob, A concordance p. 94-7 f. 
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1. 4 a king laments over being fettered in samsara^ praying 
to be delivered {uddharhm). 

Thus the Vedic material for a study of smiisdra as something 
evil to be delivered from is not large. Having in mind, however, 
the immense importance attached to the conception in post- 
Vedic times, we must extend our study of it also to passages 
in which we do not meet the conception fully developed and 
in which the term is not directly used. This examination cannot 
be restricted to evil things. The elements of the samsdra doc- 
trine that we find in the Veda, are usually not regarded as evil. 

Much has been written by Western scholars on the conception 
of samsdra. As a rule, two main elements are distinguished: 
the idea of man being reborn after death to a new life on earth, 
and the idea of karman^ i. e. the works of man as determining 
his destiny in this new life. In his interesting essay Le Saihsara 
(Forum Philosophicum 1, 1930 — ^31, p. 323 ff), Masson-Oursel 
maintains, however, that the foundation of the conception is a 
third idea: that of the flowing and unsteady condition of the 
world, “un flux universel”.® He finds this idea used only 
metaphorically in the Upanisads, fully developed, however, in 
Jainism and Buddhism. Consequently, his hints have no great 
importance for a study of Ved.ic ideas of a cycle of existence. 
For such a study we have to direct our attention to the ideas 
of karman and of rebirth, which in the Vedic texts are met 
with as well isolated as combined. 

Discussing the origins of the ^amsara-conception, some 
scholars have stressed mainly the doctrine of rebirth, which 
has been connected already by the Vedic thinkers with the 
ethically motivated idea of karman. Especially Seoerstedt^ 
has pointed out the many analogies to the belief of rebirth 

® Cf by the same author: LTnde antique (19188) p. 151 ff. 

* SjalavandringsIHrans ursprung, MO 4 (1910) p. 43 ff, 111 ff. Cf 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 2. Aufl. p. 58, 568 ff; La Value- 
Poussin, Indo-europ^ens (1924) p. 289; Bertholbt, Seelenwanderung (1904) 
p. 1 ff; Bendann, Death customs p. 171 ff. 
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among peoples in various parts of the world. Comparative 
ethnology shows that a belief in a rebirth of man after death 
as animal, tree, etc. is very common, and this popular belief 
is regarded by S. as the foundation of the doctrine of the cycle 
of existence. Many scholars® believe that this popular belief 
was in the time of the Upanisads taken over by the Vedic 
Aryans from the un- Aryan aborigines of India. Zimmer® pro- 
poses that the idea of transmigration originated in Mesopotamia 
and from there took its way to Greece as well as to India. In 
his thesis on the doctrine of transmigration Henseler,^ too, 
speaks of origins among the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India, 
finding these origins not so much in beliefs concerning the 
destinies of the dead, however, as in observations of dis- 
appearing and returning phenomena in nature. He advances 
also another hypothesis, a very singular and unprovable one: 
that the idea of rebirth may come from a disappeared Atlantis. 

Against the views of the doctrine of the cycle of existence 
as founded on popular ideas of the destinies of the deceased, 
other scholars declare that such ideas have nothing or very 
little to do with the doctrine of samsara^ which originates in 
the conviction that good and evil works must be rewarded and 
punched. Among scholars who in this way regard the idea of 
karman as the main origin of the doctrine of samsdra^ Deussen ® 
and Charpentieb® may be mentioned, Garbe,^® too, is on the 


* E. g. Gough, The philosophy of the Upanidiads, Srd ed. (1900) p. 24 f; 
G. W. Brown, The sources of Indian philosophical ideas, Studies in 
honor of M. Bloomfield (1900') p. 86; Chatterji, The foundations of 
civiMsation in India, Tijdschrift v. h. Kon. Bat. Gen. v. Kunst. en Wet 
68 (1909) p. 80; Puzyluski, Die ErlQsnng nach dem Tode, Eranos Jahr- 
buch 1907 p. 96; Coeneuus, Indogemardsche ReligionsgescMchte (1942) 
p. 96. 

« Tod und Wiedergeburt, Eranos Jahrbuch 1^9 p. 2701. 

L’lane et le dogme de la transmigration (1908) p. 41 fl 

» AGP i 2 p, ^ f. 

» Indien (tm) p. mil 
Die SSihkhya-Philosophie, 2. Amfl. p. ff. 
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whole of this opinion, although he admits that popular be- 
liefs — Aryan or un-Aryan — may have given the impetus 
(“Anstoss”) to this thinking. 

Concerning this question, as to whether or not popular ideas 
of rebirth are the foundation of the belief in a cycle of exist- 
ence, one must say that we have no direct proofs of such be- 
liefs in ancient India. Modern comparative ethnology can never 
definitely prove anything about ideas reigning in India three 
thousand years ago, and the excavations of the Indus valley, 
informing us of the culture of pre-Vedic India, have not told 
us anything of beliefs in rebirth. Pictures of creatures with 
human bodies and animal faces etc.^* indicate ideas of close 
relations between men and animals, and might illustrate ideas 
of a rebirth of man in animals, but they cannot prove anything 
with regard to this. 

As neither comparative ethnology nor excavations tell us 
anything of the origins of the Indian doctrine of a cycle of 
rebirths, we are restricted to the material of the Vedic texts 
themselves. Boyer,^“ especially, has examined the Vedic lite- 
rature from this point of view. He strives to find a natural 
development from the early Vedic ideas concerning the life in 
heaven after death to the Upanisadic ideas of a rebirth on earth. 
The connecting link is, in the first place, the idea of a recurring 
death, found in the Brahmanas. Thus there would be no need 
to seek non-Vedic origins of the idea of a cycle of existence. 
Yet Boyee does not regard the idea of rebirth as secondary to 
that of karman as does e. g. Deussen. The opinion of Boyer 
has been accepted, on the whole, by Wistdisch.^® 

My task is now to examine what the Vedic texts say, on one 
hand about the rebirth of man to a new life on earth, on the 

^ Mohenjo-daro I p. 66 ft. 

“ Stud© 8ur I’origine de la doctrine du aamsara, JA 9. 18 (1901) p. 
451 ff. 

” Buddha’s Gebnrt und die LAre von der Seolenwanderung (1906) 
p. 67 ff. Of Strau^ Indische Philosophie (1926) p. 41 f. 
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other hand about the works of man as determining his destiny 
after death, these two ideas forming together the foundation 
of the doctrine of the cycle of existence. 

In the Saihhitas we find no clear mention of a rebirth to this 
world.^^ The attempts to show that such ideas are involved in 
some RV-stanzas,^® have not been convincing. Of special interest 
is RV X. 88. 15, because it is quoted in one of the classical texts 
of rebirth, Brh. YL 2. 2. It speaks of twm ways {sruti)^ but we 
find three genitives combined with them: of fathers of gods 
{deva)^ and of mortal men {martya). There are most varying 
opinions as to how this shall be interpreted and translated.^® 
At any rate we do not hear of any of these ways leading back 
to this world again. In all Vedic scriptures we find, however, 
the idea that man is reborn in his offspring. In RV this idea 
is met with in VI. 70. 3, where it is said that the pious man 
‘ds bom in his offspring {pra prajdbhir idyatey\^’^ 

The case is similar in the other Samhitas. Quite isolatedly 
the terminology of rebirth is met with in AV XII. 2. 52: “re- 
peatedly he returns again {inuhur d-vartate punahy\ But else- 
where we find no explicit mention of a rebirth to this world. 
The expressions devaydna and pitrydna^ lie way of the gods 
and that of the fathers, which in the Upanisads are knit to the 
ideas of a cycle of rebirths, appear e. g. in AV XV. 12. 5 without 


Tdxen, Forestillingen om Sjselen i Rigveda (19*19) p. 23, connects 
this fact with the lack of a coiuception of a soul. The opinions of Tuxen 
are disputed by Arbman, Untersuchungen zur primitiven Seelenvorst el- 
lung II, MO 21 (1927) p. 100' ff. 

See e. g. Bohtlingk, Zwei vedische Rltsel, Ber, U. d. Verh. d. Kl5n. 
Sichs. Ges. d. Wis. Phil, hist Cl. 45 (1893) p. 88 ff; Geldner in Pischel- 
Geldner, Vedische Studien II (1892—97) p. 288 f, III (1901) p. 3. 

A detailed discussion in Arbman, Tod und Unsterblichkeit, ARW 26 
(1928) p. 187 ff. Cf alBo Oldenberg, Rgveda, Textkritische und exegetische 
Noten II (1912) p. 295, and Olteamare, L’histoire des id6e® th^osophiques 
I p. 47. 

Cf RV V. 4. 10 speaking of amrMm through the offspring, quoted 
above p. ^f. 
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any connections with ideas of rebirth to a new life on earth.^® 
VS XXXV. 22 speaks of the rebirth to another world: “From 
this (man) thou art born (0 Agni). Let him be born again from 
thee. That man for the heavenly world (svarga 

Ideas of the wmrks of man as determining his destiny after 
death, on the other hand, are prominent in the Saihhitas. I 
quote two stanzas from the famous funeral hymn RV X. 14:^® 

7. Go forth, go forth upon those ancient pathways 
by which our former fathers have departed. 

Thou slialt behold god Varuna, and Yama, 
both kings, in funeral offerings rejoicing. 

8. Unite thou with the Fathers and with Yama, 
with istapurta in the highest heaven. 

Leaving behind all blemish homeward hie thee 
and all-resplendent join thee with a body. 

In the Indian tradition as well as by modern soholars^^ the 
word istapurta^^ is interpreted as sacrificial merits {ista) and 
good works {purta). These things meet man in his new life 
after death. It seems quite justifiable, as Bloomfield^® and 
others claim, to regard the idea of istapurta as a preparation 
of the doctrine of karman. 

For the studies of the Vedic ideas of karman and of rebirth, 
the Brahmanas are of greater interest than the Samhitas. The 

Likewise in SB 1. 9. 3. 2. 

Cf below p. 118. 

Translation after Griswold, The religion of the Rigveda (1928) 
p. 806f. 

PW I col, 882; Windisch, Vedisclies, Festgruss an 0. v. Bdhdingk 
(1888) p. 115 ff. 

^ On the form see Wackernagel, Altindisehe Grammatik II. 1 (1905) 

p. 160. 

The religion of the Veda (1906) p. 194 f. Cf McKenzie, Hindu ethics 
(19*22) p. 15; Griswold op. cit. p. 818. 
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ideas of these things are on the whole the same in those two 
kinds of texts, but in the Brahmanas they are expounded in 
greater detail. 

We do not hear in the Brahmanas of a rebirth in the sense 
that this idea has in the doetrine of sanisara. When speaking 
of rebirth the texts mean either the rebirth to the new life 
obtained by man in his son in this world, or the rebirth into 
another world. There is also some mention of the rebirth that 
makes a man fit to sacrifice. 

In the preceding chapter (p. 90) I have referred to AB 
VII. 13, where a Brahman is said to be delivered from death 
by begetting a son. In that text we also find the expressions 
punar bhavati, to come to a new existence, and punar jayate, 
to be born again: “The husband enters the wife. Having become 
a germ he (enters) the mother. Getting a new existence {punar 
navo hhutva) in her, he is bom ijayate) in the tenth month. 
A wife {jaya) has her name of wife, since in her he is bom 
again ijayate punah).” 

Likewise SB 11. 2. 4. 7 — 8, commenting upon the Agnihotra- 
ritual, speaks of man as being reborn in his offspring: “Who- 
soever knowing tiiis, offers tlie Agnihotra, reproduces himself 
by offspring {prajafim prajayate) even as Prajapati reproduced 
himself and saves {trdyate) himself from the fire, death {agni 
mrtyu), when he is about to devour him. And when he dies, 
and when they place him on the fire, then he is born {adhi- 
jdyate) out of the fire, and the fire consumes only his body. 
Even as he is bom from his father and mother, so he is born 
from the fire. But he who offers not the Agnihotra, does not 
come into life {sam-bhavati) at all.” Agni is here called death 
as being the fire Hiat consumes the body. The question as to 
whether the body is the prey of death or not, has been dealt 
with above p. 92 ff. The new life that awaits the sacrifieer is 
the same life that he himself has inherited from his own parents 
and which he now transmits to hie offspring. 

While this text says that Agni as the funeral fire gives man 
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a new life in this world, i. e. in his offspring, SB II. 3. 3. 1 — 5 
doclares that the same Agni reproduces man in another world: 
“Now when Prajapati, in creating living beings, created Agni, 
the latter, as soon as born, sought to burn everything here. 
And so everybody tried to get out of his way. The creatures 
then existing sought to crush him. Being unable to endure this, 
he went to man (purnsa). He said: ‘I cannot endure this. Come, 
let me enter into thee! Having reproduced me Qanayitva), 
maintain me. And as thou wilt reproduce and maintain me in 
this world, even so will I reproduce and maintain thee in 
yonder world (amusmin loke)V He (man) replied: ‘So be it.’ 
And having reproduced him, he maintained him. Now when he 
establishes the two fires, he reproduces that (Agni). And having 
reproduced him, he maintains him. And as he reproduces and 
maintains him in this world, even so does he (Agni) reproduce 
and maintain him in yonder world. One must not, therefore, 
remove it (the sacrificial fire) prematurely, for too soon it 
languishes for him. And as it languishes for him too soon in 
this world, even so does it languish for him too soon in yonder 
world. One must not, therefore, remove it prematurely. And 
when he dies, and they place him on the fire, then he is repro- 
duced {adh^jayate) from out of (he fire. And he (Agni) who 
heretofore was his son, now becomes his father.” Here the 
funeral fire is connected with the sacrificial fire. When man 
maintains the sacrificial fire, the funeral fire will beget him 
into yonder world. 

The ideas of the fate that will meet man in “yonder world” 
are not very fixed. Sometimes we find ideas of how man dis- 
solves into various nature phenomena. So in SB X. 3. 3. 8: “And 
when he who knows this passes away from this world, he passes 
into the fire by his speech, into the sun by his eye, into the 
moon by his mind, into the quarters by his ear, and into the 
wind by his breath; and being composed thereof, he becomes 
whichever of these deities he chooses, and is at rest.” In 
another SB-text (X. 2. 6. 8) we find conceptions of time as the 

8 
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goals of man. There it is said that according to the age in 
which one dies, one is consigned to days and nights, the half- 
months, the months, the seasons, the year, respectively. This 
passage ends by saying that he alone who lives a hundred 
years or more attains freedom from death (amrta). 

In SB XL 2. 1. 1 the birth in the funeral fire is called the 
third birth of man: “Man is born (jay ate) thrice, namely in this 
way: first he is born from his mother and father, and when he 
to whom the sacrifice inclines performs offering he is born a 
second time. And when he dies, and they place him on the 
fire, and when he thereupon comes into existence (sam-bhavati) 
again, he is born a third time. Wherefore they say that man is 
born thrice.” Here we find the same verb as in SB 11. 2. 4. 8, 
quoted above: sam-bhavati. The life to which man is born 
through his third birth is not described. We may think of the 
new existence that a man obtains in his offspring as well as of 
the life in a heavenly world. 

SB 1. 5. 3. 14 is sometimes quoted as the Brahmana-passage 
most closely approaeliing the doctrine of a cycle of rebirths. 
“The spring comes into life again out of the winter, for out of 
the one the other is born again (punar-bhavati). Therefore he 
who knows this is indeed born again in this world (asmin lake)." 
This text speaks expressively of a new existence in this world. 
According to Boyer this means that man is bom back to a 
life in this world, not from the death ending this life, but from 
the recurring death in the life of the other world. This is to 
find too much in the text, however. Compared with other 
Brahmapa-texts, it does not say more than these, namely that 
man is reborn in his son. The same verb as we found used in 
AB VII. 13 for this fact: punar-bhavati, is used here. 

Finally should be mentioned a text from SB, which in 
Eggelino’s translation ““ seams to deal with ideas of rebirth in 

®* Boyee op. cit. p. 40© f. Likewise OiTRAMAEE op. cit. p. 106; Olden- 
BEBO, Die Lehre der Upanishaden p. 20. 

“ SEE 26 p. 11. 
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a remarkable way. In SB III. 1. 2. 21 we read: “Let him not 
eat (the flesh) of either the cow or the ox; for the cow and the 
ox doubtless support everything here on earth . . . Hence were 
one to eat (the flesh) of an ox or a oow, there would be, as it 
were, an eating of everything, or, as it were, a going to the 
end (or, to destruction) (antagaU). Such a one indeed would be 
likely to be born (again) (abhi-janitoh) as a strange being 
{adbhitiam), (as one of w'hom there is) evil report, such as ‘he 
has expelled an embryo from a woman’, ‘he has committed a sin 
{papa)'] let him therefore not eat (the flesh) of the cow and the 
ox. Nevertheless Yajnavalkya said: ‘I, for one, eat it, provided 
that it is tender.” The central part of this text running: tarn 
hMbhuiamabhiianitorjaydyai garhham nirabadhlditi pdparmkad- 
iti pdpi Mrtik, seems to be better translated in the following 
way:”® “of such a one there would be evil report so that it is 
said: ‘a monster, one who has destroyed an embryo in his wife 
so that it is not born, one who has committed evil’.” Adbhufam 
is an exclamation of horror, and abhijanitoli is connected with 
the words following it instead of with adbhutam. In this way 
the text speaks of the birth of a child to the wife, not of any 
other kind of rebirth. The main interest of it is to forbid flesh- 
eating. This idea is not fixed yet, and we see that the great 
authority Yajnavalkya does not accept it. But the position of 
Yajnavalkya on this matter did not prevail, and so SB does 
not take his part.. It stresses the evil consequences of flesh- 
eating. A man eating flesh gets an evil report just like the 
embryo-slayer, the woirst of sinners. 

In Samhitas as well as in Brahmanas we have found ideas 
of rebirth in one’s offspring and of rebirth into a heavenly 
world. Together with the conception of a recurring death, 
punarmrtyu, dealt with in the preceding chapter, these ideas 
may have prepared the doctrine of a rebirth to a new life on 


** In this translation I have been helped by Professor H. Smith. Cf 
also DelbeOce, Die altindische Wortfolge (1878) p. 26 f. 
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earth that forms a part of the doctrine of samsdra. An in- 
dividualistic trend of thought maj^ have made it less natural 
to speak of rebirth in one’s offspring. The tendency to diminish 
the importance of the gods may have diminished the interest 
in a heavenly life. The transition to the idea of man being 
reborn to a nevr life on eartli, irrespective of the son, is not 
made in the Brahmanas, however. There is no straight line of 
development from the ideas of rebirth appearing in the ritual 
texts to ttiose of the Upanisads. In the Upanisads, ideas of 
rebirth are met with, that we do not find in the ritual texts, 
at the same time as the ideas of rebirth that have now been 
reviewed continue to appear. 

It should also be observed that in the ritual texts the rebirth, 
whatever sense it may have, never appears as anything evil. 
Death and redeath are the evils from which the sacrificer is 
delivered, while birth and rebirth are good things. This is 
clearly stated e. g. in SB XI. 2. 2. 5: “When he offers, he 
thereby consecrates him after death, and causes him to be born 
(janayati) from out of it, and he is delivered from (ati-mucyate) 
that death {mrtyu)." 

The second main element of tiie sa^^o-conception is the 
idea that the works- of man determine his destiny after death. 
I need not dwell on the r61e of this idea in the Brahmanas. In 
the quotations in this and the preceding chapters we have heard 
often enough, how knowledge and sacrificial works determine 
the future destiny of man. In the meditative Vedic texts know- 
ledge {vidyd or jndnaY’’ is contrasted to work {karman). Know- 
ledge alone delivers from evil. In the ritualistic texts the im- 
portance of karmm is stressed, but at its side knowledge 


The -word jMm does not bomi to appear in the Saihhhas and the 
Brahmanas, in which vidyd is the term for the sacred knowledge- In the 
Upanisads jMm is Bometimes used, but also there vidyd is the term most 
frequently used. Later, however, jAdna~mBrga has become the accepted 
term for the way to salvation through knowledge, cf e. g. Dasgupta, A 
history of Indian philosophy I p. 
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appears as equally important.^® Even in some Saihhita-hymns 
knowledge is met with as a means to salvation. In RV 1. 164. 23 
we read: “They w’ho know this have reached freedom from 
death {ya it tad vidus te amrtatvam dna§uhy\ In SB the ex- 
pression “he who knows this {ya evam veday is met with over 
and over again. In SB X. 4. 3. 9 — 10, which have been quoted 
above p. 92 f and from which I repeat a few lines, knowledge 
and work are mentioned together in a typical way; “Now 
when they said ‘either through knowledge (vidya) or through 
holy work {karmany it is this Agni-altar that is the know- 
ledge, and this Agni-altar is the holy work. And they who so 
know this or they who do this holy work, come to life again 
when they have died, and coming to life, they come to a life 
free from death.” 

Not often do the texts enter on any detailed descriptions of 
the way in which man is rewarded or punished after death 
according to his works. Such a text is SB XL 6. 1. 1 ff,®' speaking 
of how Bhrgu, the son of Varuna, visits the land of the dead. 
He sees men being punished in ways that vary, according to 
their deeds in this world. All kinds of punishment have their 
equivalents in the sacrificial rites, by which consequently man 
can be delivered from the menacing terrors. 

In the Brahmanas karman is a central term for meritorious 
sacrificial work, which is not the case in the Samhitas. The 
word that we observed in the Sarhhitas in this connection, 
istdpwrta^ is not very frequent in the Brahmanas. We find it 
e. g. in a royal oath in AB VIII. 15 where the king swears on 
his istdpurta as well as on his sukrta, his good deeds. In AB 
VII. 21, too, istapurta is the name for the merits of a king. A 
special rite shall prevent the decay of this treasure of merits. 

** Sometimes, but not very often, SB goes very far in despising sacri- 
ficial works. See e. g. SB XL 2. 6. 13, where the self-offerer (StmaySjin) 
is said to be better than the god-offerer {devaydjin). 

“ Of WsaER, Bine Legende des Catapatha-Biabmapa, ZDMG 9 (IS®) 
p. mff. 
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In SB XIII. 1. 5. C istapurta is .said to belong to the priest, who 
gives it to the sacrificer. 

In the Upanisads we come closer to the full samsara-€.Qn- 
ception. There the importance of the doctrine of karman is 
solemnly stressed. There we hear of rebirth in a way that is 
not met with in the ritual texts. 

The word istupurta appears only a few times in the Upa- 
nisads. In Chand. V. 10. 3 it is used when the text wants to 
characterize the piety of the villager. He who lives in the vil- 
lage (grama) with a belief in istapurte is contrasted with him 
who lives in the forest (aranya) with a belief in faith (iraddha) 
(V. 10. 1). The same contrast appears in Mund. I. 2. 10 — 11; 
“Thinking sacrifice and merits (istdpurta) to be the best thing” 
the foolish ones are fettered in the cycle of existence, while 
those who in the forest (aranyd) practise austerity and faith 
{tapahiraddhe), reach deliverance from that evil. Exactly the 
same contrast is met with in Pra^na 1.9 — 10, too: “Those who 
worship in the belief that sacrifice and merits (istapurte) are 
their work {krta)" return to this world again (punar d-vartante) 
from the lunar world, while those who practise austerity, faith, 
chastity and knowledge, reach the final goal and do not return. 

We see that in the Upanisads istdpurta characterizes the 
sacrificial life with its restrictions as to the possibility of 
gaining salvation. Those who adhere to the belief in such 
merits are fettered in a cycle of existence. They go the pitir- 
ydna, the way of fathers (Praina I. 9), which, as we shall see 
below, leads to a temporary existence in other worlds and then 
back again to this world. In the Upanisads the word karman 
is used much more frequently than istdpurta. Man performs 
works especially with his hands, and the connection between 
karman and the hands is stressed e. g. in Brh. III. 2. 8. In the 
ritual texts we have found karman especially used of sacrificial 
work. The same connection appears in the Upanisads. In Mupd. 
I. 2 sacrificial performances are described, and when karman is 
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used in st. 1 and 7, it signifies such work. In st. 9 the sacrificers 
are called karmins, i. e. doers of karman. In st. 10 they are 
said to believe in htapurta. While in the ritual texts karman 
and vidpa are as a rule intimately connected as meritorious with 
regard to salvation, they are in the Upanisads often opposed 
to one another, however. In the Mund.-text, referred to, the 
doers of karman are despised. They are fools (7), and they 
go around like blind men led by another blind man (8). 

Brh. 1. 5. 16 gives an illustration of the contrast between 
karman and vidyd-}° “This world of man is to be obtained by 
a son only, by no other work {karman)-, the world of the fathers 
by work {karman)-, the world of the gods by knowledge {vidyd). 
The world of the gods is the best of the worlds. Therefore they 
praise knowledge {vidyd).’’' Karman is here mentioned twice, 
and it is generally interpreted as having somewhat different 
meanings in the two connections. When it is said that the 
world of the fathers is obtained by karman, Samkara comments 
“Agnihotra etc.”, and, in accordance with this, Hume translates 
“sacrifice”. It does not seem improbable, however, that karman 
includes here such social duties as begetting a son as well as 
sacrificial duties. Social and ritual duties are intimately in- 
volved in one another. Signifying such duties karman is con- 
trasted to knowledge {vidyd). As intended for the stage when 
social life is abandoned, the Upanisad praises vidyd and de- 
spises karman, which is regarded more or less as something 
evil. 

In spite of its being despised in this way, karman maintains 
in the Upanisads a central position as a point of departure for 
the meditation. As an example I quote the well-known Brh.- 
passage III. 2. 13, which speaks of karman as a secret doctrine: 

“ On karman as something hindering man from gaining salva.tion see 
further below p. 166 ff. 

" The thirteen principal Upanisliada p. 89. Similarly Deusseh, Sechzig 
TJpanishad’s p. 408. Tuxen, De mldste Upanishader I p. 19, translates 
karman in both connections with the neutral “work (Oerning)”, however. 
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“‘Yajfiavalkya’, said he (Arthabhaga), ‘when the voice of a 
dead man goes into fire, his breath {prana) into wind, his eye 
into the snn, his mind {manas) into the moon, his ear into the 
quarters, his body {sanra) into the earth, his self {utman) into 
space {akasa)^ the hairs of his body into the plants, the hairs 
of his head into trees, and his blood and semen are placed in 
water, what then becomes of this man {purma)T ‘Arthabhaga, 
my dear, take my hand. We two only will know of this. Tliis 
is not for us (to speak of) in public.’ The two went away and 
deliberated. What they said was work {karman). What they 
praised was karman. One becomes good {punya) by good work 
{karman)^ evil {papa) by evil (work).” As to the r61e of karman 
the passage is not very elucidating.®^ It is nevertheless interest- 
ing especially as a . symptom of the importance that is attached to 
this conception in the Upanisads. For the present study, it 
should be noted that karman is here no evil thing. The two 
men praised {pra-^a§ammtuh) karman. In itself it is neutral, 
it may be either good or evil. 

In the development in which karman comes to be the law ruling 
all humaa life,®® the most important factor is the persuasion 
that with necessity a deed bears its fruit. This is briefly said 
in the passage just quoted, and it is often repeated. Another 
example is Brh. IV. 4. 6: “According as one acts, according as 
one behaves, so does he become. The doer of good {sadhukarin) 
becomes good. The doer of evil {papakdrin) becomes evil. One 
becomes good {punya) by good work {karman)^ bad i^dpa) by 
had (work).”®* 

^ Of Tuxen, Buddha p. B19. 

** Thus it comes near to rta^ which conception is to be dealt with 
in the next chapter. Of Dahumank, Der Idealismus der indischen Reli- 
gionspMlosophie (1901) p. 114 f; Oldexberg, Zur Religion und Mytho- 
lo^e des Veda, NGrO Phil Mst. KL 1916 p, 180; Dasgitpta op. cit. p. 26; 
Radhakrishnan, Indian philosophy I p. 109; Heimann, Studien zur Eigen- 
art indischen DenkenB p. 82 ff. 

** The close connection between the works and' their consequences, 
apparent in the whole Veda,, ia reflected specially in the relation be- 
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The inevitable results of the works of man are not restricted 
to this life. In the ritual texts we have met the conviction that 
the works of man bear their fruits in the next life, and the same 
conviction appears in the ITpanisads. So Mund. 1. 2. 9 — 10 says 
that the karmins get their reward ‘‘on the top of heaven won 
by good works {sukTtay\^^ 

With these ideas of kwrman the ideas of rebirth are con- 
nected. In the Upanisads we find as in the ritual texts ideas 
of a ne-w life in a heavenly world as well as ideas of the rebirth 
of man in his son. Of the transition to a heavenly life speaks 
the well-known text Brh. IV. 4, 3 — 4:®® “Now as a caterpillar, 
w^hen it has come to the end of a blade of grass, in taking the 
next step draws itself {ntman) together towards it, just so this 
Self {(itman) in taking the next step strikes down this body, 
dispels its false knowledge (avidya) and draws itself together. 
As a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, reduces it to another 
newer and more beautiful form, just so this Self striking down 
this body and dispelling its false knowledge, makes for itself 
another newer and more beautiful form like that either of the 
fathers, or of the Gandharvas, or of the gods, or of Prajapati, 
or of Brahman, or of other beings.” 

We find also texts speaking of how the life of a man is 
continued in his son. In Kaus. 11. 15 (cf Brh. 1. 5. 17) it is 
described how a man shall transmit his life to his son. The 


tween sin and disease. Cf La Vau-Se-Poussin, Des impuret^s et des puri- 
fications dans rinde antique (1891) p. 42, and below p. 140 ff. 

^ Nakasya ynthe te sukrte 'nubhUtm. The r^ular absolutive would 
be anubhuya^ and jSamkara glosses anubhutvU in that way. Hietel, 
Mupdaka Upani?ad (1924) p. 40, asserts that the form should be anubhUte, 
making a loc. abs. together with mkfte. My translation Is that of Hume 
op. cit. p. M9. 

^ Although the passage appears close to a verse speaking of a return 
to this world, it does not by itself speak of such a rebirth. Cf Soheadee, 
Zum Ursprung der Lehre vom Saihsara, ZDMG 64 (1910) p. 3S3ff. — It 
may be noted that the text regards the new existence as something good?, 
describing the transition to it in beautiful metaphors. 
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idea of the continuance of life in this way is combined with 
the idea of a life in heaven, when at the end of the rite the 
son says to his father: “Heavenly worlds and desires do you 
obtain {svargan lokan kaman afnuhi),'^'' Also in Ait. IV. 3 — 4 
we find ideas of these two rebirths combined: “In that he 
nourishes the child from birth onward, he thus nourishes his 
own self, for the continuation of these worlds; for thus are these 
worlds continued. This is one’s second birth. This self of one 
is put in one’s place for good deeds {puny a karman). Then 
this other self of one, having done his work, having reached 
his age, deceases. So, deceasing hence, he is born again {punar- 
jayate). This is one’s third birth.» 

Of greater interest are the texts in which we hear of rebirth 
in the way in which this idea has become a part of the doctrine 
of samsara. This idea of a rebirth to this world is combined 
with the ideas of the other kinds of rebirth and with those of 
karman. No definite synthesis is reached. Various ideas appear 
side by side.^^ 

In Brh. IV. 4. 6 a verse is quoted: “Obtaining the end of his 
work {karman)^ whatever he does here, he comes again from that 
world to this /camc^^^-world,” In Katha V. 7 it is shortly said that 
man is born in a new womb “according to his work {karman) 
and his knowledge {§rutay\ In Mund. I. 2. 10 we hear of the 
karmins that having enjoyed the fruits of their good works on 
the top of heaven “they re-enter this world or a lower”. 

More elaborate descriptions of a cycle of existence, in which 
after death man is reborn to a new life on earth, appear in 
Brh. VI. 2, with the parallel Chand. V. 8 — 10, Here we find 
two sets of ideas, the doctrine of the five fires (paflcagnividyd) 
and that of the two ways. They are arranged into a fixed com- 
position with an introduction that aims at both of them, 
although by themselves they are very different. 

The attempts of Deussek, Sechzig Upaaishad’s p. 180 f, AGP L 2 
p. 205 ff, to systemadze Ihem in a scheme of historical evolution are not 
convincing. Cf Winbisoh op. cit. p. 68 f. 
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Svetaketu comes to the prince {rajmya) Pravahana Jaivali 
asking for instruction. The latter puts questions to him (Brh. 
VI. 2. 1 ff) : “Do you know how people here, on deceasing, 
separate in different directions? Do you know bow they come 
back again to this world? Do you know why yonder world is 
not filled up with the many who continually thus go thence? 
Do you know in which oblation that is offered the water be- 
comes the voice of a person, rises up and speaks? Do you 
know the access of the path, leading to the gods (devayana), 
or of the one leading to the fathers (pitrydna)'}, by doing what, 
people go to the path of the gods or of the fathers?” On the 
two paths Pravahana quotes RV X. 88. 15. Svetaketu, however, 
cannot answer a single question and runs home to his father, 
reproaching him for not having given him proper instruction. 
The father goes to the wise prince, who declares that no Brah- 
man has yet attained to the knowledge that he has. Then he 
goes on: 

“Yonder world (asau loka) is a fire, Gautama. The sun is 
its fuel, the light-rays the smoke, the day the flame, the 
quarters of heaven the coals, the intermediate quarters the 
sparks. In this fire the gods offer faith (sraddhd). From this 
oblation King Soma arises. 

“The rain-cloud (parjanya) is a fire, Gautama. The year is 
its fuel, the thunder-clouds the smoke, the lightning the flame, 
the thunder-bolts the coals, the hail-stones the sparks. In this 
fire the gods offer King Soma. From this oblation rain (vrsti) 
arises. 

“This world (ayam loka) is a fire, Gautama. The earth is its 
fuel, fire the smoke, night the flame, the moon the coals, the 
stars the sparks. In this fire the gods offer rain. From this 
oblation food {anna) arises. 

“Man (purusa) is a fire, Gautama. The open mouth is its fuel, 
breath (prana) the smoke, speech (vac) the flame, the eye the 
coals, the ear the sparks. In this fire the gods offer food. From 
this oblation semen (retas) arises. 
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“Woman is a fire, Gautama. The sexual organ (upastha) is 
its fuel, the hairs the smoke, the vulva the flame, when one 
inserts the coal, the feelings of pleasure the sparks. In this 
fire the gods offer semen. From this oblation man (purusa) 
arises. He lives as long as he lives. 

“Then when he dies they carry him to the fire. His fire is 
the fire, fuel the fuel, smoke the smoke, flame the flame, coals 
the coals, sparks the sparks. In this fire the gods offer man 
(purtisa). From this oblation man (purusa) arises, having the 
colour of light.” 

This doctrine of the five fires describes the way of man from 
the heavenly world to human existence. Arriving at human 
existence, the two parallel texts conclude their relations of the 
doctrine in various ways. As we have seen, Brh. says, that 
man lives as long as he lives, and continues by speaking of 
the normal cremation fire. It ends by saying that a man arises, 
having the colour of light {purusa bhasvaravarna). The mean- 
ing of the last words is not clear. Senart, Brhad-aranyaka- 
upanisad (1934) p. 108, writes: “C’est dire, expliquent les 
commentaires, Thomme purifi6 et, en quelque sorte, transfigure 
par 1® c6r6monies du sacrifice”. In a not very convincing 
manner Akbman tries to vindicate that this pio'usa is the soul 
of man. It seems doubtful whether it is worth while to seek 
any deeper meaning in these words. It may be enough to think 
of the bright fire itself. The parallel text in Chand. has nothing 
to say of this purusa. Nor does it use the word purusa when 
speaking of the product of the womanly fire. According to 
Ohand. V. 8 the embryo (garbha) arises from that fire. And then 
the text continues (9): “Thu® in the fifth oblation the waters 
come to have human voices. This embryo, covered with mem- 
brane, after having lain within for ten or nine’® months, or 

“ UntersuchungeB zur primitiven Seelenvorstellung 11, MO 21 p. 142 ff. 

“ The words “or nine (mva v3)” are excluded in the editions of 
BOhimnok (p. 58) and of Sbnaht (p. 67), and la the translations of 
Deosskn (p.l4@) and of Htra® (p. 2@2), for no reason. 
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for however long it is, then he is born. When born he lives 
for as long as is his life (ayus). When deceased they carry 
him hence to the appointed place for the fire from whence 
indeed he came, from whence he arose.” There the Chand.-text 
of the five fires ends, not speaking at all of any result or 
product of the cremation fire. It only says that as man has 
come from fire, so he goes to fire. 

The doctrine of the five fires describes thus no cycle of 
existence. Probably getting the idea from the funeral fire it 
develops how man has come into life through a series of similar 
fires, in which the elements of the funeral fire have their 
various correspondences. Of karman there is no mention in 
this doctrine. 

The doctrine of the two ways, however, which both Brh. and 
Chand. relate immediately after the doctrine of the five fires, 
describes a cycle of existence. It begins where the other 
doctrine ends: in the funeral fire. 

(Brh. VI. 2. 15 — 16) “Those who know this and those who in 
the forest worship faith (sraddha) as reality (satya) pass into 
the flame, from the flame into the day, from the day into the 
half month of the waxing moon, from the half month of the 
waxing moon into the six months during which the sun moves 
northward, from the months in-to the world of the gods (deva- 
loka), from the world of the gO'ds into the sun, from the sun 
into the lightning r^ion. A man (purusa) consisting of mind 
(tmnasa) goes to those regions of lightning and conducts them 
to the Brahman-worlds. In those Brahman-worlds they dwell for 
long extents. Of these there is no return (punaravrttt). 

“But they who by sacrificial offering, charity, and austerity 
(tapas) conquer the worlds,^" pass into the smoke, from the 
smoke into the night, from the night into the half month of 
the waning moon, from the half month, of the waning moon 

" Th® parallel text in Chand. V. 10.3 says here (cf above p. 118): 
“But those who in the village (grSma) reverence with a belief in sacri- 
ficial merits and good works {ift&pUrte) as their gift {datta) . . .” 
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into the six months during which the sun moves southward, 
from the months into the world of the fathers (pitrloka), from 
the world of the fathers into the moon. Having reached the 
moon they become food (anna). There the gods — as they say 
to King Soma ‘Increase, Decrease’ — even so feed upon them 
there. When that passes away for them, they pass forth into 
this space (akasa), from space into air (vayu), from air into 
rain (vrsti), from rain into the earth. Having reached the earth 
they become food. Again they are offered in the fire of man. 
Thence they are born in the fire of woman.*^ Kising up into 
the worlds, they cycle round again (anupari-vartante) thus. But 
those who do not know these two ways, become crawling and 
flying insects and whatever there is here that bites.” 

The end of the parallel text in Chand. is extended in an 
interesting way (V. 10. 7 — 8): “Accordingly, those who are of 
pleasant conduct here, the prospect is that they will enter a 
pleasant womb, either the womb of a Brahman, or the womb 
of a Ksatriya, or the womb of a VaiSya. But those who are 
of a stinking conduct here, the prospect is that they will enter 
a stinking womb, either the womb of a dog, or the womb of a 
swine, or the womb of an outcast (candala). But on neither of 
these ways are the small, continually returning creatures, (those 
of whom it is said) ‘Be born, and die’. Theirs is a third state.” 

In this doctrine of the two ways we hear of the way of man 
from this world to heaven as well as of his way from heaven 
back to this world again. The best thing is to ascend to the 
Brahman-worlds without any prospects of returning to earthly 
life. That is the way of the forest hermits who have the right 
knowledge. Those who have not abandoned ritual and social 


** In the Madhyandina text (he two fires, man and woman, are not 
mentioned (SB XIV. 9. 1. 19). This is evidently an addition in the KSnva 
text in order to combine the doctrine of the two ways with that of the 
five fires. — All the various readings of the two Brh.-texts and the Chtod.- 
text are not discussed here. Of the table in Deussbn, Seohzig Upanishad’a 
p. 138. 
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duties go to the world of the fathers and to the moon and back 
again to earth. They “cycle round”. Even though this cycle 
is not directly said to be an evil to be delivered from, the ascent 
to the Brahman-worlds without the prospect of returning is 
said to be a better thing than the rebirth to earthly life. Still 
worse it is, however, to enter none of these two ways. As to 
the conception of karman^ we do not find this word mentioned. 
But the sacrificial and social merits, w^hich cause the return, 
are such things as in texts discussed above have been called 
istapurta or karman. Especially the Chand.-text deals with 
various destinies according to various merits, and it also uses 
the word istapurta. 

In another important text on these matters, Kaus. I. 2,^^ we 
find the word karman. Karman together with knowledge, 
vidya^ determines the kind of rebirth: “Those who depart from 
this world they all go to the moon.” The moon puts questions. 
“Whoever answers him, him he lets go further. But whoever 
answers him not, him, having become rain, he rains down here. 
Either as a worm, or as a moth, or as a fish, or as a bird, or 
as a lion, or as a wild boar, or as a snake, or as a tiger, or as 
a man {purusa) or as some other in this or that condition, he 
is born again (pratydldyate) according to his work {karman).^ 
according to his knowledge {vidyd).^'^ 

The central theme of the Upanisads is the description of the 
experience of a world without individuality, without death. Con- 
trasted to that world of Brahman-Atman, the visible world 
looses its value. The cycle of rebirths according to karman.^ 
that in some texts is said to be the form of human existence 
in this world, is an evil when contrasted to Brahman-Atman. 

The Upanisads are so absorbed in expounding their positive 
message, however, that they do not speak much of its contrast, 

** Of WiNDisofl, Zu Kaui?ltakibrlhma9a-Upaii4ad 1.2, Ber. U. d. Verb, 
d. Kdn. Sachs. Ges. d. Wis. Phil. hist. Kl. 5*9 (1907) p. lllff, with inter- 
esting texts from Jaiminiya BrEhmaua on the same subject, and Beger- 
STEDT op. cit. p. 5dff. 
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In Brh. III. 4 — 5 Yajnavalkya explains the doctrine of Atman. 
Atman is in all things. With the words: “Anything else is 
arta'\ both passages end. Arta is the participle of a-rcchati (cf 
above p. 64 f), inflict, and means afflicted, suffering. Hume (p. 
112 f) translates “wretched”. Perhaps we might simply say 
“evil”. The same expression for the contrast of the blissful 
Highest Unity returns in Brh. III. 7. 23. 

The main difference between the world of Atman-Brahman 
and the visbile world lies in the individualities and differences 
of this world. Brh. IV. 4. 19 says: “By mind (manas) alone is 
this to be perceived. There is no difference {nano) here at all. 
From death to death** reaches he who sees as it were a dif- 
ference here.” Katha IV. 10 — 11 says the same thing a little 
more fully: “What is here that is there, what is there that is 
here. From death he reaches death who sees as it were a dif- 
ference here. By mind this is to be obtained: there is no 
difference here at all. From death to death goes he who sees 
as it were a difference here.” The individuality is characterized 
by name and form, and so Mund. III. 2. 8 speaks of deliverance 
from these evils: “As the flowing rivers disappear in the ocean, 
quitting name and form {natnarupe, dual.), so the knower, 
delivered (vi-mwkta) from name and form {namarupa, sing.) 
goes to the heavenly purusa, higher than the high.” 

In an interesting passage Svet. I. 6 speaks of this world as 
a wheel in which the soul is fettered until it reaches salvation 
through knowledge: “In this which vitalizes all things, which 
appears in all things, the Great, in this Brahman-wheel {brah- 
macakra) a goose {hamsa, i. e. the soul)** moves, having learnt 
that itself and the actuator (preritr) are different. Then it 
content attains freedom from death {amftaim) by this.” Here 

** For the expression “from death to death (pirtyw mrti/u)", where 
mrtyol, may be either gen., or abl. but is best interpreted as abi., of 
Oektel, Zam altindischen AusdnxiaverstJLrkimffstypus mtvasya satyam 
(1M7) p. 26 f. 

“ Cf AsasiUM, Untersoclwng'eii zur prim. SeetenvorsteUung II p. 188 f; 
Haotb, Symbol© und Erfahrung des Selbstes, Eranos Jahrbuch 1984 p. 741. 
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we especially note the figure of a wheel/^ a cycle, and the 
stress on the individuality as that which fetters man in the 
cycle. We may compare Maitri VI. 28, speaking of the wheel 
of smhsara {sanisaracakra)^ from which the wise man is deliver- 
ed. The last words of Svet. 1. 6 are not very clear, but probably 
they mean that man gains deliverance from death when learning 
that his self and the god are identical.^® 

Proceeding in Svet. we meet in I. 7 the expression yonimuMa, 
delivered from the womb, i. e. from rebirth, as the contrast of 
being merged in Brahman. Svet. 1. 8, quoted above p. 40, speaks 
of deliverance from all fetters (pasa). St. 10 mentions a word 
very unusual in the Upanisads, mayu: “By meditation upon him 
(the god), by union with him, and by entering into his being 
more and more, there is finally cessation from every illusion 
(vUvamdyanivrtti).^^ In none of the other principal Upanisads 
does muya appear in this sense of illusion. It has been a matter 
of some dispute among scholars whether the md^/a-doctrine, 
later developed by Samkara, exists in the Upanisads or not. 
Deussen claimed that it was most representative of the philo- 
sophy of the Upanisads, but the majority of scholars*^ have 

^ Masson-Ouesel, Le Samslra p. 326, finds in this stans&a a meta- 
phorical expression of what he regards as the foundation of the doctrine 
of samsara (cf above p. 107). On the notion of the wheel he writes: 
‘U’est la noria des rizi^res (Wasserrad), si r^pandu© dans Flnde et Flndo- 
Chine, cette roue aux tubes de bambou qui fait passer Feau, k volont^, de 
Fun k Fautre de deux biefs qu’elle met en rapport.” Cf by the same 
author: La noria, prototype du samsara, ^fetudes d’orientalisme ... a la 
m6m. de R. Linossier II (1932) p. 420. 

This sense seems to be the most natural one in view of the context. 
Cf Hauschild, Die iSvetEiSvatara-Upani^f (1927) p. 7, 

AGP 1.2 p. 40, 204 ff. 

E. g. Oldenbero, Die Lehre der Upanishaden p. 89 ff; Eogerton, 
Sources of the filosofy of the Upanisads, JAOS 30 (1917) p. 198 f; 
Rabhakrishnan, Indian philosophy I p. 188 ff; Masson-Oursel, Esquisee 
d’une hxstoire do la philosophie indienne (1923') p. 56; Strauss, Indische 
Philosophie p. 46 f, 71; Chakravarti, The philosophy of the Upanishads 
(1935) p. 161 ff. 


9 
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objected to this opinion. No doubt Deussen found too much of 
the philosophy of Samkara in the Upanisads, which contain 
no such fixed philosophical system. A developed mdy«-doctrine 
does not exist in the Upani?ads, only sayings that have served 
as starting-points for this doctrine. 

In Maitri we meet the strongest words for despising this 
world as an evil. In the beginning of the Upanisad we find a 
sermon on the ugliness of everything in this world. Direct 
Buddhistic influence is here most probable. 

(1. 2) “There was a king, Brhadratha by name. After having 
established his eldest son in the kingdom, reflecting that his 
body was non-eternal, he reached the state of indifference 
{vairagya) and went forth into the forest {army a). There he 
stood, performing extreme austerity, keeping his arm erect, 
looking up at the sun. At the end of a thousand (days) there 
came into the presence of the ascetic {muni), the honourable 
knower of the Self {atmavid) Sakayanya, like a smokeless fire, 
burning as it were with glow. ‘Arise, arise! Choose a boon!’ 
said he to the king. He did obeisance to him and said; ‘Sir, 
I am no knower of Atman. You are one who knows its true 
nature, we have heard. So, do you tell us.’ ‘Such things used 
to occur. Very difficult is this question. Aiksvaka, choose other 
desires,’ said Sakayanya. With his head touching that one’s feet, 
the king uttered the speech; 

(3) “Sir, in this ill-smelling, unsubstantial body, which is a 
conglomerate of bone, skin, muscle, marrow, flesh, semen, blood, 
mucus, tears, rheum, feces, urine, wind, bile, and phlegm, what 
is the good of enjoyment of desires? In this body which is 
afflicted with desire, anger, covetousness, delusion, fear, de- 
spondency, envy, separation from the desirable, union with 
the undesirable, hunger, thirst, senility {jara), death {mrtyu), 
disease {roga), sorrow, and the like, what is the good of enjoy- 
ment of desires? (4) And we see that this whole world is 
decaying, as these gnats, mosquitos, and the like, the grass, 
and the trees that arise and perish.” 
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The king goes on speaking of great heroes who have left the 
world, of spirits and demons who have perished, of oceans that 
have dried up and mountains that have fallen down, and then 
he comes to the end: 

(4) “In this sort of cycle of existence {samsara), what is the 
good of enjoyment of desires, when after a man has fed on them, 
there fe seen repeatedly his return (avartana) here to earth? 
Be pleased to deliver {uddhartum) me. In this cycle of existence 
{samsara) I am like a frog in a waterless shell. Sir, you are 
our way of escape, yea, you are our way of escape.” 

Here samsara is used as the term of the great evil to be 
delivered from, and that evil is described at the same time as 
the return of man to earth and as the transitory character of 
the whole existence, including all kinds of natural phenomena. 
The verb used to express deliverance is here uddharati, bear 
away. 

As said above p. 106, the word samsara is not met with fre- 
quently in the principal Upanisads. Outside Maitri we find it 
only twice: once in Katha, O'Uee in Svet. The Katha-stanza runs 
(III. 7): “He, however, who has not understanding, who is un- 
mindful {armnaska) and ever impure, does not reach the goal 
(pada) but goes on to samsara.” Sathsdra is the evil that 
awaits the unwise, the contrast of salvation, which is the goal 
of the wise. Of this goal it is said in the next stanza that one 
is not born therefrom any more {yastmd bhuyo na jayate). 

In Svet. VI. 16 we get the two important words samsara 
and moksa side by side. The last line of this stanza runs: 
samsdramoksasthitibandhahetuh, meant as a characteristic of 
the god, Siva. As most frequently in the Veda, we find in 
the line a play on words. In the pairs samsdramoksa and 
sthitibandha, samsara is the contrast of sthiti, meaning some- 
thing flowing opposed to something that remains on the spot. 
Further mok^a is the contrast of bandha: deliverance contra 
bondage. But in spite of these double connections the two 
pairs of words are not similarly formed. Moksa is the con- 
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trast of sariisdra: moksa means deliverance from sarhsdra, but 
bandha and sthiti are not contrasts; bondage and standstill, 
permanence. Of all these variously connected things the god is 
the cause {hetu), and the purpose of the stanza is to praise the 
power of the god. As to the conception of samsara we see that 
the word is used as a recognized term together with the word 
of salvation, moksa. At the same time the etymological sense 
of the word, “flowing”, is clearly felt, so that it is contrasted 
with sthiti, “standing”. 

In conclusion it must be said that the conception of samsara 
in its fully developed sense has no central place in the Veda, 
not even in the Upanisads. In a form which is most probably 
influenced by Buddhism, we find it best exposed in Maitri, an 
Upani§ad not very representative for the Veda. In the principal 
Upanisads outside Maitri the term is met with in only two pas- 
sages, which do not enter into any detailed elucidation of the 
conception. We have, however, tried to trace the two main 
elements of the idea of a cycle of existence in other Vedic 
texts. As to the conception of kannan, we find in all Vedic 
texts the conviction that, the works of man are decisive for 
the kind of life he may expect after death. Karman implies 
especially sacrificial merit, and consequently the way of karman 
is despised in the Upanisads. But the belief in the might of 
karman is not weakened. Often the meditations of the hermits 
center around this conception. Karman must bear its fruits, if 
not in this life so in the next one. We hear that good karman 
leads to good results, evil karman to evil results. But we hear 
also that all doers of karman are fettered in the cycle, from 
which the wise man may be delivered. 

As to the other main element of the S'flmadro-conception, the 
idea of a rebirth to this life, we find in the ritual texts ideas 
of a rebirth in this world in one’s offspring, of a rebirth to a 
life in another world, and of a repeated death in that world. 
In the Upanisads the ideas of rebirth have various forms in the 
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few texts speaking of it somewhat elaborately. In some texts 
we hear of a rebirth to a new life on earth. This life may take 
the shape of a man but also that of an animal. Tlie exact 
transition from the ideas met with in the Brahmanas to those 
of the Upanisads cannot be demonstrated. It cannot be denied 
that the latter appear rather suddenly. That is why many 
scholars have proposed influences from the popular religion of 
the country. Only it must be observed that the origin of these 
supposed influences has not been evidenced. 

Why has this cycle of existence come to be regarded as an 
evil to be delivered from, yes, as the Great Evil? Samsara and 
moksa are combined already in Svet., and since these ancient 
times they have belonged to one another through the whole 
history of India. Modern sympathizers with the doctrines of 
karman and rebirth, theosophists and others, accept them as 
blissful truths,'*® while in India they have been regarded as 
terrifying truths. This earthly life has come to mean an evil, 
and salvation has been sought in a world without individuality. 
It cannot be said, however, that this n^ative outlook permeates 
the Vedie literature to any great extent. We find clear ex- 
pressions of it first in those Upanisads that are influenced from 
Buddhism or stand near to it. Buddhism first preaches radically 
the evilness of being fettered in samsara, and this attitude has 
probably reacted on Brahmanic orthodoxy. Therefore modern 
Indian writers are at least partly right when stressing that the 
outlook of the Upanisads on human life is mainly positive, even 
though it is exaggerated as Radhakmshnan to say that in them 
we find “a healthy joy in the life of the world”. 

It seems indisputable, however, that these texts also contain 
a tendency to a negative outlook on life. To the development 
of this outlook many factors have contributed, mutually further- 

*® B. g. Humpheeys, Karma and rebirth (194k) passim. In the same way 
the outlook on the cycle of existence was more positive in ancient 
Greece. See Oltramare op.cit. p. 102 ff. 

“ Indian philosophy I p. 219, cf p. 186 ff. 
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ing one another. Often climatic reasons are stressed,®^ and 
probably rightly. The Aryan invaders must have had the 
same experience as many Westerners going to India nowadays: 
that the heat of India does not favour activity but easily gives 
rise to a weary view of life. Perhaps we may go even still 
further back in history. The same attitude towards life has 
probably existed among the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India. 
The meditating Siva, found in Mohenjo-daro may be taken as 
a symptom of that. 

Another factor may have been the theoretical consequences 
of the doctrine of Atman.'^ When the indivisible Atman is 
regarded as the Highest Good, the individual world appears as 
an evil. We have seen that in the Upanisads this world is 
stamped as an evil only when contrasted to the Brahman-Atman- 
world. 

Finally it may be observed that the r61e of the Upanisads in 
the orthodox Vedic system makes a negative outlook on life 
natural in these texts. When all kinds of social duties are ful- 
filled, the wise man bids farewell to active life and prepares 
for death in peaceful meditations. In this stage of life, which 
in the orthodox system shall follow when the other stages have 
been duly passed through, and in which the Upanisads serve 
as meditation texts, the attitude towards pleasures and duties 
gets a weary and negative stamp. The work of Buddha has 
consisted not least in breaking the orthodox arrangement and 
making a negative view of life a common property. 

“ E. g. by BLOOMraa,D, The religion of the Veda p. 264 ff. 

" This point is stressed' e.g. by Oldbnbebo, Buddha, 8. — 9. Aufl. p. 
46 f, Die Mire der Upauishadeu p. 115 ff ; Olteamaek op. oit. p. 70 ff, 
102 ff; Steauss op. cit. p, 49 f. 
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In the preceding chapters I have reviewed various kinds of 
evil from which the Vedic rsis sought deliverance. In chapter 
III I dealt with evils dominating the social stage of the ortho- 
dox life, in chapter V I was concerned with questions appearing 
mainly in the texts intended for the hermit life. Death, dealt 
with separately in chapter IV, is looked upon from various 
aspects, but appears in both kinds of texts as a great evil. In 
my review of words for various evils, appearing together with 
mmcati and other words for deliver, there is one category of 
words, not yet treated. We come to these words, if we ask 
for the causes of the evils hitherto reviewed. Then we are not 
so much concerned with general questions of the origin of evil, 
as with the personal ones: why has this evil come to me? What 
can I do to escape it? If an evil is to disappear, its cause must 
be removed. 

Such questions lead us to the conception of sin. As a rule 
this English word is used in a moralistic sense: man sins when 
committing something forbidden by certain divine command- 
ments.^ Sometimes the word obtains a wider sense. Otto stres- 
ses in Stinde und Urschuld (1932) p. 1 ff that sin is a religious, 
not a moralistic conception, defining it as “der Widerwert zu 
dem Wert des Heiligen”.^ Menschino speaks in Die Idee der 


* Cf Casartelli, L’id6e du p6ch6 chez le& indo-6raniens de Fantiquit^, 
IVme congr. sci, int. d. catholiques I (1896) p. 134; Clemen, Da& Problem 
der Stinde (1986) p. 1; Tuxen, Die Grundlegung der Moral nach indischer 
Auffassung, Acta Or. 14 (1965— -8d) p. 1. 

® Cf Orro, Das Geftihl des tHberweltlichen (1962) p. 161 f. 
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Siinde (1931) p, 5 of sin as “Hemmnis in den Beziehungen zu 
einem Transzendenten” and says in a later book ® that originally 
sin is a purely religious idea, having nothing to do with ethics, 
but that by and by it is filled with ethical content. As to the 
New Testament, modern theology^ stresses that there sin is met 
with as a power keeping man in captivity. 

Our conception of sin may indicate something committed by 
man as well as something outside man, seizing him as an enemy. 
Dealing with the Vedic texts it seems wise to restrict the trans- 
lation “sin” to such words as may be constructed with words 
for “do, commit”. It should not be used as a translation for 
words of a more general character, which is sometimes done.^ 
But in this chapter we shall see that Vedic words for sin 
characterize sin both as something committed by man and as 
something outside man. 

When the Vedic rsi m struck with disease, he finds the cause 
in the anger of a god because of something which he has com- 
mitted contrary to the will of the god. In RV VII. 86. 3 we 
find a rsi who has been dain by Varuna, asking for the reason:® 

“Wishing to know my sin (enas) I malre inquiry, 

I go about to all the wise and ask them; 

One and the self-same thing even sages tell me: 

Waruna hath with thee hot indignation (hrnite)\^^ 

This indignation of the god is sometimes called hedas, “Far 
from us be (parirvrjydJi) the wrath (hedas) of Varuna”, the rsi 
prays in RV VIL 84. 2. The cause of this wrath is called hedana. 
Devahedana is an offense against the gods, committed by man, 
a sin. “We have not committed any great sin (duskrta) against 
you secretly, nor openly, 0 Vasus, done anything that offendeth 
gods {devahedandf^ (RV X. 100. 7). In RV X. 87. 12 we hear 

® Gut und Bdse (1941) p, SI. 

* E. g. Nygren, Romarbrevet (1945) p. M9. 

® Of above p. S2. 

* Translation after Griswold, The religion of theRigveda (1923) p. 121. 
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that devahe^na may be committed with the tongue: “If, 0 
gods, we have committed some grievous offense {devahedana) 
with the tongue or with thoughtlessness of mind, lay, 0 Vasus, 
that sin {enas) upon Aravan, who leads us into evil {abhi- 
ducchundyate),^’^ In AV and YV we find devahedana used in the 
so called kusmdnda4ormu\dij with which prayers of forgiveness 
of sins are introduced: “If, 0 gods, we, 0 gods, have done 
anything that offendeth gods, {yad devd devahedanamy (e. g. 
AV VI. 114. 1, TB III. 7. 12. 1)." 

More frequent than hedana is a word which in a quotation 
has already been met with as its synonym: enas. This word, 
probably related to inot^ “to press upon”, “to use force”,® is 
the nearest equivalent in the Veda to our word “sin”. Some- 
times the word may signify something committed against the 
rsis by their enemies: “Cast down thy sharp thunderbolt, 0 
Indra, on him who commits evil (enas) against the men praising 
thee” (RV VII. 18. 18). But mostly the rsis pray to be forgiven 
for the enas that they have committed themselves, knowingly 
or unknowingly.^ 

Without penetrating into the sense of the word in Avesta it 
might be of interest just to note that we find it there as oJenah. 
In Yasna 31. 13 we read:^° “What open or what secret (sins) 
are punished through wisdom by a sentence, or who, for a slight 
sin (aenah) incurs a very great atonement, watching-over these- 
things with flashing eye, thou dost observe them all through 
justice.” In these lines there is more than the word oJenaJi that 

’ 8ee further Bloomfield, A Vedic concordance p. 757. 

® Walde-Pokorny I p. 1; Lefever, The Vedic idea of sin (1935) p. 34. 
This etymology, which is- not of any great help in understanding the 
sense of the word, is doubted by Hopkins, Ethics of India (1924) p. 32. 

® Sometimes the sense is doubtful, e. g. in RV YIL 20; 1, where Indra 
is said to be a protector {tratf) from enas. 

Translation after H. W. Smith, Studies in the syntax of the Githls 
of Zarathustra p. 78. Cf B. Geiger, Die Amola Spontas (1016) 

p. 175; Nyberg, Irans fomtida religioner (1937) p. 108 (Germ. transL: 
Die Religionen des Alien Iran, 1938, p. 98). 
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is common with Vedic expressions. The word for justice is asa^ 
the same word as Vedic rta (cf below p, 142 f). Furthermore, the 
word for atonement, bug-^ is related to Vedic bhunjat}^ forms 
of which may be used with enas. In Avesta the ordinary sense 
of baog- is “loosen” (a girdle).^^ We have it further in the name 
of “saviour”, haoxtar^ in later language. Vedic bkunjati means 
“give to eat, feed”, medium bhunkte “eat”. Together with enas 
it appears in aorist, having the sense “atone for”. In RV VI. 
51.7 (cf. RV VIL52. 2) the rsi prays: “Let us not atone for 
(ma bhujema) the sin (enas) committed by others, not for that 
deed (harman) that ye condemn (cayadhve)^ 0 Vasus.” A 
similar, though not identical construction is met with in RV 

VII. 88. 6: “If, 0 Varuna, thy true and dear ally, thy friend, 
committeth sins (agas) against thee, let us not, Mighty One, 
atone as sinners- (mu ta enasvanto yaksin bhujema). Give 
shelter as a sage to the singer.” 

With a form of mmcatl^ enas appears in RV 1. 24. 9, where 
the rsi prays to Varuna: “Deliver (pra-mumugdhi) us from 
whatever sin (enas) we have committed.” Another stanza (14) 
of the same hymn constructs enas with srathayatii “With 
homage, with sacrifices, with offerings, we turn down (ava- 
Imahe) thy wrath (Aedto^), 0 Varuna. Wise Asura, loosen 
(Mrathah) as a ruling king from us our committed sins (e^ms).” 

Another example of enas with muhcati is met with in RV 

VIII. 18, a hymn mainly directed to the Adityas, who in this 
hymn are said to be Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga and Savitr. 
The rsi mentions various kinds of evil from which he wants to 
be delivered: enmity (dvesas)^ enemies (srdh).^ physical weak- 
ness (rapas)., disease (amwd)^ malignity (durmati)^ distress 
(amhas)^ want (dmati).^ disaster (durita) etc. In the midst of 
these things sin (enas) is mentioned (12) : “Grant to us, 0 Adityas, 

^ BarthoItOmae col 916 f, 967. B. Geiger op. cit. p. 175 believes that 
bug-^ atonement, is not derived from baog-^ loosen. 

On the appearance of this prayer in other SathhitEs- see Bloomfield, 
A Vedic concordance p. Stl {krtarh dd enah). 
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the shelter that delivers {mumocati) the sinner (enasvat) from 
any sin (enas), Ye rich ones.” Sin is here regarded as an evil 
of the same kind as other evils, but in attracting the verb 
muncati it differs from them. 

In one of the quotations, now given, agas has been met with 
as a synonym of enas. In RV agas'^^ is less frequent than enas, 
but anagas (or anaga), “without sin”, is more frequent than 
anenas. An example with anagas is RV 1. 24. 15, already quoted 
above p. J7: “May we be sinless, {anagas) to Aditi in thy law 
{vraia), Aditya.” In RV IV. 12. 4 we find anagas, agas, and 
enas together: “Most youthful god, whatever sin {agas) we have 
committed in a human way, through thoughtlessness, make us 
sinless {anaga) to Aditi. Take away {vi-sisrathah) entirely our 
sins {enas), Agni.” As is seen from these two examples, anagas 
is combined especially with Aditi. Scholars have had varying 
opinions on the character of this female and not very concrete 
divinity.” The material at hand does not permit any final 
decision. When her name is used in the expression “sinless to 
Aditi”, it brings to mind not a concrete divinity but only the 
sound of the word, meaning “not fettered”. 

In the famous prayer RV VII. 86, of which in this chapter I 
have already quoted st. 3, where enas is used, we find agas 
in st. 4: 


“ Walde-Pokorny I p. 38 conmects agas with Greek fiyog, guilt Of 
Loewe, Angelsaehsisch eoe, Zeitschrift fftr vergleichende Sprachforschung 
48 (I&IS) p. SQif. The etymology remains doubtful, however. Of Hopkins 
op. cit. p. SS. P. 18, Hopkins declares that agas is an oMm" word than 
enas, but he does not give any motivation for such a judgment. Lefeves 
op. cit. p. 26, cf p. 34, says that agas “may be taken to signify sin in its 
deepest and most ethical sense”. That agas has a more ethical sense than 
ems cannot be proved. Furthermore, it cannot be accepted that “the 
most ethical sense” of a conception is the “deepest” one. 

“ See e. g. Vodskov, Sjteledyrkelse og Naturdyrkelse (IW) p. 821 ff ; 
Neisser, Zum WOrterbuch des Hgveda I (1024) p. 20 ff, II (10®O) p. 12 f, 
with further references. Cf also above p. 69. 
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“0 Varuna, what was my chief transgression {agas)^ 

That thou wouldst slay a friend who sings thy praises? 

Tell me, god undeceived and sovereign, guiltless {anenas) 

Would I appease thee then with adoration.” 

The rsi is not conscious of any sin, but he is slain in some 
way. Consequently, he has done something against the will of 
the god. The background of the prayer is the conviction that 
disease and mishap are intimately connected with sin. The sin 
need not be the sin of the rsi himself, however, as we hear in 
the next stanza (5) of the same hymn: 

“Set us free {ava-srja) from the misdeeds {drugdha) of our fathers, 
From those that we ourselves have perpetrated; 

Like cattle-thief, 0 King, like calf rope-fastened, 

So set thou free Vasistha from the fetter (c^dman).” 

The word for “sin” is here drugdha^ related with Druh, the 
demon-name dealt with above p. 53 f. It is here used as a syno- 
nym for enas and dgas. The rsi wants deliverance from his 
own sins as well as from those committed by his fathers. When 
the family ties are strong, as is the case in ancient as well 
as in modern India, the fates of the generations cannot be 
distinguished. The misfortune of an individual hits the whole 
household, and in the same way the whole household becomes 
responsible for the sins of the individual. Already earlier in 
this chapter I have quoted another prayer of deliverance from 
sins committed by others. 

Continuing in RV VII. 86 we meet in the next stanza, 6, a 
new and most important word for sin, anrta^ i. e. that which is 
not in accordance with 

“’Twas not mine own will, Varuna, ’twas delusion, 

Drink, anger, dice, or lack of thought that caused it; 


^ On family life in ancient India see e. g. Masson-Oueskl, Linde 
antique (1963) p. 74 ff. 
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An older man has led astray a younger, 

Not even sleep protects a man from evil {anrta)^ 

The opinion is sometimes expressed that RV VIL 86 demon- 
strates a real repentance of a contrite sinner.^® This stanza 
seems to be incompatible with such a view. In the preceding 
stanzas the rsi has lamented over his misfortune which he thinks 
caused by some committed sin, and now he wants to put the 
whole blame of this unknown sin on various things: delusion, 
drink, anger, dice, lack of thought, an older man. There is no 
sign of a repenting sinner taking the guilt on himself. Directly 
the poet frees his own will from responsibility. The sin may 
have been committed even in sleep. For this eventuality we 
may think e. g. of dreams in which the poet has played an 
evil part, and of nightly pollutions, for which later texts pre- 
scribe certain expiations.^’’ As a rule anrta signifies sins con- 
nected with speech, but it may also have a wider content.^® 

The Vasistha-hymns RV VII. 86 — 89, directed to Varuna, are 
outstanding in RV for their personal touch. In them the rsis 
are not so stiff and official in their ritualism as they are in 
the majority of the Vedic hymns. RV VIL 89 is a cry for mercy 
from a man struck with dropsy, standing in “the midst of 
waters’^ and fearing to die. In the last stanza he combines his 
disease with committed sins, but there the personal touch is 
weakened, and the prayer becomes very general. This stanza, 
5, is often used in various expiatory rituals, as is also the 
case with other confessional stanzas appearing in RV.^® The 
words used for sin are abhidroha and enasf^ 


SiQUEiEA, Sin and salvation in the early Rig-veda, Anthxopos 28 
(1900) p. 182'; Tuxen op. cit. p. 2f. 

G-ampert, Die Suhnezeremonien in der altindischen Rechtsliteratur 
(1909) p. 1501 

Of below p. 144, 1521 

Bloomfield, A Vedic concordance p. 738: yat Mih cednm varma. 

Of Gampert op. cit. p. 191. 

Translation after Griswold op. cit. p. 123. 
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“Whatever wrong (ahlMroha) we men commit against the race 

Of heavenly ones, 0 Varuna, whatever law {dharman) 

Of thine we here have broken through thoughtlessness, 

For that transgression {ems) do not punish us, 0 god.’’ 

In this stanza sin is clearly said to be a transgression of the 
law of Varuna. I shall soon come back to the conception of 
law, but first I want to note two other words for sin appearing 
in RV : rna and kilbisa. 

Bna means “debt” and is used mainly in the relations between 
human creatures. But even the relations between man and god 
can be seen in the same aspect* When in RV 11. 28. 9 the poet 
prays to Varuna: “Remove the sins {rna) I have committed, 
let me not suffer {ma bhojam)^ King, for the one committed by 
others”, rna is used exactly in the same way as enas and dgas. 

Kilbisa is used in RV X. 97. 16 in the same manner as hedana^ 
combined with deva. To the plants the prayer is directed, already 
quoted above p. 38: “May they (the plants) deliver {muncantu) 
me from that which comes from a curse, from that which comes 
from Varuna, from the fetter of Yama, from every sin against 
the gods {demkilbisa)y The plants tahe away sin as well as 
other evils. 

The sins of man consist of his transgressions of heavenly 
laws. In RV VII. 89. 5 we have found the law of Varuna ex- 
pressed by the word dharman. This word has obtained an 
immense importance in later Hinduism.^^ In the Vedic literature 
it is less dominating and has other words at its side: cfMman, 
r^a, vrata. In SB V. 3. 3. 9, however, we find Varuna charac- 
terized as “lord of dharman {dharmapa;tiy\ Of these Vedic 
words for “law, order” rta is the most interesting one. We have 
already found it in one of the words for sin, anrta. In Avesta 


^ See e. g. Masson-Oursel, Note sur Facception, travers la civilisa- 
tion indienne, du mot dharma, JA 11.19 (1922) p. 269 ff; Negeleif, Welt- 
anschauung des Indogermanischen Asiens (19@4) p. 1(M f; Deshmuxh, The 
origin and development of religion (1963) p. 20 ff; Tuxen op. cit. p. 4ff. 
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rta is met with as cia, and in Iranian names from more ancient 
times as arta!^^ N’o Western word seems to give a full equi- 
valence. German scholars have proposed various German words 
as the most exact rendering: Oldenberg ‘‘Ordnung”, B. 
Geiger “Recht”, LUders “Wahrheit”. Here I am not con- 
cerned with rta in all its aspects. The statement of Bergaigne 
remains true that dharman^ dhdman^ rta, and vrafa are used 
side by side as expressions of a law that rules similarly in 
nature, in the sacrifice, and in moral life. These parts of life 
are indissolubly connected,^® and are ruled by the same rta, 
as the law is preferably called in RV. The other words may 
be used of the same law,^® which does not imply, of course, 
that all these words cover each other in every respect. As a 
rule, Varuna appears as the watcher of the law. He is the king, 
punishing transgressions of the law, and very naturally such 
transgressions may be called anrta. 

As examples of hymns using varying words for this heavenly 
law RV IL 28 and X. 10 may be mentioned. In RV 11. 28 both 
rta and vrata occur: “Loosen {m-srathaya) from me the sin 
(agas) as a bond {rasand). May we swell, 0 Varuna, thy spring 

Cf Spiegel, Die arisclie Periode (1887) p. 13&ff; Porzig, Kleinasia- 
ti&ch-indische Beziehungen, ZII 5 (1927) p. 268; Zimmermakn, Asha in the 
Gathas of the Avesta and pta in the Rgveda, Modi mem. vol. (1980) 
p. 414 ff. 

Zur Religion und Mythologie des Yeda, NGG 1915 p. 167 ff. 

2® Die Amosa Spontas p. 166 ff; Mu und Yerwandtes, WZKM 41 (1984) 
p. 107 ff. 

Die magische Kraft der Wahrheit im alten Indien, ZDMG 98 (1944) 
p. 8ff. 

La religion v6dique III p. 210 ff. 

^ Cf Ludwig, Der Rigveda III p. 291; Lefever op. cit. p. 1 ff. 

Lefever op. cit. p. 11, says that there is a relationship of use be- 
tween these words, but that “in actual and legitimate meaning, fia is 
totally different from the other conceptions'’. It seems quite senseless 
in this way to distinguish between the ‘^use” of a word and its ‘^actual 
m*eaning”. 
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{kJw) of law (rto)”®” (5) and “On thee (Varuna) the laws 
{vrata) are founded” (8). In RV X. 10 (cf AV XVIII. 1) we 
meet in st. 4 rta and anrta as contrasts, meaning proper and 
improper things. St. 5 speaks of the laws, vrata, of Tvastr. 
And in st. 6 (in AV st. 7) Yama, who refuses to commit the sin 
of engaging in sexual intercourse with his sister, says: “Great is 
the law {dhaman) of Mitra and Varuna.” 

Another example of how rta and. anrta are contrasted is met 
with in RV 1. 152. 1, where Mitra-Varuna are said to conquer 
anrta and keep to rta. Anrta may also be contrasted to satya. 
T his word is not appropriately translated with “law” as rta. 
It means “reality”, from sat, “that which exists”. Usually it 
is translated with “truth”, and that may be done, if we take 
truth in the same wide sense as reality. What is true and real 
is also good, and when e. g. in RV VII. 49. 3 (cf AV 1. 33. 2) 
Varuna is said to see (avapasyan) satyanrte, we may translate 
“good and evil”. As satya is usually translated with “truth”, 
so anrta is usually translated with “untruth”. As a rule it 
appears with words for speaking. An example is RV 1. 23. 22 
(=X. 9. 8): “Bear away, 0 waters, whatever evil {durita) is 
in me, if I have done wrong (abhi-dndroha) or if I have sworn 
falsely {anrtamy\ In RV V. 12. 4 anrta and asat vacas, “false 
speech”, appear as parallels: “Agni, who protect the place of 
anrta’i Who are the protectors of asat vacas?" 

In this review of various expressions for sin we have seen 
that in RV the ideas of sin and deliverance from sin are mostly 
connected with Varuna. It has sometimes been proposed that 
these ideas should so exclusively belong to Varuna and his 
nearest companions, the Adityas, that the other gods might 
have received them from him.®^ This seems to be exaggerated. 


“ Cf Bloomfield, The r&ligion of the Veda p. 126, on the Iranian 
parallel in Yasna X. 4. 

“a The vrcctas of Tva?tr and the dhSman of Mitra-Varuna have dif- 
ferent contents. Cf Geldske, Der Rigveda in Auswahl II p. 147. 

’O' So Keith, The religion and philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads 
(1925) p. 244. 
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After all, sin is mentioned not so seldom in hymns to other gods, 
even though they are never the objects of whole confessional 
prayers, as is Varuna. Indra, the fighting war-god, has not 
much to do with law and order.®* With a fine play on words 
RV VII. 83. 9 connects Indra with the slaying of the vrtras, 
Varuna with the watching over the vratas. Indra himself is 
the sinner among the gods, having slain the Brahman ViSvarupa 
(RV X. 8. 9, TS II. 5. 1. 1 ff, 8B 1. 6. 3. 1 ff).®® Yet in RV II. 
12. 10 Indra is said to slay those who commit sin (enas), and 
in RV VIII. 45. 34 the rsi prays that Indra shall not punish 
him for his agas.^ 

Agni is fairly often said to remove sin.®® The first stanza of 
RV 1. 189 is often used in the sacrificial rituals and is quoted 
also in the Upanisads:®® “Lead us, Agni, by a good way to 
wealth, thou god knowing all the ways. Remove {yuyodM) from 
us the sin {enas) that leads us astray. We will bring thee the 
best adoration.” 

In a similar way petitions of deliverance from sin are directed 
to Savitr (RV IV. 64. 3), the Maruts (RV VII. 57. 4, VII. 58. 5), 
Soma (RV 1. 179. 5), Soma-Rudra (RV VI. 74. 3 = AV VII. 42. 2). 
In RV 1. 185. 8 the hymn to Heaven and Earth is said to remove 
sin. Finally, we find in RV X. 15. 6 (= AV XVIII. 1. 52) even the 
fathers (pitr) addressed in the same way: “Do not punish us, 
0 Fathers, for any sin (dgas) which we commit in a human way.” 

Thus the rsis speak of the anger of various gods, and ascribe 
their wrath to sins, committed by men. Every god may be 

“ Cf Beegaigne, La religion v6dique HI p. 2<® ff; Lommel, Der arisohe 
Kriegsgott (19S&) p. 17. 

*® Cf Busohakdt, Vrtra p. 34 ff, 87. 

®* Cf also RV X. 89.8, where Indra is called a punisher of guilt 
(pjayU), who crushes wickedness (vrjina) and those who tran^ress 
(pra~minanti) the law (dhSman) of Varuna and Mitra. 

®' On this fact Bloomfield, The religion of the Veda p. 163, commente: 
“The sacrifice, of course, is the staple means of conciliating the gods 
when they are supposed to be angry.” 

®* Bloomfield, A Vedic concordance p. 24 f; ague mya supathS. 

10 
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appeased and forgive sins when addressed with prayers and 
sacrifices* Yet it remains true that we hear more of sins and 
transgressions in connection with Varuna than with other gods. 
Varuna and the confessional hymns addressed to him appear 
as something for themselves, as a ‘‘Fremdkorper” in RV. The 
similarities between these hymns and Babylonian and Hebrew 
hymns of the same kind are great,^^ Scholars have had different 
opinions on the question, whether we should see here direct 
influences from Babylonia or not, a question connected with 
that of the origins of Varuna (cf above p. 60). B. Geiger®® 
supposes such an influence, Siqueira®® and Keith deny it.^^^ 
There are possibilities of a Semitic influence at various stages. 
The pre-Aryan culture of India has had close communications 
with Mesopotamia, but also the invading Aryans may have had 
communications with Semitic peoples before their arrival in 
India. On the other hand, the Aryans themselves have had 
ideas of laws and transgressions, and the conception of rta 
seems to be Indo-Iranian. 

Looking back on the ideas of sin in RV, we may sum them 
up in a few points. Sin is a transgression of heavenly law. 
It has not much to do with the will of the sinner, and the rsi 


WiDENGREN, The Accadian and Hebrew psalms of lamentation (1980), 
gives many examples of prayers similar to the Vedic ones. See e. g. 
p. 96 ff, 200 ft 

^ Die Amoga Spontas p. 157 ft 

SiQUEiRA op. cit p. 181. 

Keith op. cit. p. 2i40. 

Cf also Griswold op. cit. p. 147 ff with discussion and further 
references. 

This is one of the reasons, why Keith op. cit. p. 244, says that <Uhe 
sense of sin is only very feebly represented in the hymns”. Heimann, 
Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens p. 81, sees the fact that the will 
of man has so little importance compared with the deed itself, against 
the background of the maorocosmical view of life, “makrokosmische 
Grundeinstellung”. Pettazzoni, La confessions dei peocati I (1929) p. 
58 f, sees the same fact as a trait characteristic not only for India but 
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prays for deliverance from sins committed by others in the 
same way as for those committed by himself. Consequently, we 
find no personal repentance, a fact that finds a further ex- 
planation in the official character of EV. There are no clear 
distinctions made between sin and other kinds of evil. Disease 
may be regarded as a consequence of sin, but not always is 
there such a distinction between cause and effect.'^® How the 
texts make a distinction between committed and non-committed 
sin at the same time as they declare both kinds of evil for sin, 
may be illustrated by RV X. 63. 8: ^‘0 gods, deliver {pari- 
piprta) us to-day from committed {krta)^ from non-committed 
{akrta) sin {enas)y 

Sin, understood as transgression, is usually not concretised. 
Tlie character of the hymns makes it natural to think of ritual 
mistakes when other kinds of sin are not explicitly mentioned, 
as 0 . g. a sexual sin in RV X. 10. 12. Some hymns are more 
intimately than others connected with the ritual. So e. g. RV 
VII. 93 is knit to the kindling of the sacrificial fire, and when 
agas appears in st. 7 it is natural to think of mistakes com'^ 
mitted in that performance. 

In AV we come somewhat closer to ordinary life, and the 
texts give us a more concrete picture of what is understood by 
sin. The conception of sin has mainly the same traits as in RV, 
and in the two Samhitas many lines, dealing with deliverance 
from it, are identical. In the texts that are met with only in 
AV we hear more of sin as a physical evil than as a trans- 
gression of heavenly laws, however. 

The same words for sin are met with in AV as in RV: hedana^ 


for ‘^primitive thinking” on the whole. Of also Scheftelowitz, Die SUn- 
dentilgung durch Wasser, ARW 17 (1914) p. 375 ff. 

^ Of Hopkins, Ethics of India p. 25 f: “The suffering is so much the 
result of sin tliat it is itself a sin. Ill-health is immoral in that it ia a 
sign of divine wrath; sicknessi is punishment for sin and is even the 
objectified form of sin.” 
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mas, agas, dmgdha, duskrta, rm, kilbisa, anrta. Above p. 72 ff 
we have seen forms of muncati frequently used in AV to ex- 
press the deliverance from disease. Sin and disease being most 
intimately connected in AV, we find muncati used frequently 
with words for sin, too. 

Songs containing prayers of deliverance from sin occur in 
various parts of AV, but they are concentrated especially in 
book VI, where the hymns 111 — 121 are of this type. AV VI. 
115 may be quoted in full, as in its three verses it contains 
many characteristic expressions: “If knowing, if unknowing, we 
have committed sins (enas), do ye deliver (muncata) us, 0 
Visvedevah, from that, accordant. — If waking, if sleeping, I 
sinful (enasya) have committed sin (enas), let what is and 
what is to be deliver (vi-muncatam) me from that, as from a 
post. — Being delivered {vi-mumucdna) as if from a post, as 
one that has sweated from filth on bathing, like sacrificial 
butter purified by a purifier, let all cleanse {htmbhantu) me 
from sin {enas)."** Here we meet in a concentrated form various 
typical features of the Vedic ideas of deliverance from evil, 
especially from sin: sins committed knowingly or unknowingly, 
sleeping or waking; the terms enas, enasya and muncati-, the 
metaphor of being delivered from a post. 

AV VI. 114 begins with the formula yad devd devahedanam, 
of which I have spoken above p. 137. The Adityas are asked 
to deliver {muncata) from all sorts of sin, especially ritual ones. 

Another kind of sin is mentioned in AV VI. 112: parivitti, 
“overslaughing”, i. e. the marriage of a younger before an elder 
brother.*' The sin has resulted in disease, seizure of Grahl, and 
the purpose of the song is deliverance from the sin and the 
disease, regarded as a unity. In 1 Agni is asked to loosen 
{vi-cfta) the fetters {pdkt) of Grihi. In 2 the same thing is 

“ The last verse returns in other Vedic texts, some of which have 
mvMcanbu, instead of hwMmitu. Whitney AV p. 866. 

“ Cf Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva-Veda (18&7) p. 521 ff; Whitney 
AV p. 8^. 
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expre.ssed by the words nnnmfica pamn^ and father, son and 
mother are mentioned together: “Deliver {muhca) all, father 
and son, mother.” It seems as if on a concrete occasion father, 
mother and the eldest son, who is especially mentioned in the 
following verse, have been struck with the disease. We hear 
expressively of three fetters.^® That also the younger brother, 
although not mentioned here, is a sinner is pointed out by 
Kausika Sutra 46. 26 ff.'^^ The third verse is directed to Pusan: 
“With what bonds {pa§a) the overslaughed one is bound apart, 
applied and tied up on each limb — let them be released for 
they are releasers {vimuc)^ wipe off {mrksva) the evils {durita) 
on the embryo-slayer {bhrunahan)^ 0 Pusan.”^® 

The embryo-slayer as the worst sinner appears in other Vedic 
texts, too, e. g. MS IV. 1. 9/® We have it also in the next hymn 
of AV, VI. 113, intimately connected with VI. 112. Somebody 
is stricken by Grahi, and the prayer is expressed that the evil 
shall be removed to the embryo-slayer. Of special interest here 
is the appearance of Trta.®® The gods remove the sin committed 
by them on Trta, who lets it go on to human beings. “On Trta 
the gods wiped off (amrjatci} that sin {enas). Trta wiped it off 
on human beings. If from that Grahi hath reached thee, let the 


Bloomfield op. cit. p. 526 explains the number three as a solemn 
number without concrete significance and translates the compound 
fitdputrau with “father, sons” (p. 165). 

Cf Gampekt op. cit. p. 164 f with further references. 

The conceptions mmuc and mmocana are especially connected with 
PU§an in RY 1, 42. 1 and RV VIIL 4. 15 1 There are various opinions 
of the sense of vimim in this connection. See e. g. Flensbueg, Bidrag till 
Rigvedas mytologi (1900) p. 35 ff. For the present study this question 
is of no importance. 

** Cf Bloomfield op. cit. p. 521; Gamfert op. cit. p, 62 ff with further 
references. 

^ On this obscure figure who is sometimes called Trta, sometimes 
Trita, see especially Roknow, Trita Iptya {1'907). Earlier treatises axe 
discussed there p. V ff. AV VI. 113 is discussed p. 34 ff. Later, Trta has 
been dealt with by Otto, Das Geftthl des Oberweltlichen (1962) p. 69 ff. 
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gods make it disappear for thee by the incantation {brahma^i). 
Enter thou after the beams, the smokes, 0 Evil {fapmn). Go 
unto the mists or also to the fogs. Disappear along those foams 
of the rivers. Wipe off evils on the embryo-slayer, 0 Pusan” 
(1 — 2). (The last words are identical with those of the preceding 
hymn.) Sin, disease, evil and mishap appear together without 
any distinctions, and it is all believed to be derived from the 
gods through Trta. 

The verb used for the wiping off of sins in the preceding 
quotations is apa-mrjate. There is a plant apamarga^ which has 
special powers of wiping off sins, perhaps “by virtue of its 
superficial etymology, as well as certain peculiarities of its 
natural history”.®^ To this plant AV VII. 65. 2 is directed: “The 
sin {dmkrta)^ the pollution {samala)^ what we have done evilly 
{papaya)^ by thee, 0 all-ways-facing Apamarga, we wipe that 
off {apa-mrjmahey\ The sin, here called duskrta^ evil deed, is 
just a pollution, a stain, samala^ that can be wiped off. In the 
same way sin may also be called ripra^ uncleanness, as in AV 
XII. 2. Here in st. 11 ripra and enas are parallelised. In st. 12 
Agni himself is said to be delivered {mu^yamdna) from sin 
{enas)^ and he has delivered {amoc) the worshippers from curse 
{asasti). In the next verse, 13, the worshippers say that they 
wipe off {mrpnahe) all pollutions {ripra) on the purifying Agni 
and thus become clean for the sacrifice. And in 40 we read: 
“What uncleanness {ripra) ^ pollution {§amala) we have com- 
mitted, and what wrong-doing {diiskrta)^ from that let the 
waters cleanse {htmbhantu) me.” We see that there is no 
distinction made between deliverance from sin, from unclean- 
ness, and from curse. Sin is uncleanness, and uncleanness is 
something that man commits. Fire, water, plants deliver from 
every kind of evil. 


Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda p. 07. 

As to water cf above p. 144 and SoHEFTELOwro, Die Siindentilguag 
duroh Wasser, ARW 17 (1^14) p. 
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As sin may come from the gods through Trta, it may come 
through an inauspicious bird, too. Above p. 69 we have heard 
of the dove as the evil-bringing messenger of Nirrti. In AV 
VIL 04 the evil that comes through Nirrti’s bird is called sin: 
“What here the black bird flying out has let fall, let the waters 
protect me from all that evil {durita)^ that distress (amhas). 
What here the black bird hath stroked down with thy mouth, 
0 Nirrti, let Agni Girhapatya deliver {pra-muncatu) me from 
that sin {enas)P No distinction is made between durita^ amhas^ 
and enas as evils which come to man through a black bird. 
From all that evil, waters and fire can deliver. A form of 
muncati is used for expressing the deliverance. 

As other examples of the close connection between sin and 
disease, AV V. 30 and VIII. 7 may be quoted. In AV V. 30 the 
priest stands at the side of a sick man, and by means of his 
song he drives away both the disease and the sins: “In that 
thou hast shown malice {dvdroMtha)^ hast cursed at woman or 
at man through thoughtlessness — deliverance and release 
(unmocanapramocane), both I speak for thee with my voice. 
In that thou art prostrate from sin (enas) that is mother-com- 
mitted and that is father-committed — deliverance and release, 
both I speak for thee with my voice” (3 — 4). The other verses 
speak more directly of the disease, and the song ends with the 
words “Do not die before old age”. The priest has the full 
power of removing disease as well as sin. We hear both of 
self-committed sins, which are here concretised to curses, and 
of sins committed by others. A man is sick, and consequently 
some sin must have been committed. The priest does not know 
of any special sin, and in order to cure the man he must deliver 
him from every imaginable sin.®^ In a preceding verse the curse 
of enemies, too, is proposed as a cause of the disease, the priest 
delivering from this evil, too. 

Of Lommbl, Eine arische Form magisclier Gottesanrufung, Acta Or. 
10 (1961 — 82) p. S74: ^^Beschwdrung . . . ist eben daduroh zwingend, dass 
kein mdgliclier Fall ausgelassen wird.» 
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In AV VIII. 7. 3 we find the disease called enasya, sinful, 
caused by sin. Plants and water drive it away. “Waters were 
the beginning, heavenly herbs. They have made disappear from 
every limb the sinful {enasya) disease (yaksma).” In the last 
stanza (28) the rsi says that he has delivered {ud-aharsam) the 
sick man from the fetter {padlMa) of Yama and from every sin 
against the gods {devakilbisa, cf RV X. 97. 16 above p. 142). 

In very clear words AV X. 3. 8 speaks of deliverance, from 
sin committed by others; “What sin {mas) my mother, what 
my father, and what my own brothers, what we have done, from 
that shall this divine forest-tree shield {varayisyate) us.” 

Finally, we should observe the use of the word anrta. It is 
used in AV mainly in the same way as in RV. Often it is con- 
trasted with satya. In AV IV. 9. 7 the rsi says that he will 
speak truth, not untruth {swtyarh vaksydmi ndnrtam). In the 
famous Varuna-hymn AV IV. 16 the r§i prays in st. 6 that the 
fetters (pdsa) of Varuna shall bind him who speaks improperly 
{anriam vadat) but deliver {ati-srjantu) the speaker of satya 
{satyavddin). And in 7 the hope is expressed that the speaker 
of anrta {anrtavac) shall not be delivered (md mod) from 
Varuna. In AV 1. 10, too, anrta is connected with Varuna. A 
man has been struck with dropsy {arnava), which is a sign of 
Varuna’s wrath, caused by some anrta, committed by men. 
“Homage be to thy wrath {manyu), King Varuna, for, 0 formid- 
able one, thou dost note every evil deed {drugdha) ... If thou 
hast spoken improperly (anrtam) with the tongue, much wrong 
{vrjina), I deliver {muftcdmi) thee from king Varuna, whose 
laws are true {satyadharmany^ (2 — 8). Anrta is here a trans- 
gression committed by the tongue against the law, dharman, 
of Varuiia. 

In these examples anrta ha.s been connected with verbs for 
speech. In a wider sense the word appears in AV VI. 71. 8, 
where we read of eating food anrtena, in an improper way. 
Interesting it is, finally, to observe the use of the contrast satya 
and anrta in AV VII. 70. 1^ — 2, a charm against a rival and 
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Iiis sacrifice: ‘'May Nirrti together with death (nirtyu) smite 
his sacrifice before it becomes reality {satya). The sorcerers 
{yatudhana)^ Nirrti, and Raksas, let them smite his reality 
{satya) with unreality {anTta)^ 

From AV and its non-official charms I proceed to the official 
rituals as we meet them in YV and in the Brahmanas. There 
sin has the same aspects as in RV and AV. It is a transgres- 
sion of heavenly laws, especially those of Varuna, and it is a 
physical evil that can be wiped or washed off. In AV we have 
found several examples of sins committed in social life. The 
texts that I am turning to now have as RV a character making 
it natural for ritual sins to dominate. 

A concrete expression of what a ritual sin may consist of 
is met with in TS III. 1. 4. 3: “If the victim {pasu) has uttered 
a cry, or striketh its breast with its feet, may Agni deliver 
{muncatxi) me from that sin {mas)^ from all trouble 
The sin from which the sacrificer wants to be delivered does 
not consist of anything he has committed himself but of some- 
thing committed by the animal that is sacrificed. 

Tlie ritual transgressions, performed during the sacrifice, are 
often expiated through various forms of prdyaidttV^ A num- 
ber of such expiatory rites are collected in SB XIL 4, 1. Often 
the prdyascitti merely consists of the recital of a mantra. So 
e. g. in SB III. 3. 3. 13: “Now he (Soma) approaches him while he 
is seated, and when he has come, he rises: thereby he does wrong 
and breaks the vow. This, then, is his expiation {prdya§citU) 
of that, and thus no wrong is thereby done, and he does not 
break the vow. Therefore he says: ‘Keep me, 0 Agni, from the 
evil way {dtdcarita)^ let me share in the right way (swcarite)’.” 
Here the transgression is an inevitable part of the ritual proce- 

^ On this term see Gampeet op. cit. p. W ff. G. gives ample references 
to earlier treatises of the expiatory ceremonies. Here I only mention 
one, dealing directly with the BrEhmapas: Willman-Grabowska, L’expia- 
tion (prayaMtti) dans les BrEhmana, Bull. int. d. TAc. Pol, 1985 p. 2B7 ff. 
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diire.^® Elsewhere it may consist of e. g. speaking when speak- 
ing is not allowed (SB IIL 2. 1. 38). Also the gods must perform 
'prayascittL If transgressions are inevitable in the sacrifice, this 
concerns also the gods. Above p. 92 we have heard of the 
sacrifices of the gods. The gods may sin with their speech, too. 
In SB III. 4. 3. 1 we hear that they must perfonn a prayascitti^ 
because they have spoken evil {papa) to one another. Indra’s 
slaying of Visvarupa as still another sin of a god hae been 
observed above p, 145. 

An expiatory rite of a singular kind takes place in the 
Varunapraghasa. It does not concern ritual transgressions but 
sins committed in social life. We read of it in VS III. 44 — 47, 
commented upon in SB II. 5. 2. 20 The priest asks the wife 
of the sacrificer: “With whom boldest thou intercourse?” SB 
continues: “When a woman who belongs to one man carries on 
intercourse with another, she commits something that pertains 
to Varuna. He therefore asks her, lest she should sacrifice with 
a secret pang in her mind. For when confessed, the sin {ems) 
becomes less, since it becomes truth {$atya). This is why he 
asks her. And whatever she confesses not, that will turn out 
injurious to her relatives.” After the confession the sins are 
expiated through a sacrifice accompanied by the mantra: “What- 
ever sin (ems) we have committed in the village {grama) or in 
the forest {aranya)^ in company or by ourselves, that we expiate 
by sacrifice {ava-yajamahe)y In its comments SB explains sins 
in company {sabhdyam) as sins against man, and sins by our- 
selves {tndriye) as sins against the gods. This is a way of 
drawing down the gods to the human sphere, a usual tendency 
in the Veda. Here the operation is easily performed by means 
of the word indriya, similar to Indra.®^ 

Cf also SB 111.9.4.17, 

Of Johansson, Cher die altindische Gdttin Dhi^iua. (1917) p. 
Pettazzoni op. cit, p. 56 ff, 236 ff. 

There are varying opinions as to whether there is an original 
relationship between Indra and indriya, Neissee, Zum Wdrterbuch des 
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In an expiatory rite towards the end of Agnistoma®^ a mantra 
with typical, general expressions is met with: “Of sin com- 
mitted by®® the gods {devakrta enas) thou art the expiation 
(avayajana). Of sin committed by men thou art the expiation. 
Of sin committed by fathers thou art the expiation. Of sin 
committed by myself (^tmakrtd) thou art the expiation. Of 
every sin thou art the expiation. The sin that I have committed 
knowingly, and that unknowingly, of all that sin thou art the 
expiation’’ (VS VIII. 13). 

A special occasion for the expiation of sins, both ritual and 
social ones, is the Avabhrtha, the bath concluding several sacri- 
ficial rituals. The Avabhrtha of the Agnistoma is dealt with in 
VS VIIL 23—27, commented upon in SB* IV. 4. 5.®® The com- 
mentary begins thus: “He now betakes himself to the Avabhrtha. 
The reason why he betakes himself to the Avabhrtha is this. 
What vital sap there has been in him (Soma and the sacri- 
fice!),®^ that (sap) of his he (the priest) has produced for the 
offerings. Now that body (the Soma-husks), there is no sap in 
it; (yet) it is not to be cast away. They take it down to the 
water, and — water being sap — he puts that sap into it. Thus 

■Rgveda I p. 160 f, denies it; Bandekar, Der vedische Mensch (1938) p. 
21 f, believes in it. 

Of Caland-Henry, L Agnistoma (1906 — 07) p. 388. 

The translation of devakrta e-nas and the parallel expressions of the 
context is douhtM. Griffith, The texts of the White Yajurveda p. 62, 
translates “sin against the Gods”. In the parallel TS III. 2. 5. 7, Keith, 
The Veda of the Black Yajus school p. 245, translates- “..by,.”, Caland 
op. cit. p. 388 “..par..”. Grammatically both translations seem to he 
justifiable. Sin against the gods is a more natural conception than sin 
committed by the gods, especially in texts* speaking of human purifica- 
tion from sin. But on the other hand the Vedic texts know of sins com- 
mitted by gods, too, and relate how such s-ins may come to men and 
pollute them (cf above p. 149). It is not improbable that the texts Imply 
both possibilities of meaning. The formulas want to be as comprehensive 
as possible. 

Cf TS L 4. 45 and Caland-Henry op. cit. p, 393 ff. 

The words in brackets are by E^oeling, BBE 26- p. 378 f. 
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he unites him with that sap, and thus he produces him from 
it — he (Soma), even when produced, produces him (the sacri- 
ficer). And because they take it down (avaharanti) to the 
water, therefore (the bath is called) Avabhrtha.” Here the bath 
is said to restore the strength of the sacrificer. The name is 
explained from ava-harati. The correct etymology is, of course, 
to derive it from ava-bharati, bear away (the sense of ava-harati 
is about the same, however). And it is not only the Soma-husks 
that are taken down to the water. The sins, too, are taken 
away. They are taken away as well by Varuna as by the 
waters. Varuna’s character of water-god is eagerly stressed in 
these texts. SB IV. 4. 5. 10 says that standing pools of flowing 
water belong to Varuna, and that in this way the water con- 
stitutes the connection between Varuna and the Avabhrtha. The 
mantras are directed both to Varuna and to the water. Directly 
to the purifying water is a central text of the Avabhrtha uttered 
(VS VIII. 27, SB IV. 4. 5. 22) : “0 restless purifying bath, thou 
glidest onward restlessly." May I with the help of gods remove 
{ava-{a)ya^sain) the sin (enas) committed against" the gods, 
and with the help of mortals that committed against mortals.” 
In another paragraph SB says that the priest delivers (pra- 
murlcati) the sacrificer “from every fetter of Varuna {varuna- 
pa^a), from everything pertaining to Varuna (varunya)” (SB 
IV. 4. 5. 11). The result of the bath for the sacrificer is then in 
SB TV. 4. 5. 23 said to be this: “Even as a snake is delivered 
{nirmucyeta) from its skin," so is he delivered {nirmucyate) 
from all evil (pdpman). There is not in him even as much sin 
(enas) as there is in a toothless child.” 

In the Avabhrtha of the Sautramani we meet in a prayer the 
ktc^manda-toTmulsi (VS XX. 14 — 17): “If, 0 gods, we, 0 gods. 


“ This is die translation by Gbifpith op. cit. p. 64 of the obscure 
words: avabhrtha tdcumpuva nicerurasi niampw!>ait- 

“ So Gbifftth loc. cit. and Eoqeuhg, SBE 26 p. 886. Caland-Himey 
op. cit p. 400: “par”. Of note SO above. 

** On the metaphor see above p. 84 f. 
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have (lone anything that offendeth gods, may Agni deliver 
{nuiricatii) me from that sin {e?ias) and from all distress {amhas). 
If in the day-time or at night we have committed sins {enas)^ 
may Vilyu deliver me from that sin and from all distress. If 
when awake or in our sleep we have committed sins, may 
Surya deliver me from that sin and from all distress. Each 
sin that we have committed in the village {grama) or in the 
forest (aranya)^ in company or by ourselves, towards Sudra 
or Arya, or to cither’s disadvantage (MahIdhara comments: 
the sacrificer and his wife), of that thou art the expiation 
{avayajanay\ In this prayer we observe the same traits as in 
the confessional Samhita-hymns, discussed above. The sacrificer 
wants forgiveness not only for his own sins but also for those 
of others, in first rank those of his family. All sorts of occasions 
are mentioned, when possibly sins may have been committed; 
even sleep is mentioned. Various gods appear as deliverers 
from the sins. No angry god shall be forgotten. All these 
various traits are developed in greater detail in a similar prayer 
in TB III. 7. 12. That text gives greater concreteness to the 
sins, exemplifying them e. g. thus: “what with our voice we 
have spoken improperly (anrtamy" (2), “what we have com- 
mitted improperly {anrtam) with our voice, with our mind 
{manas)^ with our arms, with our thighs, with our knees, with 
our penis” (5), “what sins (kUbisa) I have committed with my 
hands, tempted by the dice” (6). 

A characteristic trait of these and similar prayers is the fact 
that they are intended to embrace all imaginable cases of com- 
mitted sins. This all-embracing trait makes them less personally 
touching, and we find nothing in them of anxiety or repentance. 
This, of course, is natural in an official formula, but it is dif- 
ficult to perceive any feeling of personal contrition even behind 

SB XIL 9. 2. 2 comments: “wlmt is awake is men, and what is 
asleep Is the Fathers. He thus delivers (muMcati) him from sin against 
men (mani^yakilbi^a) and from sin against Fathers (pUrkUbi^a)J^ 

SB XIL 9. 2. 8 glosses indriya with daiva. Cf above p. 154. 
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the words. On the other hand, we clearly see that there are 
ideas of sins, really committed in social life outside the ritual 
performance. We cannot, as is sometimes done,"'' say that the 
purifying Avahhrtha has no other purpose than to transpose 
the saerificer to the profane state from the holy sphere, into 
which he has entered through the introductory rites of the 
sacrifice, the Diksa. It would he unnatural to speak of sin 
{ems) in such concrete terms, if only “the mysterious potency” 
(so Keith) were indicated. 

In the Brahmanas we hear of sins also in other texts than 
in those that deal with expiatory rites. When in SB 1. 7. 4. 1 ff 
Prajapati wishes to engage in sexual intercourse with his own 
daughter, the gods regard this as a sin (agas). Evidently the 
counterpart among men of the deed of Prajapati is regarded 
as a sin, even though it is not explicitly stated. In AB III. 33 
Prajapati is said to perform “a deed not done”. The authority 
of custom thus gives a deed its stamp of sin."" 

The danger of making ritual mistakes is illustrated in SB 
I. 7. 3. 19; “Now Bhallaveya made the invitation formula (con- 
sist of) an anustubh verse, and the offering formula of a tristubh 
verse thinking: ‘I thus obtain (the benefits) of both’. He fell 
from the cart, and in falling broke his arm. He reflected; ‘This 
has befallen because of something or other I have done.’ He 
then bethought himself of this: ‘(It has befallen) because of 
some violation (viloma) on my part, of the proper course of 
the sacrifice.’ Hence one must not violate the proper course 
(of sacrificial performance). But let both (formulas) be verses 
of the same metre, either both anustubh verses, or both tri^Wbh 
verses.” As usual, we find the sin, here consisting in a wrong 
use of Vedic metres, intimately connected with a physical 
mishap. Here sin and mishap are clearly distinguished by 
reflection as cause and effect. Also on other occasions we hear 

Oldenbebq, Die Religion dee Veda, 2. Aufl. p. 409; Keith op. cit. 
p. SOS. 

“ Of the same expression in the Old Testament, e. g. Gen. 84. 7. 
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how ritual transgressions have physical evil as their effect. 
SB 11. 3. 4. 18 says that by committing ritual mistakes in the 
Agnihotra one injures one’s self, life, vigour and offspring. 

As we may expect, sins in relation to the Brahmans are 
especially severe. SB IV. 1. 2. 4 speaks of the sin {enas) of 
eontemplatmg the oppression of the priesthood (brahman). We 
hear of the sin of not giving due gifts, daksinas, e. g. in SB 
1. 2. 3. Trita, whom we have met with before, appears here 
together with two other Aptyas: Dvita and Ekata (1). They 
were together with Indra when Visvarupa was slain. Indra 
was delivered (amucyata) from the sin, because he is a god (2). 
The guilt came instead on the Aptyas, but these wipe it off 
(mrjate) upon him who makes an offering without a daksind (4). 
The non-giver of the daksind has here taken the place of the 
embryo-slayer of AV VI. 113.®* In TB III. 2. 8. 10 the slayer of 
a Brahman (brahmahan) takes this place as the worst of sin- 
ners.’’® SB XIII. 3. 5. 4 deals with a prdyascitti for the killing 
of a Brahman.’’’ In the course of the A^vamedha an oblation 
shall be made to death (mrtyu), and this has the effect of 
expiating even future killings of Brahmans. This sounds simple, 
but the Asvamedha is, indeed, no simple sacrifice.’’^ 

The word anrta is used in the same way in SB as in the 
Samhitas: especially connected with speech, but with a wider 
sense than our “untruth”. Lfivi maintained that in the Brah- 
manas truth (satya) has a strictly limited, ritual meaning; “c’est 
I’exactitude dans les pratiques et les formules du sacrifice”. 
Then anrta, the contrast of satya, would imply nothing but a 
mistake in the ritual performance, having no moral significance. 


•* See above p. 14®!. 

™ On the two sins bhrunahaiya and brahmahatya in relation to one 
another see Gampeet op. cit. p. 80 f, 62 ff. 

” Cf note in SBE 44 p. 841. 

” Cf Dumont, L’A^vamedha (1927) p. I: “Seal un roi victorieux, dont 
la puissance est inoonteat6e, pent Foffrir.” 

” La doctrine du sacrifice (1896) p. 89. 
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Lim haa been criticized on this point by other scholars, how- 
ever."^ As via has to do with the physical, the moral and the 
cultic spheres (cf above p. 143), the same is true of anrta. As) 
in the Saiiihitas, so in the Brahmanas the sense of this word 
must not be limited to one of these spheres, although in 
the latter not rta but satya appears as its regular contrast. 
Satya and anrta are contrasted in the very beginning of SB. 
SB L 1, 1. 1 says that a man speaking anrta is not fit to sacri- 
fice. By introductory rites the sacrificer passes from anrta to 
satya. The gods are satyam^ men are aiirtam^ and consequently 
the sacrificer passes from the sphere of men to the sphere of 
gods (4). Mahidhaua comments that man’s existence is anrta 
on account of its perishableness.^® In translating such passages 
it is difficult to find good equivalents for anrta, Eggeling trans- 
lates “untruth”, Oltramare'^^ says “erreur” and “mensonge”. 
We may use “untruth” only if wm bear in mind that it must 
be interpreted in a very wide sense. We are reminded of TB III. 7. 
12, quoted above p. 157, where we hear of anrta committed with 
the voice, but also of anrta committed with arms, legs, and 
penis.'^'^ 

From this review of the ideas of sin that appear in the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas we see that in these scriptures 
these ideas have mainly the same character. Sin is regarded 
as a transgression of heavenly law, as it is best expressed in 
the word anrta: that which is not according to rta^ the law 
ruling nature, sacrifice, and social life. But the transgression 
is not intimately connected with human will. It comes to man 
as a pollution, and it makes its existence apparent in disease. 
Disease and sins are sometimes combined as effect and cause 
both in the Sarahitas and the Brihmanas, but often this distinc- 

E.g. Hopxms op. cit. p. Lefever op. cit p. 56 ff. 

SBE 12 p. 8. 

L’Mstoire des id^es th^osophiques I p. 22' f. Cf also Willman- 
Giabowska op. cit. p. 242, criticized by Gampert op. cit. p. 263. 

77 On awta in SB see further e. g. 11, 2. 2. 19 f, IX. 5. 1. 12 ff. 
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tioii is not made. Thus sin is an evil, not essentially different 
from the evils dealt with in the preceding chapters. Keith, Sin 
(Hindu), ERE lip. 501) f, supposes that sin “was to the Vedic 
Indian primarily the actual pollution of disease present in his 
body and only by a gradual process of moral development was 
the disease interpreted as the punishment inflicted for an act, 
or thought, or word, displeasing to gods who exacted obedience 
to moral laws.” The texts do not prove such a “gradual process 
of moral development”. Neither can a development the other 
way, from a moral conception of sin to a physical one, be proved. 
It seems wise not to speak of any historical evolution on this 
point, but of various conceptions of sin, existing at the same 
time, sometimes involved in one another, sometimes isolated in 
various texts. 

We do not hear much of the concrete forms of sin. These are 
dependent on the character of the texts. The texts are ritual, 
and consequently we usually hear of ritual transgressions. The 
sacrifice has its place in the social stage of life. The social 
sins that are mentioned, belong preeminently to two spheres: 
that of sexual life and that of speech. 

The different character of the various ritual texts have some 
influence on the ideas of sin, reflected in them. The solemn 
RV-hymns speak of sin as an offence against the gods, foremost 
the mighty lord of the law, King Varuna. In AV, belonging to 
private ritual, the conception of sin as an outward pollution is 
dominant. Even in YV and the Brahmanas sin is mainly con- 
ceived of as an outward thing that can be mechanically removed 
through sacrificial rites. But in no part of these ritual texts 
does one of these two aspects exclude the other. 

Greater are the differences between the ideas of sin in the 
ritual texts on one side, in the Upanisads on the other side. 
The sins mentioned in the SamhitSs and the Brahmanas are of 
a ritual and social kind. In the situation of life reflected in the 


11 
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texts of the forest hermits, however, sin may be expected to 
have quite a different character. 

In the preceding chapters I have demonstrated that to the 
forest hermit the greatest evil is not disease or premature death, 
but separation from the Highest Unity. The expounding of the 
ideas of this Highest Good dominates the Upanisads and gives 
its stamp also to the conceptions of evil. Above we have seen 
that in the ritual texts sin is often regarded as the cause of 
disease, although cause and effect are not always distinguished. 
Now we shall come with similar questions to the Upanisads. 
What fetters man in this individual life? 

Such a fetter is in the first place the desire for worldly things. 
The wise man leaves desires behind. “He who passes beyond 
{atyeti) hunger and thirst, sorrow {soka)^ delusion {moha)^ 
old age (;ara), death {mrtyu) — Brahmans who know this 
atman overcome desire {esana) for sons, desire for wealth, 
desire for worlds, and live the life of beggars {bhiksacarya). 
For desire for sons is desire for wealth, and desire for wealth 
is desire for worlds, for both these are merely desires. There- 
fore let a Brahman become disgusted with learning {pundiiya) 
and desire to live as a child {bdlyena). When he has become 
disgusted with the state of childhood and with learning, then 
he becomes an ascetic {mmi). When he has become disgusted 
both with the non-ascetic state and with the ascetic state, then 
he becomes a Brahman” (Brh. III. 5). In this teaching of 
Yajnavalkya we see how desire is the evil that is between man 
and salvation. This desire {esai0) is of different kinds, and 
is overcome gradually in the stages of the orthodox life. The 
desires for wealth etc. are overcome on entering the bhikm- 
stage. Final salvation means deliverance from every kind of 
desire. 

Brh. IV. 4. 22 speaks of the desire in similar, partly in iden- 
tical terms. Fir.st, Atman is described. He is untouched by 
good {sddhu) and evil {asadhu) work {karman). “Such a one 
the Brahmans want to know by studying the Veda, by sacri- 
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ficGj by gifts, by austerity, by fasting. On knowing him, one 
becomes an ascetic (muni). Desiring (icchat) him only as their 
world, the wanderers (pravraftn) wander forth (pra-vrajanti). 
Knowing this, the ancients did not desire (kamayante) off- 
spring, saying: ‘What shall we do with offspring, we who have 
this Atman as this world?’ Having risen above desire {esana) 
for sons, desire for wealth, desire for worlds, they lived the 
life of beggars. For desire for sons is desire for wealth, and 
desire for wealth is desire for worlds, for both these are merely 
desires.” 

The word used in these two quotations for the nomen “desire” 
is esana, from icchati, seek, desire. As verbs we find both icchati 
and kdmayate. The latter is formed from the more frequent 
one of the terms for the nomen “desire”, kdma. We find this 
word, constructed with a form of muncati, e. g. in a stanza, 
quoted in Brh. IV. 4. 7 and Katha VI. 14: “When are liberated 
{pra-macyante) all the desires {kdma) that lodge in one’s heart, 
then a mortal becomes free from death {amrta), therein he 
reaches Brahman.” 

Kdma is a very frequent word in the Upanisads. Man must 
become free from desire, if he is to reach salvation. As a rule, 
however, this is not expressed with muncati or similar words 
for deliver, but with dpnoti, reach. ^ A man who has reached 
his desires is free from them. Very often we bear that in one 
way or another, man gets all his desires fulfilled. In Svet. 1. 11 
quoted above p. 105, it is said of the highest salvation that 
there man becomes dptahdma, i. e. one who gets his desires 
fulfilled.'^® That in this way desires shall not be abandoned 
before they are fulfilled is in accordance with the whole Vedic 
system. Desire for worldly things shall not be abandoned before 
the hermit stage, when man has had his worldly life. In that 
stage he can speak rather disdainfully of lower desires. An 
example with kdma in this sense is Katha IV, 2, speaking of 


For further examples- see Jacob, A concordance p. tO'lff. 
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pardcah kdimh, outward desires. Then, in the hermit stage, he 
directs his desires inwards, gets them fulfilled, and in this way 
he is delivered from desires. 

Furthermore, we may note that the harm -conception is not 
only psychological, indicating the desires of man. As many 
other Vedic conceptions it has also a macrocosmical side, and 
this not only in the Upanisads. In the famous creation hymn 
RV. X. 129, in st. 4 (cf AV XIX. 52. 1), hdma is said to have 
come into being in the beginning as the first seed of manas, 
even before the gods.'^® And in the Brahmanas we hear often 
that Prajapati desires {kdmayate) when creating various things 
(e. g. SB VI. 1. 1. 8). When the uncreated Atman is regarded as 
the Highest Good, consequently Kama as the origin of creation 
is the Highest Evil, keeping man in this life of individuality 
and separation. 

The desire cannot be distinguished from avidyd^ ignorance 
and false knowledge. Also this conception must be understood 
as at the same time man’s lack of right knowledge and a 
universal power, binding man in the cycle of existence. In 
Buddhism we find both the desire and the false knowledge 
systematically arranged in the chain of causation, pratltyasam- 
utpada.^^ In the Veda we find no similar systematical arrange- 
ment. Avidyd comes first ^in the pratltyasamutpdda, but in the 
Upanisads we hear more of desire than of false knowledge. We 
find the conception mainly in the younger Upanisads, although 
vidyd is frequently mentioned also in the Brahmanas (cf. above 
p. 117). 

Vidyd and avidyd are clearly contrasted in Katha II. 4, where 
we also hear of desires {kdma). Death has tempted Naciketas 
with all sorts of worldly pleasures. Naciketas repudiates the 

Cf Edgeeton, The philosophic materials of the Atharva Veda, Studies 
in honor of M. Bloomfi^d (1900) p. 122'; Falk, II mito psicologioo 
nellTndia antica (1989*) p. Wff. 

Viuayapitaka, Mahivagga 1. 1. 2. Cf Oldenberg, Buddha, 8. — ^9. Aufl. 
p, 56; Tuxkit, Buddha p. 000 ff, 221 ff. 
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lower desires, those of wealth, etc., and chooses knowledge: 
“Widely oppo.site and .asunder .are these two: folse knowledge 
(atMyfi) .and what is known as knowledge (vidya). I think 
Naeiketas desiroxis of obtaining vidya. The manifold desires 
{kdma) rend thee not.” Vidya is the delivering knowledge of 
Atman that Death then explains. Of this knowledge we have 
already observed that it is not an ordinary discursive know- 
ledge that can be won through learning. Katha 11. 23 = Mund. 

III. 2. 3 has been quoted above p. 104. Another significant pas- 
sage on this matter is Kena 11: “It is conceived of (mata) by 
him by whom it is not conceived of, he, by whom it is conceived 
of, knows it not. It is not understood (avijndta) by those who 
understand it, it is understood by those who understand it not.” 
And the next stanza of Kena speaks of freedom from death 
{amrtatm, amrta), saying that one finds it through vidya. 

In view of such praise of vidya it is perplexing to find vidya 
spoken of as a great evil. This is the case in Isa 9 = Brh. 

IV. 4. 10. “Into blind darkness enter they that worship avidyd^ 
into darkness greater than that, as it were, they that delight 
in rndyd." In the traces of Samkara, Deussen“ means that vidya 
is “der Versuch, zu Gott zu gelangen, indem man ihn als zu 
erkennendes (und. zu verehrendes) Objekt sich gegentiberstellt”. 
In view of the meaning of rndyd in other texts as exemplified 
above, this is hardly a justifiable interpretation. Schrader*® 
discusses the text thoroughly, and asserts that in the Madhyan- 
dina recension, where the arrangement of the stanzas is another 
than in the KSnva recension, vidya and aiMyd originally mean 
consciousness and unconsciousness, neither of which charac- 
terizes the Absolute. In the Kanva recension the terms have 
been interpreted as meaning atmavidyd resp. karman, and the 
whole purpose of I^ should be to teach that salvation is not 
won through knowledge alone, but through knowledge and 


“ Sechzig Upanishad’s p. 026. 

“ A critical study of Mopanijad, lA 62 (1988) p. 207 ff. 
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work together/® St. 11 says: “With knowledge {;vidya) and 
non-knowledge {avtdya)^ he who this pair conjointly knows, 
with non-knowledge passing over death, with knowledge wins 
freedom from death {amTta)^ Here clearly both avidyd and 
vidyd are said to be necessary for gaining deliverance from 
death, while the stanza quoted above means that each, taken 
alone, does not lead to salvation. 

Already Max MOller stressed the importance of understand- 
ing this text with the system of various stages of life as a back- 
ground, and in this he is probably right. According to the 
orthodox system one must pass through the social stage before 
entering the hermit stage. This means that the knowledge of 
dtman is of no use for him who has not performed his due works: 
vidyd is of no use for him who has not first practised avidyd. 

Anyway, it is certainly justifiable to interpret avidyd as 
aiming at the practice of the sacrifice. We see it clearly in 
Mund. I 2, where it is said that through the sacrifice men can 
never come outside the world of merits. They “go again to 
old age and death’’ (7). To be fettered in this world of merits, 
won through the sacrifice, is to be fettered in avidyd. “Those 
abiding in the midst of avidyd^ self -wise, thinking themselves 
learned, hard smitten, go around deluded, like blind men led 
by one who is himself blind” (8, cf Katha IL 5). Also the next 
stanzas speak of these doers of work {karmin) as living in 
avidyd and of their fate of returning to “this world or lower”. 

Here we see how karman and avidyd are intimately con- 
nected. Still closer are the relations between karman and 
kdma. The sounds of the words are similar, and so it sometimes 
may be doubtful which of them we should read. Mund. III. 2. 2 


^ Barua, a M&tory of pre-Buddhistic Indian philosophy (1921) p. 
advances a similar view. According to him Ka is a reply to 
“the grave charge which the Mupdakas, and with them many other 
schools of recluse philosophers framed against the upholders of the 
E^ramadheory and of the system of sacrifices.” 

The Upanishads I (1879) p. 819. 
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runs; “He who in fancy forms desires {kilma) is born here and 
there because of his desires ikamabhih). But of him whose 
desire is satisfied {paryaptakmui), who is a perfected soul 
{krtutman), all desires even here on earth vanish away.” 
Hertel,*® always keen on changing the text, calling his changes 
“Verbesserungen”, means that we shall read karmabhih instead 
of kamabhih. As a matter of fact, kamabhih is an irregular 
form, but also Samkaea read the text thus. For the sense of 
the text it is of no great importance whether we read “desires” 
or “works”, and just this fact shows us that the conceptions 
are intimately related. 

In Brh. IV. 4. 5 we have more direct proofs of how the con- 
nections between kama and karman are established: “Accord- 
ing as one acts, according as one behaves, so does he become. 
The doer of good (sadhukarin) becomes good. The doer of evil 
{pdpakdrin) becomes evil. One becomes good {punya) by good 
action {karman), bad {papa) by bad action. But people say: 
‘This person {puntsa) is made of desires {kdma) only’. As is 
his desire, such is his resolve {kratu). As is his resolve, such 
the action {karman) he performs. What action he performs, 
that he procures for himself {abhisampadyate)". The text con- 
tinues by quoting a stanza (cf above p. 122) in which it is said 
that the man who desires {kamayaindna) receives the fruits of 
his work {karman) in another world from which he then returns 
to this world of karman again. But, says the text, he who is 
without desires {akdmayamdna, akama, niskdma), whose desire 
is fulfilled {aptakdma), whose desire is the soul {dtmakdma), 
he goes to Brahman. Then follows the stanza quoted above 
p. 163, saying that man becomes free from death {amria) wheni 
his desires {kdma) are released {pra-mmyanie). 

In this text we see how salvation means deliverance from 
desires {kdma) as well as from works {karman). By desire 

“ Muudaka-Upanisad (1924) p. 44 f. In Indian tradition this altera- 
tion finds support in the conamentary of Naeaya^ta (see Jacob, A con- 
cordance p. ^). 
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man is fettered in the world of works. He performs works ac- 
cording to his desires, and he reaps the fruits of his works in 
this world or in another. As long as he is bound by kama and 
karman he cannot get out of the cycle of existence.**® 

We see that on one hand all kinds of works are regarded 
as evil as they fetter man in the cycle of existence, but that 
on the other hand the texts know very well how to distinguish 
between good and evil works. This double attitude is funda- 
mental for the ethics of the Upanisads. The more we hear of 
salvation, the less any importance is attached to the distinction 
between good works and evil ones. Some scholars have been 
led by this fact to the opinion that the Upanisads should be 
indifferent to morality. In a somewhat parallel way criticism 
has often been advanced against Christianity. When in the 
New Testament the salvation hy faith, not by works, is preached, 
a difficulty with regard to the foundation of ethics arises, in 
many ways similar to that which is met with in the Upanisads, 
That from other points of view the attitudes to works are most 
divergent in the New Testament and in the Upanisads, need 
not be dealt with here. The parallel difficulty may warn us, 
however, not too easily to interpret the Vedic attitude as 
licentiousness and contempt of morality. 

Most expressively many texts state that the deliverance 
taught by them, is not disturbed by evil works. Kaus. I. 4 says 
of the wise man who reaches the world of Brahman that he 
shakes off his good and evil deeds. “Then, just as one driving 
a chariot looks down upon the two chariot-wheels, thus he looks 
down upon day and night, thus upon good deeds and evil deeds 
{sukrtaduskrte)^ and upon all pairs of opposites. This one, 

Cf further Dasgupta, A history of Indian philosophy I p. 56 f; Falk 
op. cit. p. M6. 

E. g. Hume, The thirteen principal Upanishads p. 5'8ff. The morality 
of the Upanisads is defended, though in ways that cannot he wholly ac- 
cepted, e. g. hy Hopkot, Ethics of India p. 6S ff ; Kadhakrishnan, Indian 
philosophy I p. 228 ff; Lefever op. cit p. 74 ff. Of also Datta, Moksha, 
or the VedMtic release, JKAS* Few Series 20 (1880) p. 518 ff. 
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devoid of good deeds (vi-sukria), devoid of evil deeds {vi- 
dxiskrtd), a knower of Brahman, unto very Brahman goes on.” 
In the same Upanisad, III. 1, we find examples of the evil deeds 
that do not harm the wise man: “He who knows me (Indra, the 
context gives examples of his sins, which have not injured him) 
— by no deed [karman) whatsoever of his is his world injured, 
not by stealing {steya), not by killing an embryo (bhrunahatya)^ 
not by the murder of his mother, not by the murder of his father. 
If he has done any evil (papa), the dark colour departs not 
from his face.” And in Brh. V. 14. 8 we find the same statement 
in a comprehensive sentence: “Even so one who knows this, 
although he commits very much evil {papa), consumes it all and 
becomes clean and pure, ageless and free from death (amrfa).“ 

These quotations contain strong expressions of the greatness 
of salvation. The man that reaches the goal leaves every deed, 
be it the worst of all sins, behind. But at the same time as the 
texts proclaim that evil deeds do not hinder salvation, they 
do not accept these evil deeds as good. Stealing and killing 
are mentioned as examples of deeds that remain evil. 

When dealing with the ideas of a cycle of existence, we have 
seen that the Upanisads teach different destinies according to 
different merits. The end of the Chand.-text on these matters 
has not been quoted above and may be quoted here (V. 10. 8 — 
10); “As to this, there is the following verse: ‘The plunderer 
{stem) of gold, he who drinks liquor {sura), the invader of a 
teacher’s bed, the Brahman-killer, these four sink downward, 
and fifth, he who consorts with them.’ But he who knows these 
five fires thus, is not stained with evil (papman), even though 
consorting with those people. He becomes pure, clean, possessor 
of a pure world who knows this, yea, he who knows this.” Here 
evil works are said to be punished through “sinking down- 
ward”. As to those consorting with the evil-doers it is said 
that they share the same fate, but the deliverance taught by the 
Upani§ad is great enough to save them. 

For the evil works that are mentioned now and then in the 
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Upanisads the typical words for sin, met with in the ritual 
texts: enas^ agas etc,, are not used. In the Upanisads 
appears only when RV L 189, 1 is quoted in Brh. V. 15. 1 and 
in Isa 18.®® Sometimes we find anrifa, however, as the contrast 
of sa^ga, e. g, in Mund. III. 1.6: “Truth (satga) alone conquers, 
not falsehood {gnrta),^’^ The context speaks of satya, austerity 
{tapas), right knowledge {jnana) and chastity {brahmacarya) 
as means to salvation. This should be understood in the way 
that such things are of importance as preparations for the 
obtainment of deliverance, which, as has been demonstrated 
above p. 104, comes only through meditation. Now and then we 
find texts dealing with the preparations for meditation, e. g. Brh. 
IV. 4. 23, Katha II. 24. Sometimes we hear of the duties of the 
various .stages of life and of the necessity of pursuing the duties 
just of one’s proper stage (e. g. Maitri IV. 3). Kena 33 says com-' 
prehensively: “Austerity {tapas), restraint (dama), and work 
{karman) are the foundation of it (i. e. the doctrine, upanisad). 
The Vedas are all its limbs. Truth {satya) is its abode.” Among 
the virtues we find here karman. That karman may be positive- 
ly valued in this way, does not conflict with the fact that else- 
where it is despised. Works have a preparatory importance, but 
do not lead to final salvation, 

A close study of the ethics of the Upanisads does not belong 
to our subject, however. As has been repeatedly stated, the 
question of which works are good and which evil has no direct 
relation to deliverance as this conception is expounded in these 
texts. It is of importance in the earlier stages of life, but not 
in the forest-stage. The forest-dweller is not concerned with 
such sins as are treated in the ritual texts. He leaves good 
and evil works behind, and finds deliverance in a world where 
such contrasts do not exist. Consequently, the Upanisads do 
not speak of deliverance from sin, but of deliverance from “all 
opposite pairs”, such as good and evil works, birth and death. 

Outside the Upanisads treated in the present study, ems is met 
with in MahanSrSyana-up. (Jacob, A ooncordanoe p. 269!). 



VII. 


CONCLUSION 


I have come to the end of my study. My main points may 
be summed up as follows. 

1. My interest has been concentrated on the question of 
salvation. As in Indian religions salvation is generally under- 
stood as the final deliverance from this worldly existence, it 
might be argued that in the Veda there are ideas of salvation 
only in the Upanisads, and that even in these texts such ideas 
are but little developed. I have taken “salvation” in a broader 
sense, in accordance with the original meaning of the Sanskrit 
terms for it: mukti^ moksa. The verb muncati^ from which these 
terms are derived, is met with in all parts of the Veda, usually 
in the sense of delivering from some evil or other. These evils 
have been the subject of my investigation. Having many 
synonyms, muncaU is not used in any fixed terminology, by 
which the research might be restricted. Only gradually has 
muncati become the central word for expressing deliverance 
from evil. 

This questioning of the ideas of deliverance from evil implies 
a questioning of the very foundations of Vedic religion. I have 
been more interested in that which the various Vedic texts 
have in common than in that in which they have diverging 
opinions. I am well aware that the Veda does not contain any 
definite system and that the ideas met with in these texts are 
manifold and often contradictory. This does not exclude the 
fact, however, that various traits may be found to be common 
to the texts or at least to certain kinds of texts. Such funda- 
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mental ideas are met with not least with regard to the question 
of deliverance from evil. 

2. When dealing with various kinds of evil and arranging 
them under certain heads, it has appeared most convenient to 
see the ideas against the background of the orthodox theories 
of the life of a Brahman. Scholars have generally given un- 
satisfactory attention to this point of view, being mainly in- 
terested in the historical evolution of various Vedic ideas. In 
the Veda the system of various stages of life has no fixed form, 
but the main point of it seems to be very ancient: the distinction 
between an active life in the village with ritual and social 
duties, and a meditative stage in the forests. According to this 
pattern the whole Veda has been arranged. Saihhitas and 
Brahmanas are concerned with the sacrifice and belong con- 
sequently to village life. With their texts, intended for medita- 
tions, the Upanisads, on the other hand, belong to the forest 
life. Now it is natural that in his social stage the Vedic man 
wants to be delivered from human and superhuman enemies, 
diseases, curses, etc. Such evils are often regarded as conse- 
quences of sin, but sin is also looked upon as a disease or an 
uncleanness in itself. Death in a premature age is feared, too, 
as well as a menacing recurring death in a new life. Death is 
good only as the normal death in old age, when all the duties 
of life have been performed. — In the meditative stage of life, 
the aspect of the evils of life changes. The evils threatening 
an ordered social life lose their importance, when the hermits 
abandon everything that belongs to such a life. In the Upanisads 
we find the hermits so highly absorbed by the positive ideas of 
Atman-Brahman, however, that we do not hear much of the 
evils from which they want to be delivered. Death continues 
to be regarded as a central evil. Sometimes we hear of it also 
as a good thing leading to final salvation. When in Vedic times 
the idea of a cycle of existence is developed in ways that I have 
tried to trace, death becomes a moment in this cycle to those 
who have not found the delivering knowledge, but to the wise 
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man a passage to final salvation. This aspect of life as an evil 
and of death as a gate to deliverance appears mainly in those 
Upanisads, in which we may suppose an influence from Buddh- 
ism. In the forest stage of life, into which according to Vedic 
orthodoxy man shall enter only after having passed through 
the social stage, the hermit prepares himself for death, finding 
the Highest Good in something that is beyond both life and 
death. Desire, works and false knowledge are now the evil 
things that fetter man in this life of individuality. The typically 
Vedic words for sin are not used for these things, but they 
may be regarded as the forest-stage equivalents of them. 

3. As I have just said, the distinction between a social stage 
of life and a meditative one seems to be very ancient. I think 
we may see it as a consequence of the meeting between Aryan 
and pre-Aryan civilization in India. Of the pre-Aryan civiliza- 
tion we have obtained some ideas through the excavations in 
the Indus valley. Scholars do not agree as to whether, when 
and how the Aryans met this culture. We do not know whether 
it has covered places and times for which the excavations have 
not given direct evidence, but probably this has been the case. 
I think we may suppose that the Aryans met this culture or 
at least a similar one when invading India. Materially, the 
Indus civilization stood on a very high level. On its spiritual 
features we are but little informed. In this sphere the most 
interesting find is a picture of a man who seems to sit in the 
position of a yogin. He has three faces and is surrounded by 
animals. From this find the conclusions seem to be justifiable 
that Siva (or his prototype) was known in pre-Vedic India and 
that the art of yoga was practised. We may venture the hypo- 
thesis that the Veda, in which meditation obtained a place in 
die texts intended for the last stage of life, inherited this art 
from pre-Aryan India. The archmological finds strengthen the 
belief, earlier advanced on other grounds, that Indian religion 
owes much to the pre-Aryan population of India. Even the 
Veda is a synthesis of Aryan and pre-Aryan elements. The 
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latter have been of importance not least for the Vedic ideas of 
salvation. 

In no other part of the world can the religious history be 
followed so continuously as in India. Beginning with the religion 
of the Indus-people about 2500 B. C., we are able to follow the 
development of Hinduism through the Veda and so further on 
to this day. As long as we do not know more of pre-Vedic 
India, the Vedic syistem remains the foundation of Hinduism, 
however. Modern Hinduism cannot be understood apart from 
the Veda, even though these ancient texts are studied only by 
a minority among modem Hindus. 

In India to-day a great religious struggle is going on. The 
main powers are Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and modern 
Secularism. The three latter derive strength from their inter- 
national character, Hinduism especially from its long indigenous 
history. Those interested in this struggle are obliged to find 
points of contact and of division, and this must be done 
through comparative studies. Such comparative studies must 
be preceded by studies of the single religions from such aspects 
as can be fruitful for comparisons. Such an aspect is the 
deliverance from evil, a question about which every religion 
has something to say. 
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